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PRESIDENT  S  FOREWORD 


As  we  continue  to  evolve  our  programs  at  the  National  Defense  University,  we  are 
placing  increased  stress  on  generating  fresh  perspectives  and  new  ideas — the  hallmarks 
of  a  dynamic  university.  In  our  efforts  to  prepare  selected  military  and  civilian  profes¬ 
sionals  for  important  positions  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of  national  security 
policy  and  the  management  of  resources  in  support  of  national  security,  we  believe  the 
outreach  to  the  broader  community  through  the  forum  of  the  National  Security  Affairs  In¬ 
stitute  exemplifies  the  wider  intellectual  exchanges  so  necessary  to  our  quest. 

Each  year,  the  Institute  convenes  a  National  Security  Affairs  Conference  which 
fosters  an  intense  and  concentrated  examination  of  several  significant  national  security 
issues  facing  the  policy  planning  community.  This  year,  participants  focused  on  the  ac¬ 
commodations  of  the  United  States  to  change  within  a  context  of  relative  continuity  in 
values,  commitments,  and  governmental  processes. 

A  major  feature  of  this  annual  conference.  is  the  recognition  that  wisdom  and 
knowledge  reside  in  no  one  particular  group  or  discipline.  Our  participants  brought  in¬ 
formed,  if  divergent,  views  to  bear  on  the  issues.  We  sought  no  consensus  Indeed,  we 
encouraged  lively  debate,  and  assured  non-attribution  of  particular  views  to  individual 
conferees.  As  a  result,  the  exchanges  were  open,  frank,  and  oftimes  controversial.  At  the 
end  of  the  workshops,  the  panel  chairmen  and  rapporteurs  synthesized  and  summarized 
the  concerns  and  initiatives  developed  by  the  panels.  These  summaries,  with  the  papers 
prepared  as  frameworks  for  discussion,  record  the  proceedings  of  this  1 979  Conference. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs 
joined  with  us  in  cosponsoring  this  Conference.  We  again  must  express  our  thanks  to 
Secretary  David  E.  McGiffert  and  his  staff  for  the  splendid  cooperation  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  Conference.  Finally,  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  at  the  National  Defense  Univer¬ 
sity,  I  must  express  the  sincerest  appreciation  to  our  distinguished  participants  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  Sixth  National  Security  Affairs  Conference  a  valuable  source  of  ideas  for  us  all. 

R.  G.  GARD,  JR. 

Lieutenant  General,  USA 

President 
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AN  OVERVIEW 

Continuity  and  Change  in  the 
Eighties  and  Beyond 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  decade  ot  the  seventies,  significant  events  promise 
to  affect  key  national  security  issues  into  the  eighties  and  beyond.  Although  a  radical 
change  in  the  United  States  strategic  outlook  is  unlikely,  we  can  expect  a  reshaping  of 
national  security  policies  on  a  continuing  basis  as  a  result  of  these  events  and  others,  as 
yet  unimagined.  An  important  historical  strength  of  the  United  States  has  been  its  ability 
to  accommodate  to  change  within  the  continuity  provided  by  fundamental  values  and 
governmental  processes. 

As  in  past  years,  the  1 979  National  Security  Affairs  Conference  addressed  a  signifi¬ 
cant  theme — continuity  and  change — which  provided  a  framework  for  addressing  a  wide 
range  of  national  security  issues.  The  five  conference  working  groups  explored  policy 
issues  affected  by  continuity  and  change  in  the  areas  of:  arms  control  and  defense  plan¬ 
ning  (Panel  1);  a  limited  contingency  force  (Panel  2);  the  United  States  and  East  Asia 
(Panel  3):  mobilization  and  surge  potentia!  (Panel  4),  and  strategic  issues  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  (Panel  5). 

In  keeping  with  its  policy-oriented  purposes,  the  1979  Conference  brought 
together  a  select  group  of  scholars,  businessmen,  decisionmakers,  and  observers  from 
both  public  and  private  life.  The  group  represented  wide-ranging  viewpoints,  interests, 
and  backgrounds  which  were  brought  to  bear  in  exploring  policy  issues  within  the  five 
subject  areas.  This  overview  introduces  and  summarizes  some  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  Proceedings.  We  must  caution  that  neither  this  summary  nor  the  panel  reports  can 
adequately  capture  the  intensity,  clarity,  and  thoughtful  views  of  the  participants 
throughout  the  course  of  the  conference. 

PANEL  1.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

One  of  the  most  complex  issues  underlying  US-Soviet  arms  control  negotiations 
over  the  coming  decade  involves  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  these  negotia¬ 
tions  and  US  defense  policies.  The  working  group  set  out  to  examine  the  complex 
relationship  between  arms  control  and  defense  planning  After  examining  this  general 
relationship,  the  panel  sought  to  address  it  more  specifically  as  it  related  to  SALT  and 
theater' nuclear  forces  (TNF). 

The  panel  generally  agreed,  with  some  strong  dissents,  that  defense  planning  and 
arms  control  have  proceeded  down  disconnected,  sometimes  rival,  tracks  and  that  the 
West  appears  to  be  negotiating  prior  to  achieving  a  full  understanding  of  what  is  needed 
as  an  overall  deterrent  and  defense  posture. 

The  panel  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  value  of  SALT  II  as  a  military  planning 
tool.  Some  panelists  displayed  skepticism  on  the  value  of  arms  control  agreements  to 
date  and  many  believed  military  and  political  debate  on  arms  control  and  national 
security  was  vitally  necessary. 

In  discussing  NATO-European  judgments  of  SALT  II,  panelists  agreed  that  those 
governments  appeared  to  see  no  major  reason  why  SALT  II  would  be  disadvantageous. 
Nonetheless,  the  attitude  of  Europeans  is  not  so  much  an  endorsement  of  SALT  as  it  is  a 
fear  of  the  effect  of  a  "SALT -less"  future  on  detente. 

The  panelists  then  directed  their  attention  to  the  future  function  and  design  of 
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NATO  s  theater  nuclear  forces  and  noted  that  the  United  States  made  a  commitment  dur¬ 
ing  the  SALT  II  negotiations  to  discuss  Forward  Based  Systems  and  cruise  missiles  in 
SALT  III  The  purposeful  ambiguity  of  NATO's  TNF  employment  policy,  stemming  from 
divergent  views  within  the  Alliance,  will  pose  a  serious  impediment  to  defining  defensible 
joint  military  requirements  which  are  essential  to  designing  a  rational  arms  control  posi¬ 
tion  Although  an  agreed  view  of  a  nuclear  land  battle  is  desirable,  some  panelists  were 
skeptical  that  NATO-Europe  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  one  after  25  years  of 
disagreement 

The  somewhat  contentious  conclusion  of  the  panel  s  discussions  was  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  United  States  tends  to  enter  arms  control  negotiations  without  having  ade¬ 
quately  defined  its  strategic  defense  goals  The  panel  questioned:  If  we  don't  know  what 
we  want  or  need  in  terms  of  a  sound  defense  policy,  how  can  we  choose  correct  arms 
control  bargaining  positions? 


PANEL  2.  POLITICS  AND  THE  LIMITED  CONTINGENCY  FORCE 

Although  the  NATO  region  remains  the  focus  for  many  important  national  security 
issues,  defense  planners  cannot  ignore  that  the  United  States  is  a  global  power  with 
worldwide  interests  Growing  instability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Africa  accents  the  fact 
that  US  national  interests  may  require  an  intervention  capability,  if  not  a  commitment.  This 
working  group  set  out  to  examine,  as  one  response  to  the  problem,  the  Limited  Con¬ 
tingency  Force  (LCF)  planned  for  the  1980's  and  other  potential  alternate  response  op¬ 
tions  As  the  United  States  finds  itself  more  involved  in  global  politics  and  economics,  the 
panel  addressed  the  impact  these  involvements  will  have  on  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  between  the  United  States  and  other  existing  or  emerg¬ 
ing  power  centers  The  panel  sought  to  provide  ideas  for  the  defense  decisionmaker  as  a 
basis  for  design  and  use  of  the  Limited  Contingency  Force  (LCF) 

At  the  outset  of  discussion,  there  was  general  agreement  that  some  kind  of  Limited 
Contingency  Force  is  needed  Disagreement  centered  around  force  sizing  and  appropri¬ 
ate  missions  Observing  that  an  important  function  of  designated  contingency  forces  is  to 
affect  perceptions,  the  panel  established  a  listing  of  perceptions  which  suggests  that  the 
United  States  may  be  sending  ambiguous  signals  to  allies,  adversaries,  and  aspiring 
regional  powers  about  our  interests,  capabilities,  and  intentions 

The  panel  noted  that  the  Soviet  ability  to  project  power  has  vastly  improved  during 
the  past  decade  and  is  still  growing  Nonetheless,  most  panel  members  agreed  the  United 
States  still  retains  substantial  superiority  in  some  crucial  areas  such  as  mobility  of 
ground  forces,  the  range  and  quality  of  air  forces,  and  experienced  amphibious  and  sea 
control  forces. 

After  an  examination  of  possible  Soviet  deployments  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
situation  in  southern  Africa,  the  panel  agreed  that  the  American  LCF  should  not  be  region- 
or  scenario-specific 

In  recommending  courses  of  action,  the  panelists  distinguished  three  sets  of  op¬ 
tions  ranging  from  relatively  low-k'y.  low-budget  measures  to  more  expensive,  con¬ 
troversial  ones  which  included  enhanced  capabilities  to  project  US  power  and  military 
equipment  specifically  designed  with  LCF  contingencies  in  mind 

The  panelists  concluded  with  a  discussion  of  when  and  why  the  United  States 
should  make  use  of  the  capabilities  provided  by  an  LCF  This  again  led  to  a  consideration 
of  perceptions  held  abroad  and  in  the  United  States  and  the  necessity  to  take  actions  to 
affect  them. 
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PANEL  3.  BEYOND  NORMALIZATION:  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EAST 
ASIA 

During  the  past  year,  major  changes  have  occurred  which  could  affect  the  East 
Asian  balance  of  power  On  t  January  t  979.  the  United  States  and  China  established  full 
diplomatic  relations  Japan  and  China  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
North  and  South  Korea  may  resume  talks  on  reunification  These  potentially  stabilizing 
events  were  played  out  against  a  backdrop  of  tension  and  destabilization  in  Afghanistan, 
Cambodia.  Iran,  and  Vietnam  The  panel  set  out  to  examine  the  interaction  of  the  United 
States.  USSR  China,  and  Japan  on  issues  of  military  security,  economic  development 
and  trade,  and  other  regional  matters  They  sought  to  explore  the  prospects  for  maintain¬ 
ing  peace  and  stability  in  East  Asia 

Prompted  by  the  two  papers  provided  for  discussion,  fundamental  disagreement 
arose  among  the  panelists  over  the  prospects  for  regional  stability  and  conflict  in  East 
Asia  One  group  argued  that  normalization  of  US  Chinese  relations  had  not  brought 
stability  and  that  conflict  would  continue  Another  group  argued  that  regional  conflicts 
would  persist  at  low  levels,  but  without  the  involvement  of  the  major  powers,  partly 
because  regional  powers  would  seek  to  exclude  outside  intervention  and  partly  because 
great  powers  would  not  see  intervention  as  being  in  their  best  interests  The  panelists 
concluded  that  the  future  US  role  in  Asia  depends  on  which  situation  prevails 

In  examining  the  issues  salient  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  the  panel  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  made  the  point  that  the  United  States  should  be 
cautious  in  making  policy  commitments  which  assume  continued  distance  between  these 
two  powers  Instead,  we  should  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  greater  accommoda¬ 
tion  between  these  two  powers,  if  not  a  rapprochement 

Concerning  Vietnam,  panelists  were  divided  between  those  who  supported  ASEAN 
(Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations)  cooperation  against  Vietnam,  and  those  who 
warned  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  perceive  this  as  an  anti-Soviet  alliance  in  Asia 
Similarly,  in  analyzing  the  Korean  situation,  two  major  points  of  view  were  expressed 
The  majority  favored  continuing  the  US  military  presence  in  South  Korea  to  deter  North 
Korean  aggression;  others  held  that  the  US  troop  presence  lessened  US  options  The 
probable  future  changes  in  Korean  leadership  were  viewed  as  possibly  leading  to  some 
diminution  of  tensions 

The  economic  future  of  Asia  was  examined  at  length  The  idea  was  advanced  that 
American  military  power  in  Asia  is  being  replaced  by  American  economic  power  The  role 
of  American  business  in  the  economic  future  of  Asia  was  analyzed  vis  a  vis  the  future 
economic  role  of  Japan  Sources  of  increasing  concern  for  American  economic  power 
may  emerge  from  the  effect  of  domestic  policies,  the  climate  of  regulation,  the  problems 
of  energy  and  inflation,  and  the  impact  of  multinational  corporations 

In  turning  their  attention  to  the  future  of  China,  the  panelists  agreed  that  Americans 
are  beginning  to  see  China  more  clearly  The  current  Chinese  emphasis  on  peace  and 
stability  in  order  to  effect  modernization  may  continue  At  the  same  time,  there  are  con¬ 
trary  forces  at  work  which  could  hold  back  change  or  accelerate  it  The  failure  of  present 
policies  could  produce  a  return  to  radicalism  These  events,  whether  of  continuity  or 
change,  will  affect  future  US-Chinese  relations  Although  divergent  views  were  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  desired  extent  of  the  US  commitment  to  China,  nearly  all  participants 
agreed  that  the  relationship  should  be  based  on  mutual  self-interest  rather  than  on  at¬ 
tempts  at  manipulation  to  achieve  some  global  outcome 

In  concluding  the  panel  discussions,  two  broad  alternative  philosophies  were  ad¬ 
vanced  The  first  addressed  the  post  World  War  II  notion  of  a  desired  American  military 
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involvement  in  continuation  of  historical  roles  and  as  a  response  to  new  issues  as  well 
The  second  suggested  a  more  indirect  approach  o t  selective  involvement,  following 
debate  on  each  issue  Both  views  were  tempered  by  the  sense  that  Americans  would  be 
reluctant  to  respond  militarily  to  almost  any  challenge  in  Asia 

PANEL  4.  MOBILIZATION  AND  SURGE  POTENTIAL 

In  the  nuclear  age.  there  are  advocates  who  maintain  that  the  commitment  of  scarce 
resources  to  a  mobilization  base  or  to  the  design  of  a  surge  potential  is  unwarranted, 
arguing  that  strategic  nuclear  war  is  inevitably  so  short  that  mobilization  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  outcome  Others  maintain  that  assured  destruction  capability  inhibits 
nuclear  war  to  the  point  where  limited  conventional  wars  are  likely,  and  require  an  ability 
to  expand  military  forces  quickly  and  to  sustain  such  a  posture  over  time  The  panel  was 
asked  to  address  these  countervailing  assumptions  and  to  assess  US  mobilization  and 
surge  potential  over  the  next  decade  in  terms  of  deterrence,  provocation,  and  war-sus- 
tainmg  capability 

Encountering  a  definitional  problem  at  the  outset,  the  panel  agreed  to  use  the  term 
defense  expansion’  to  replace  both  the  terms  "mobilization'  and  "surge  The  panel 
then  constructed  a  matrix  which  covered  the  types  and  degrees  of  defense  expansion 
across  a  range  of  effort 

With  this  agreement,  the  panel  also  agreed  that  planning  which  was  preoccupied 
with  a  NATO-first,  World  War  II  type  scenario  became  too  rigid  and  potentially  unable  to 
cope  with  multiple,  limited,  peripheral  wars  which  were  the  more  likely  type  of  conflict 
during  the  next  decade  The  panel  then  moved  to  an  examination  of  a  range  of  plausible 
scenarios  in  which  US  defense  forces  might  be  involved  over  the  next  decade  These 
scenarios  were  then  plotted  against  defense  expansion  requirements,  using  the  matrix 
developed  earlier 

Earlier  surge  or  mobilization  planning  had  focused  almost  entirely  on  wartime  man¬ 
power  and  materiel;  the  panel  believed  that  this  view  of  mobilization  should  be 
broadened  This  would  include  the  impact  on  industrial  capability  resulting  from  a  change 
in  treaty  obligations  or  other  factors,  the  impact  on  allied  intentions  and  abilities,  the 
need  for  increased  attention  to  industrial  manpower  requirements;  the  building  of  re¬ 
quisite  political  support,  and  the  need  for  an  emergency  funding  process 

The  panel  concluded  that  an  increased  reliance  on  mobilization  potential  is  valid 
and  represents  a  realistic  planning  priority  for  the  decade  ahead  Panelists  made  specific 
recommendations  for  broadening  management  support  further  investigation  and  study, 
and  initiating  positive  actions 

PANEL  5.  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  IN  A  DECADE  OF  CHANGE 

A  stable  and  secure  Western  Hemisphere  is  essential  to  the  national  security  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States  The  panel  was  asked  to  analyze  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  stake  south  of  its  borders  and  to  examine  the  forces  at  work  which  endanger 
those  interests  The  panel  evaluated  traditional  policies  for  their  appropriateness  for  the 
next  decade  and  suggested  revisions  necessary  to  strengthen  the  prospects  tor  stability 
and  security 

All  members  of  the  panel  expressed  concern  that  Latin  America  has  been 
overlooked  by  foreign  policymakers  in  recent  years  Current  activities  by  Cuba  and 
events  in  Nicaragua  provide  the  impetus  for  a  renewed  interest  in  Latin  America  Addi¬ 
tionally.  most  of  the  panelists  objected  to  treating  Latin  America  as  a  homogeneous  unit, 
since  there  are  maior  differences  in  security  issues  affecting  various  subregions 
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Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  necessity  of  setting  US  foreign  policy  objectives  for  each 
country 

The  panel  identified  four  major  areas  of  US  interest  in  Latin  America,  preventing 
hostile  powers  from  obtaining  significant  military  advantages  close  to  the  United  States 
or  our  major  sea  lanes,  maintaining  US  access  to  important  regional  resources  and 
markets,  enlisting  Latin  American  support  in  strengthening  global  economic  arrange¬ 
ments  for  trade  and  finance,  and  obtaining  cooperation  in  the  promotion  of  fundamental 
shared  values 

In  debating  policy  issues,  the  panel  agreed  that  the  most  urgent  current  concerns 
are  focused  on  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  The  panel  argued  that  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  3  or  4  years  ago  for  a  broadened  regime  in  Nicaragua  might  have  avoided  civil  war 
and  the  danger  of  extreme  left-wing  control.  The  panel  believed  that  a  more  intensive 
effort  in  support  of  moderate  change  should  be  undertaken  in  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala  Recognizing  the  sensitivity  of  Latin  American  governments  to  US  interven¬ 
tion.  the  members  thought  it  desirable  to  enlist  the  collaboration  of  sympathetic  Latin 
American  or  European  governments 

The  panel  next  considered  the  US  relationship  with  the  larger  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  They  advocated  a  posture  which  is  similar  to  the  relationship  the  United  States  has 
with  the  smaller  European  countries,  rather  than  treating  these  larger  Latin  American  na¬ 
tions  as  though  they  are  developing  countries  Some  panelists  recommended  implement¬ 
ing  policies  for  rapid  economic  development  and  regional  or  bilateral  negotiations  on 
special  issues  The  panel  agreed  that  multilateral  arrangements  continue  to  have  an  im¬ 
portant  constructive  potential  which  warrants  active  US  support  of  such  arrangements. 

No  agreement  was  reached  in  the  panel  s  discussions  of  US  policy  toward  Cuba, 
except  for  the  need  to  continue  the  search  for  relevant  policies  They  suggested  that  the 
United  States  include  Cuba's  external  activities  in  agendas  tor  bargaining  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

The  panel  recommended  the  inclusion  of  Latin  American  issues  in  future  National 
Security  Affairs  Conferences  and  in  the  winter  seminars  commencing  in  1979. 


The  remainder  of  these  Proceedings  report  upon  the  activities  of  each  of  the  five 
working  panels  Each  panel  section  consists  of  the  summary  report  and  the  full  texts  of 
the  papers  prepared  to  stimulate  panel  discussions.  We  must  caution  that  the  conference 
format  does  not  provide  for  formal  minority  reports.  Our  chairmen  and  rapporteurs  have 
made  a  determined  effort  to  include  dissenting  views  in  the  summary  reports,  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  minority  opinions  are  not  fully  expressed. 

The  Proceedings  conclude  with  the  closing  remarks  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  David  E.  McGiffert  Finally,  biographical  information  on  each  panelist  completes 
the  Proceedings. 
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ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

An  examination  of  the  range  of  possible  US  arms  control  objectives 
in  the  light  of  their  contributions  to  US  defense  planning  needs.  An 
analysis  of  past  and  continuing  arms  control  negotiations  in  terms  of 
future  possibilities.  An  assessment  of  the  politico-military  climate  and  the 
overall  impact  of  arms  control  negotiations  on  the  strategic  outlook  of  the 
United  States. 
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PANEL  1  SUMMARY 
Arms  Control  And  Defense  Planning 

COLIN  GRAY,  Chairman 
JOHN  KEUHER,  Rapporteur 
ROGER  FRITZEL,  Rapporteur 

The  mandate  of  Panel  1  was  very  broad  indeed.  But  it  was  not  so  broad  that  the 
agenda  for  discussion  had  to  be  contracted,  thereby  leading  to  skating  over  important 
areas.  Because  of  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  papers  presented,  the  panel  managed  to 
delve  into  details  to  a  degree  that  exceeded  expectations.  The  panel  attempted  three 
things: 

First,  to  try  to  examine  the  complex  relations  between  arms  control  and  defense 
planning  in  general. 

Second,  to  examine  those  relations  with  respect  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks. 

Third,  to  examine  those  relations  with  respect  to  theater  nuclear  forces. 

As  one  would  expect,  virtually  every  important  and,  indeed,  some  less  important, 
aspects  of  the  US  strategic  force  posture  and  doctrine  and  of  NATO's  force  posture  and 
doctrine  in  Europe  attracted  the  attention  of  the  panel. 

In  a  very  forcefully  argued  paper,  Richard  Burt  sought,  by  and  large  persuasively,  to 
explain  the  structure  of  our  defense  planning  and  arms  control  problems.  The  panel 
generally  agreed  that  an  arms  control  process  such  as  SALT  could  not  of  itself  alleviate 
sources  of  military  instability.  The  US  problem  in  SALT  is  that  we  and  the  Soviets  do  not 
agree  on  a  definition  of  strategic  stability.  We  and  the  Soviets  do  not  have  a  cooperative 
understanding  of  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  by  way  of  a  common  conceptual 
framework. 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  SALT  II 

There  was  little  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  arms  control  agreements  such  as 
in  SALT  II  are  really  in  the  business  of  registering  actual  or  impending  facts.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  felt  quite  strongly  that  arms  control  has  become  a  permanent 
diplomatic  institution,  even  though  its  true  promise  of  potentiality  remains  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  degree  inadequately  understood.  In  some  important  ways  this  really  was  the 
central  theme  of  the  discussion.  With  some  minor  dissenting  views,  panelists  felt  that  in 
SALT,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  nuclear  forces,  the  West  may  be  locking  itself  into 
a  process  of  negotiation  prior  to  the  West  really  understanding  what  it  needs  in  the  way 
of  a  sound  defense  posture. 

This  formulation  was  not  controversial  with  respect  to  theater  nuclear  forces.  In 
other  words,  the  panel  agreed  to  an  understanding  of  what  theater  nuclear  forces  are 
about  by  way  of  potential  application.  However,  the  panel  felt  that  we  do  not  understand 
clearly  how  we  want  to  apply  them.  But  the  panel  did  have  some  strong  dissenting  views 
with  respect  to  the  potential.  Some  argued  that  the  West  does  not  have  what  could  be 
termed  strong  strategic  objectives  in  the  context  of  SALT. 

The  panel  debated  briefly  the  question  of  how  SALT  II  should  be  judged,  but 
reached  no  consensus.  Panelists  generally  did  agree,  however,  that  defense  planning 
and  arms  control  negotiations  appear  to  have  proceeded  down  unduly  disconnected 
tracks. 
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The  panel  did  not  vote  on  the  merits  of  SALT  II.  There  was  little  dissent  on  Richard 
Burt  s  propositions  about  SALT  II:  that  it  essentially  registers  facts  but  does  little,  if 
anything,  to  restrain  the  Soviet  military  threat,  and  that  it  might  yet  prove  to  have  an  in¬ 
hibiting  effect  upon  our  ability  to  respond  to  that  threat  appropriately  The  panel  went  on 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  an  inhibiting  effect. 

The  point  went  essentially  unchallenged  that  SALT  II  appears  to  be  having  a  per¬ 
nicious  impact  upon,  for  example,  our  selection  of  an  MX  basing  mode — a  point  which 
Richard  Burt  made  very  forcefully  in  his  paper.  No  one  around  the  table  chose  to 
challenge  it 

Without  taking  an  overall  position  vis-a-vis  SALT  II,  the  panel  observed,  following 
Richard  Burt's  paper,  that  possibly  the  strongest  technical  argument  for  SALT  II  was  the 
imposition  of  so-called  “fractionation  supplements  on  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
payload,  and  also  on  the  US  ballistic  missile  payload  Further,  the  panel  noted  a  curious 
paradox  in  this  regard  The  administration  is  claiming  the  fractionation  supplement  per¬ 
ception  bounds  the  threat  to  a  land-mobile  or  land-moveable  MX  ICBM  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  In  other  words,  as  we  look  further  into  the  future,  we  will  probably  say  the 
strongest  accomplishments  of  SALT  II  are  these  fractionation  supplements,  and  we  think 
they  will  continue,  although  we  can  t  figure  out  quite  why;  whereas  the  constraints 
against  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  deployment 
at  ranges  in  excess  of  600  kilometers  will  cease  with  the  expiration  of  the  protocol. 

Panel  1  encountered  some  disagreement  in  discussing  the  position  that  somehow 
the  cruise  missile  would  run  free  and  our  interest  in  the  fractionation  supplements,  which 
should  work  to  the  US  interest,  would  continue  in  force.  Some  members  of  the  panel  felt 
this  position  was  unduly  optimistic 

The  panel  failed  to  reach  agreement  over  the  value  of  SALT  II  as  a  military  planning 
tool  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  panelists  felt  there  was  value  in  setting  upper  limits,  even 
very  high  upper  limits,  on  Soviet  strategic  capability.  Others  felt  those  upper  limits  were 
so  high  as  to  be  essentially  meaningless.  The  limits  were  applicable  to  too  short  a 
period — only  until  December  31,  1985— to  be  valuable. 

This  issue  of  the  predictability  of  threat,  of  setting  horizons  that  can  be  seen 
clearly,  ran  through  the  panel’s  discussion  of  both  SALT  and  the  possibility  of  negotia¬ 
tions  on  theater  nuclear  forces.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  verification,  the  point  was 
made  several  times  that  the  predictability  of  threat  is  not  necessarily  a  source  of  comfort 
to  negotiators.  For  example,  if  one  can  predict  he  is  going  to  be  inferior,  that  person  is 
not  greatly  reassured  by  confidence  he  might  have  in  that  prediction. 

Overall,  the  paper  by  Richard  Burt  and  the  discussion  which  attended  the  presenta¬ 
tion  were  strongly  skeptical  of  the  value  of  arms  control  agreements  and,  in  a  minor  key. 
the  merits  of  the  arms  control  process  per  se.  Panelists  noted  that  it  is  perhaps  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  SALT  li  debates  have  yet  to  engage  truly  fundamental  strategic  political 
propositions.  In  other  words,  everyone  is  debating  within  the  context  of  SALT  II 
Everyone,  so  it  seems,  is  in  favor  of  arms  control  per  se.  Everyone,  so  it  seems,  feels 
compelled  to  say  that  he  favors  arms  control  and  SALT  generically,  but  possibly  not  this 
particular  treaty. 

Overall,  Panel  1  concluded  that  there  was  some  merit  in  the  charge  that  although 
SALT  registered  facts  and  by  and  large  failed  to  constrain  threats,  it  did  perhaps  carry  the 
dangerous  premise  of  inhibiting  timely  and  technically  preferred  responses  to  those 
threats.  However,  discussion  of  strategic  arms  limitations  talks  in  general,  and  SALT  II  in 
particular,  was  more  political  than  military-technical  in  character. 
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Several  times,  the  panel  discussion  locused  on  an  issue  raised  in  Richard  Burt's 
paper  concerning  the  structure  ol  the  United  States  Government  and  its  organization  tor 
policy  preparation  in  the  arms  control  held  Mr  Burt  suggested  that  the  creation  ot  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  may  well  have  been  an  erior — a  minor 
bureaucratic  point  That  point  was  challenged  strongly  by  one  or  two  members  ol  the 
panel 

The  panel  considered  the  argument  that  it  was  perhaps  unhealthy  to  have  an  agency 
of  government  whose  whole  rationale  lor  existence  was  arms  control  negotiation 
Richard  Burt  argued  that  the  proliferation  of  what  he  termed  mini-actors  in  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  and  on  the  National  Security  Council  stall  competed  the  actor 
proper  to  adopt  a  more  and  more  doctrinaire  arms  control  position  In  addition,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more  seriously,  the  bureaucratic  strength  ol  the  arms  control  interest 
may  well  have  driven  the  military  services  and  the  Organization  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  Staff 
into  a  very  defensive  mode  vis  a  vis  arms  control  Mr  Burt  perceived  this  as  an  unhealthy 
development 

Another  point  which  Richard  Burt  argued  very  strongly  was  that,  in  the  future,  the 
United  States  should  integrate  military  contributions  to  its  arms  control  pi. inning  and 
arms  control  negotiations  in  a  far  more  cohesive  way  than  managed  thus  tar 

NATO-EUROPEAN  PERCEPTIONS  OF  SALT 

Before  debating  the  details  ot  a  new  theater  nuclear  force  posture  and  doctrine  tor 
NATO,  Panel  t  addressed  the  broad  issues  ot  the  strategic  context  ol  those  activities 
Specifically,  the  panel  discussed  the  NATO-European  judgments  on  SALT  II  Putting 
aside  individual  policy  preferences  as  far  as  possible,  the  panel  managed  lo  agree, 
roughly  at  least,  that  the  NATO  European  governments  appear  to  see  no  major  reasons 
why  SAl  T  II  should  work  to  their  disadvantage  However,  there  was  also  at  least  an  ap 
pearance  ot  general  agreement  to  the  effect  that  NATO  Europe  was  perhaps  not  so  much 
endorsing  SALT  II  in  its  technical  details  as  expressing  its  distaste  tor  the  potentially 
dangerous  unknowns  ot  a  future  without  SAl  T 

The  pane!  appeared  to  agree  that  NATO  Europeans  were  distressed  bv  the  current 
polarization,  or  apparent  polarization,  of  US  opinions  on  the  adequacy  of  US  strategic 
programs  and  the  merits  of  fhe  SALT  fl  package  And  just  possibly  our  NATO  European 
allies  would  welcome  a  new  American  consensus,  of  whatever  technical  character  In 
other  words,  our  allies  are  less  interested  in  the  particular  outcome  ot  the  American 
defense  debate,  they  are  rather  more  interested  in  fhe  fact  we  do  reach  a  consensus  in 
the  outcome  to  that  debate  The  panel  felt  that  Europe  could  live  with  whatevei  the  United 
States  decides  is  in  its  best  interest 

The  panel  as  a  whole  did  not  dissent  (torn  Raymond  Aron's  claim  that  although  the 
major  European  capitals  did  not  much  like  some  of  the  technical  details  ot  SAl  T  II.  those 
capitals  were  tearful  ot  the  unknown  implications  ot  Senate  rejection  ot  ratification 

In  one  ol  the  more  noteworthy  interventions  in  our  discussion,  a  panelist  identified 
apparent  NATO-European  attitudes  toward  SALT  II  ratification  as  a  rather  clear  example 
of  Finlandization.  In  short,  much  ot  NATO-Europe  wants  to  see  SALT  II  ratified  for  tear  ol 
the  Soviet  diplomatic  reaction  should  SALT  fail  of  Senatorial  passage.  This  charac¬ 
terization  did  not  pass  unchallenged,  as  one  might  imagine,  but  it  was  not  plausibly 
refuted. 

the  panel  recognized  that  a  problem  toi  NA1  O  t  mope,  as  toi  the  United  States,  was 
what  one  might  leim  the  ambiguous  alternative  Wtiat  is  (tie  alternative  to  SAl  1  II  '  T fit’ 
SALT  II  treaty,  warts  and  all.  contributes  to  it  it  doesn't  define,  a  known  political 
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environment,  while  a  '  SAL  T  less”  future  constitutes  perhaps  a  dangerous  unknown  in  the 
NATO-European  perspective  One  should  recall  the  fact  that  NAIO  I  uropeans  tend  to 
view  their  security  in  more  of  a  political  fashion  than  do  American  defense  analysts  this 
is  an  almost  overarching  concern 

ARMS  CONTROL  AND  THE  THEATER  NUCLEAR  FORCE 

Discussion  of  SALT  overlaps  consideration  of  both  excellent  papers  presented 
before  Panel  1  Although  the  second  paper,  by  Michael  Higgins  and  Christopher  Makms. 
was  primarily  a  case  study  of  the  arms  control  defense  planning  connection  with 
reference  to  theater  nuclear  forces,  it  did  not  eschew  comment  at  v  upon  the  SM  t  pi  oc 
ess  The  point  was  made,  time  and  again,  that  the  military  assets  of  the  Western  alliance 
need  to  be  considered  as  a  whole  Vet  somehow  arms  control  endeavors  to  date  have 
disaggregated  Western  military  assets  to  possibly  a  harmful  degree  We  tend  to 
distinguish  between  strategic  and  theater  forces,  even  though  wo  have  a  single  slate  of 
Western  assets  In  one  of  the  most  detailed  discussions.  Panel  1  debated  the  merits  of 
the  Higgins  Makins  theater  nuclear  force  modernization  scheme  in  the  context  ot  a  new 
approach  to  arms  control  within  the  theater 

The  second  paper,  bv  Michael  Higgins  and  Ohnstopher  Makins  addressed  the  sub 
led  that  has  evaded  intellectual  control  thus  far.  possiblv  within  the  Western  alliance  as 
a  whole— namely,  the  design  and  the  functions  ot  NATO's  theater  nuclear  torco  posture 
and  doctrine  Properly  enough  the  authors  started  tiom  the  premise  that  the  limit'd  Stales 
is  committed,  in  ds  negotiating  bistoiy  ot  SAL  1  II.  to  discuss  in  SA\  1  11)  the  so  called  toi 
ward  based  systems,  a  Soviet  chat  actor  i/ation.  and  cruise  missiles  It  has  been  close  It’ 
axiomatic  to  argue  that  the  purposeful  "ambiguity  that  attends  NA 1 0  s  thealei  nuclear 
force  employment  policy  is  more  akin  to  genuine  contusion,  testing  upon  diveigent  in 
terests,  than  it  is  to  any  calculation  of  likely  deterrent  effect  that  is  a  somewhat  pieten 
tious  characterization,  but  we  do  tend  to  rotor  to  the  "ciealivelv  useful  ambiguity  in 
NATOs  doctrine  The  Soviets  should  indeed  be  uncertain  in  looking  at  out  posture 
because  we  ourselves  are  uncertain  as  to  what  we  would  do 

Nonetheless.  Panel  1  agreed  that  the  absence  of  any  dominant  theory  ot  theater 
nuclear  force  use  vis-a-vis  the  land  battle  In  Europe  precluded  official  derivation  ot 
defensible  military  requirements.  In  other  words,  if  we  lack  a  theory  of  theater  nuclear 
force  combat,  we  really  cannot  design  a  force  posture  to  match.  Where  there  Is  intellec¬ 
tual  contusion,  how  does  one  decide  what  his  military  requirements  are?  To  proceed 
farther  down  the  tracks,  how  does  one  decide  what  his  arms  control  policy  should  be 
with  respect  to  those  forces?  In  sum.  there  Is  a  missing  link  In  the  intellectual  chain. 

Authors  Higgins  and  Makms  challenged  NAIO  oithodoxv  they  asset  ted  the  need 
tot  an  agreed  NATO  concept  ot  nuclear  employment,  and  they  proceeded  to  speedy  the 
particular  character  of  an  arms  control  connection  It  has  long  been  generally  accepted 
that  NATO  could  not  enioy  the  dubious  benefits  ot  an  agreed  theater  nuclear  lorco 
doctrine  NATO  I  uropeans  have  resisted  genetically  the  idea  that  new  applications 
might  plausibly  be  restricted  to  in  theater  employment,  whereas  American  otticials  have 
tended  to  seek  theater  nucleai  force  options  which  would  maximize  the  prospect  that  the 
American  homeland  might  escape  nuclear  damage  Messrs  Higgins  and  Makins  pointed 
to  the  tact  that  NATO  has  no  agreed  strategy  tor  theater  nuclear  force  employment 
despite  the  ocean  ot  ink  spilled  on  the  subiect  1  Ins  condition  ot  uncertainty  mittois  von 
well  the  purposeful  ambiguity  or  perhaps  contusion,  which  many  observers  perceive 

Messrs  Higgins  and  Makins.  in  then  paper,  sought  to  argue  that  one  could  in  olloct 
have  ones  cake  and  eat  it  as  well  this  second  paper  suggested  that  we  identity  a 
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robust  theater  nuclear  force  posture  and  doctrine  and  that  such  confidence  was  needed  it 
programs  tor  modernization  were  to  proceed  Granted.  NATO  has  long  been  divided  by 
apparently  fundamental  ditlerenc.es  with  respect  to  theater  nuclear  ton  es  I  or  example. 
American  officials  and  commentators  have  been  concerned  to  insure  that  conflict  in 
Europe  might  be  confined  to  Euiope.  however.  NATO  l  uropeans.  following  the  idea  ot 
equality  of  risk,  have  sought  to  insure  that  there  will  be  little  likelihood  ot  a  maior  theater 
war  in  Europe  remaining  strictly  a  theatei  war 

The  authors  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  European  and  American  approaches 
to  theater  nuclear  force  issues  This  was  quite  a  useful  organizing  device  for  discussion 
They  suggested  that  NATO  needs  to  proceed  down  the  modernization  road  both  with 
respect  to  battlefield  engagement  systems  and  with  respect  to  the  longer  range  systems 
which  are  the  formal  subiect  of  concern  of  NATO  s  cuirent  high  level  group 

The  panel  debated  at  some  length  the  proposition  that  many  ot  our  postural 
problems  in  the  theater  nuclear  force  area  really  stem  from  the  absence  of  Alliance  wide 
agreements  ovei  the  proper  military  toles  ot  theater  nucleai  knees 

The  panel  aiso  agreed  that  absence  ot  an  approved  strategy  flowed  from  some 
basic  geopolitical  deferences  of  inteiest  between  the  United  States  and  Western  l  urope 
In  other  words,  it  is  uncertain  whether  those  differences  across  the  Atlantic  really  aie 
bridgeable  Considerable  debate  ensued  on  that  subiect 

The  argument  was  advanced,  in  both  papers,  that  NAT  O  s  extant,  strategic  concept 
of  flexible  response  did  not  look  nearly  as  robust  today  as  it  did  when  it  was  formalized  in 
1967  Panel  members  seemed  to  agree  that  the  idea  ol  flexible  response  was 
obsolescent 

The  Higgins  and  Makms  paper  offered  the  radical  suggestion  that  NATO's  theater 
nuclear  forces  should  be  modernized,  lust,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  ol  a  strategy  ot 
efficient  use  In  the  NATO  context  this  is  almost  a  revolutionary  suggestion  NATO  does 
not  have  an  agreed  vision  ol  a  nuclear  land  battle,  which  is  one  reason,  a  maior  reason, 
why  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  tor  NATO  to  decide  upon  Its  milrtaiy  requirements  toi 
theater  nuclear  forces — unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  tor  example 

The  panel  noted  that  there  is  an  apparently  enduring  tension  between  American  and 
NATO  European  perspectives  on  the  subiect  of  theater  nuclear  forces  The  United 
States,  as  some  would  argue,  wishes  to  endorse  a  theatei  nucleai  torce  postuie  that 
stands  some  prospect  of  containing  a  conflict  within  the  theater.  NATO  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  wishes  a  theater  nuclear  force  posture  which  maximizes  the  piospect  that  it 
actually  employed  would  embroil  the  superpower  homelands  in  a  European  war  sooner 
rather  than  later 

THEATER  NUCLEAR  FORCE  POSTURE 

In  terms  of  force  posture,  this  tension  is  expressed  in  a  preference  lor  short  and 
medium-range  systems  as  opposed  to  systems  capable  of  reaching  Soviet  territory  from 
NATO-European  territory  In  panel  discussions,  a  degree  ol  apparent  consensus  was 
reached  on  the  desirability  of  NATO  having  the  agreed  strategy  to  which  Higgins  and 
Makins  referred  But  some  panelists  were  more  than  a  little  skeptical  about  why  NATO 
Europe  should  be  persuaded  of  the  merit  of  such  an  idea  at  this  particular  point  now  in 
1979,  when  it  has  not  been  so  persuaded  over  the  past  i'!>  years  This  issue  was  ad 
dressed  at  some  length 

In  a  very  detailed  discussion,  the  panel  considered  the  proposition  that  NAIO 
theater  nuclear  torce  modernization  would  make  military  sense  with  respect  to  the 
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battlefield  and  the  rear  area  ol  the  battlefield  The  NATO  Alliance  would  have  to  modern 
ize  its  longer-range  systems  and  also  would  have  to  endorse  a  theater  nuclear  force  aims 
control  initiative  The  point  was  made  repeatedly  by  some  panel  members  that  NATO 
Europe  would  endorse  military  improvements  only  it  those  improvements  were  aceom 
pamed  by  arms  control  initiatives  The  panel  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  exploring  just  what 
this  agreement  might  mean  and  |ust  what  allied  approaches  might  be  in  some  detail 

A  strong  argument  was  advanced  that  there  should  be  a  new  arms  control  torum 
tasked  with  the  negotiation  ol  all  tactical  nuclear  weapon  issues,  short-  as  well  as  long- 
range.  In  this  new  arms  control  lorum.  we  have  MBFR  and  SALT,  and  also  a  TAL  (Tac¬ 
tical  Arms  Limitation)  Iramework  lor  discussion  ol  all  theater  nuclear  force  issues. 

Higgins  and  Makms  made  the  forceful  argument  that  should  East  West  negotiations 
be  confined  solely  to  the  longer  range  theatei  nuclear  delivery  systems,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  eniov  almost  what  one  might  descnbe  as  a  structural  advantage,  given  the 
geography  of  the  opposed  Alliance  relations  in  Europe 

Discussion  of  the  arms  control  negotiability  ot  theatei  nuclear  forces  was  very  e\ 
tensive  Some  members  ot  the  panel  remained  unconvinced  that  it  would  be  helpful  to 
create  another  arms  control  institution,  especially  at  this  particular  point  in  time 

The  argument  was  made  that  SALT  III  negotiations  would  require  a  shorter  time  for 
completion  if  Soviet  and  NATO  longer-range  theater  nuclear  force  delivery  systems 
could  be  negotiated  separately.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  a  theater  nuclear  force 
issue  on  the  negotiability  of  SALT  III?  Some  panelists  were  persuasive  in  arguing  that  if 
the  gray  area  systems  were  taken  off  the  SALT  III  agenda,  the  life  span  ol  the  negotia 
tions  for  SALT  III  would  be  reduced  by  5  years.  But  some  panelists  were  not  persuaded 
that  we  could  create  another  constructive  forum  in  which  to  handle  those  problems. 

The  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction  (MRERl  institution  received  rather  rough, 
treatment  from  the  panel  The  panel  recognized  the  historical  fad  that  MBFR  was  created 
and  sustained  tor  reasons  ol  defeating  congressional  pressure,  led  bv  Senator  Mansfield, 
to  reduce  the  US  troop  presence  in  Europe  In  this  connection,  MBFR  has  indeed  been 
very  successful  The  panel  proceeded  to  recognize  that  times  have  changed  rather  subs 
tantially  since  the  early  IS'Os  The  rationale  tor  METER,  at  least  in  those  teims.  has 
evaporated  Nonetheless,  no  one  challenged  lire  apparent  fact  that  MLTf  IT  has  been  valua 
ble  tor  the  communication  it  promoted  among  NATO  members 

Overall,  the  panel  was  skeptical  rather  than  hostile  to  the  idea  that  theater  nuclear 
force  issues  should  be  negotiated  comprehensively  in  a  new  arms  control  torum  In  nddi 
lion,  intellectually,  at  least,  the  panel  acknowledged  merit  in  the  argument  that  NATO 
needs  somewhat  urgently  an  overarching  strategic  appreciation  of  its  theatei  nuclear 
force  requirements  Wtiat  should  the  theater  nuclear  force  do  for  NATO  '  How  do  we 
derive  its  military  requirements  ’  What  are  the  military  requirements  ’  What  tasks  should 
we  give  that  particular  force  posture  ' 

The  panel  argued  against  a  piecemeal  approach  to  tactical  nuclear  force  moder¬ 
nization,  one  based  on  no  superior  vision  of  military  requirements,  based  on  no 
politically  agreed  concept  of  a  nuclear  land  battle.  Unj*r  a  piecemeal  approach,  we 
would  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  design  a  sound  arms  control  position.  The  underly¬ 
ing  theme  throughout  the  discussion  was  the  relationship  between  deciding  what  the 
structure  of  our  defense  posture  should  be,  and  then  deriving  intelligent  and  responsive 
arms  control  options  as  a  consequence. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  one  thesis  tli.it  .ippo.m’d  moio  often  ,ind  moio  persuasively 
than  any  other  in  the  panel  discussions  was  the  proposition  that  we  tend  t.'  enter  arms 
control  negotiations  without  having  done  our  strategy  homework  Some  disagreement 
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with  this  proposition  was  heard  from  officials  present,  but  most  tell  it  tc  be  true  with 
respect  to  theater  nuclear  forces  and.  to  some  degree,  in  the  MBFR  context  The  point  is. 
if  the  United  States  and  its  allies  don  t  know  what  they  want  or  what  they  need  in  terms  of 
a  sound  defense  policy,  how  do  they  decide  upon  arms  control  bargaining  positions?  For 
example,  if  the  United  States  does  not  know  where  MX  tits  into  its  defense  posture,  how 
do  we  decide  what  kind  of  a  price  we  should  pay  for  its  constraint'' 
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PANEL  1  PAPER: 
Defense  Policy  and  Arms  Control 


Richard  Burt 

Few  concepts  have  gained  greater  allegiance  from  political  elites  around  the  world 
in  recent  years  than  arms  control,  or  more  specifically,  formal  diplomatic  negotiations 
aimed  at  limiting  military  forces  It  is  curious,  then,  that  at  a  time  when  the  two  super¬ 
powers  have  finally  succeeded  in  achieving  a  second  strategic  arms  limitation  (SALT  II) 
accord,  arms  control  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  In  political  circles,  negotiations 
and  their  outcomes  have  become  the  subject  of  intense  controversy  In  the  analytical 
community,  meanwhile,  thinking  about  arms  control  suffers  from  an  unmistakable  malaise. 

A  DECADE  OF  EAST-WEST  ARMS  CONTROL  NEGOTIATIONS 

It  is  not  hard  to  find  explanations  for  this  state  of  affairs.  During  the  last  decade,  we 
have  learned  that  negotiating  East-West  arms  control  can  be  an  exhaustive  and  time- 
consuming  process  Following  the  conclusion  of  the  first  SALT  accords  in  1972,  it  was 
widely  assumed  that  a  follow-on  agreement  would  be  obtained  in  a  few  years  at  most  Yet 
SALT  II  took  nearly  twice  as  long  to  negotiate  as  its  predecessor  agreements.  And  SALT 
has  been  obviously  the  most  successful  arms  control  exercise  to  date.  The  Vienna  force 
reduction  talks,  the  negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  (CTB),  and  more  recent 
Soviet-American  attempts  to  regulate  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  control 
conventional  arms  transfers  have  yet  to  produce  agreement;  and,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  CTB,  they  are  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

But  while  some  observers  may  be  disappointed  with  the  pace  of  arms  control, 
others  are  distressed  with  its  lack  of  impact  on  overall  East-West  relations.  Ten  years 
ago,  SALT  and  other  negotiating  processes  were  viewed  not  only  as  an  instrument  for 
controlling  military  forces,  but  also  as  a  foundation  block  for  building  a  "structure  of 
peace"  between  the  superpowers  and  their  allies.  Accordingly,  SALT  I  was  described  as 
part  of  a  wider  process  of  Soviet-American  detente  that  promised  to  reduce  competition 
in  a  number  of  arenas,  including  regional  conflicts  in  the  Third  World.  Soviet  actions 
during  the  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East,  Moscow's  intervention  in  conflicts  in  Angola  and 
the  Horn  of  Africa  and,  most  recently,  its  support  for  Vietnamese  military  operations  in 
Indochina  have  all  but  demolished  the  notion  that  arms  control  and  a  wider  detente  were 
synonymous. 

These  explanations  provide  some  insight  into  why  arms  control  is  controversial  in 
the  West,  but  they  fail  to  address  the  more  thoughtful  and  substantive  criticism  now  being 
directed  toward  SALT  and  other  negotiating  processes.  A  central  reason  that  arms  con¬ 
trol  is  in  crisis  is  that,  as  Raymond  Aron  recently  pointed  out,  SALT  and  other  negotiating 
enterprises  have  "accompanied  and  concealed"  a  tremendous  expansion  of  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  power  during  the  last  decade.  For  example,  whatever  else  SALT  has  achieved,  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  stopping  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  last  decade  from  deploying  some 
1 ,000  new  land-  and  sea-based  missile  launchers  and  increasing  its  number  of  delivera¬ 
ble  warheads  by  threefold.  More  important,  there  is  now  a  consensus  that  with  or  without 
SALT  II,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  acquire  a  sufficient  number  of  accurate,  high- 
yield  warheads  in  the  early  1 980  s  to  threaten  the  bulk  of  American  land-based  missiles. 
What  this  development  will  mean  for  strategic  stability,  Moscow's  risk-taking  propen¬ 
sities,  and  American  resolve  are  all  matters  of  debate,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  creeping  vulnerability  of  the  Minuteman  force  will  raise  perplexing  problems  for 
defense  planners  during  the  next  decade. 
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The  growth  ot  Soviet  capabilities  elsewhere  will  create  other  challenges  tor 
American  defense  policy  In  the  European  theater,  the  continuing  modernization  of  War 
saw  Pact  ground  and  air  forces  threatens  to  neutralize  what  gains  in  Western  capabilities 
may  arise  out  ot  the  long-term  defense  improvement  program  A  much  more  troubling 
development  however,  is  the  growth— m  size  and  quality  -ot  the  Soviet  long-  and  short 
range  theater  nuclear  arsenal  Militarily,  systems  like  the  SS  20.  the  SS-21.  and  the 
Su-!9  not  only  represent  a  substantial  improvement  in  existing  Soviet  capabilities,  but 
they  could  provide  the  Soviet  Union,  tor  the  first  time,  with  a  credible  capability  to  sup¬ 
press  the  Alliance  s  m-theater  escalation  potential  The  political  implications  ot  this 
development  for  the  Alliance  could  thus  go  beyond  a  simple  concern  for  an  "imbalance 
in  one  category  of  forces  and  raise  questions  about  fhe  continued  credibility  of  the 
American  extended  deterrent 

The  growth  of  Soviet  naval  and  protection  capabilities  is  another  area  ot  concern 
Though  less  impressive  than  Soviet  advances  in  strategic  and  theater  capabilities. 
Soviet  advances  in  the  ability  to  protect  power  into  distant  areas  may  constitute  the  most 
troublesome  military  challenge  during  the  next  decade  Continuing  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Persian  Gulf.  Southern  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia  is  likely,  and  Soviet  gains  in 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear  capabilities  could  be  viewed  by  future  Russian  planners  as 
providing  an  "umbrella  from  under  which  to  conduct  regional  operations  New  airlift  and 
sealift  capabilities,  meanwhile  will  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  means  with  which  to 
carry  out  these  operations 

What  is  striking  is  that  existing  arms  control  processes  seem  to  have  little  rele¬ 
vance  to  these  emerging  problems.  Even  more  striking,  while  arms  control  seems 
somehow  insensitive  to  a  new  class  of  military  concerns,  it  could  also  reduce  the  ability 
ot  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  respond  to  these  problems  through  unilateral  mili¬ 
tary  initiatives.  The  1  97  2  interim  agreement  on  offensive  missiles,  for  example,  did  little 
if  anything,  to  slow  down  the  Soviet  Unions  attainment  ot  a  capacity  to  threaten  the 
Mmutcman  force  through  the  deployment  of  the  SS- 1  8  and  SS  1 9  ICBM  s  (intercontinen¬ 
tal  ballistic  missiles)  Vet  for  better  or  worse,  the  Antiballistic  M'ssile  (ABM)  treaty  did 
foreclose  a  promising  option  for  solving  this  problem  the  deployment  ot  hard  site 
ballistic  missile  defenses  Although  both  the  Ford  and  the  Carter  administrations  sought 
to  curb  the  growth  of  Soviet  ICBM  capabilities  in  follow-on  negotiations,  the  SALT  II 
treaty  again  fails  to  protect  the  Minuteman  force  from  becoming  vulnerable  to  preemptive 
attack 

Vet  as  with  the  ABM  treaty,  the  new  accord  has  aireadv  c  implicated  umlateial 
American  efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  by  constraining  the  deployment  ot  a 
mobile  ICBM  force  For  a  start,  the  protocol  attached  to  the  treaty  prohibits  the  deploy  - 
ment  of  mobile  land-based  launchers  and  air-to-surface  ballistic  missiles  through  1981 
(a  wholly  theoretical  constraint  because  the  United  States  would  be  unable  under  almost 
any  circumstance,  to  field  a  mobile  system  until  after  the  protocol  expired'  A  more  prac¬ 
tical  constraint  concerns  the  compatibility  of  various  basing  modes  tor  a  mobile  missile 
with  the  verificahon  requirements  of  the  new  treaty  The  Carter  administration  has  ruled 
out  the  most  secure  (and  least  expensive)  larid-based  mode— the  multiple  protective 
structure  (MPS)  or  she'l  game  system— on  the  ground  that  it  would  pose  seveie 
monitoring  difficulties  for  future  arms  control  regimes  Regardless  of  whether  this 
assessment  is  correct,  the  administration  is  now  exploring  an  approach  to  basing  the 
new  MX — the  "zippered  trench  — that  will  be  more  costly,  require  more  land,  and  is  likely 
to  arouse  greater  local  opposition  All  ot  these  considerations  could  lead  to  delays  in 
deploying  a  survivable  land-based  missile  or  possibly  the  cancellation  of  the  system 
altogether 
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SALT  s  almost  pernicious  impact  on  Mmutoman  vulnerability  is  mirrored,  in  some 
respects,  by  its  consequences  tor  the  changing  nuclear  balance  in  the  Luropean  theater 
As  in  the  case  ot  central  strategic  forces,  the  new  treaty  does  little  to  arrest  the  growth  of 
Soviet  medium -range  capabilities  directed  against  Western  Europe  and  m  some  ways 
the  accord  actually  seems  to  exacerbate  the  increasing  problems  confronting  the 
Alliance  m  responding  to  the  SS  .’0  the  Backfire,  and  other  systems  Although  the  ad 
ministration  .cs  s ts  that  the  inclusion  of  sea  and  ground-  launched  cruise  missiles  w odd 
not  pteiudice  the  ability  ot  the  United  States  to  exploit  these  systems  in  theater  nuclear 
roles  after  1981 .  the  political  costs  ot  extracting  these  systems  from  further  limitation  at 
SALT  III  are  likely  to  be  high 

The  problem  for  the  Alliance  in  agreeing  on  a  program  to  respond  to  Moscow  s  new 
i  urostrategic  capabilities  has  been  compounded,  moreover,  by  developments  m  the 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction  (MBFR)  exercise  m  Vienna  While  cruise  missiles 
(armed  with  conventional  as  well  as  nuclear  munitions)  are  now  the  subiect  ot  bilateral 
negotiation  at  SALT,  another  potential  counter  to  new  Soviet  medium  range  systems  the 
extended-range  Pershing,  could  be  complicated  by  the  so-called  "Option  Three  pro 
posal  at  Vienna,  this  proposal  would  trade  American  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery 
systems  (F  4  aircraft  and  existing  Peishing  systems)  for  Soviet  tank  forces  Thus  while 
the  West  faces  real  and  procedural  constraints  on  its  freedom  ot  action  to  modernise 
nuclear  forces  in  and  around  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  has  retained  almost  complete 
freedom  ot  action  in  building  up  nuclear  forces  that  are  deployed  in.  or  targeted  against 
Western  Europe  The  only  exceptions  are  marginal  constraints  on  Backfire  which  are 
aimed  mostly  at  limiting  its  intercontinental  capabilities 

While  MBFR  is  not  contributing  to  a  solution  to  nuclear  problems  in  Ct'ntr<il  Europe 
a  negotiating  outcome  could  also  conflict  with  Alliance  efforts  to  stabilize  the  conven 
tional  balance  in  the  region  Not  only  does  the  outcome  that  the  West  hopes  to  achieve  m 
the  negotiations—  parity"  in  manpower  levels— seem  increasingly  irrelevant  to  the 
challenge  ot  defending  central  Europe  from  the  type  ot  "Blitzkrieg  threat  outlined  by 
Steven  Canby  and  others,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  an  MBFR  agreement  could  raise 
some  obstacles  to  the  current  efforts  aimed  at  improving  NATO  readiness  and  staying 
power,  such  as  building  up  European  reserves  and  augmenting  American  reinforcements 

The  negotiations  on  limiting  Soviet  and  American  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  regional  arms  transfers  have  only  been  underway  for  a  relatively  short  period  ot 
time.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  same  problems  that  have  emerged  at  SALT  and  MBFR 
can  be  seen  in  these  two  negotiating  enterprises. 

In  areas  around  the  Indian  Ocean,  greater  regional  instability,  together  with  the 
growing  dependence  of  the  West  on  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  forged  a  strong  argu 
ment  tor  augmenting  the  American  naval  and  air  presence  Vet  an  Indian  Ocean  accord 
that  stabilized  the  presence  of  superpower  navies  in  the  region  (and  also  neglected  to 
control  forces  around  the  Indian  Ocean  littoial)  would  clearly  hamper  any  serious 
American  effort  to  plan  and  prepare  tor  contingencies  in  the  region 

The  same  is  probably  true  of  any  accord  controlling  arms  transfers  The  tall  ot  the 
Shah  of  Iran  has  demonstrated  the  limits  to  which  American  arms  sales  can  be  used  as  a 
surrogate  for  American  military  power,  but  in  an  era  when  direct  military  intervention  re 
mains  an  unpopular  option  for  protecting  force,  arms  sales,  as  the  Egvptian-lsiaeli  peace 
process  underscores,  continue  to  be  an  especially  important  military  and  diplomatic  in 
strument  Particularly  when  the  United  States  lacks  the  interest  and  the  ability  to  use  sin 
rogates  in  regional  conflicts,  agreements  that  limit  American  access  to  local  allies  are 
likely  to  have  adverse  consequences 
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In  sum.  the  problem  with  existing  arms  control  exercises  is  not  that  they  have  merely 
tailed  to  respond  to  the  challenges  to  American  security  that  are  likely  to  dominate 
security  planning  in  the  1980  s  As  we  shall  see  below,  it  was  (and  is)  a  mistake  to 
believe  that  negotiations  by  themselves  could  cope  with  these  problems  The  bigger 
problem  is  that  in  many  instances,  arms  control  seems  increasingly  to  impede  ettorts  to 
cope  with  these  challenges  through  other  means 

WHAT  ARMS  CONTROL  CAN  DO 

It  has  now  become  commonplace  tor  analysts  and  government  officials  to  argue  as 
did  Leslie  H  Geib  recently,  that — 

As  d  result  of  Speed  I  f  za!  ton  of  nuno  w  mandate  people  all  loo  often 
focus  exclusively  O/lfuv  on  mililaiy  programs  or  on  arms  control  whtlp  losmg 
Sight  of  the  other  Vet  neither  new  forces  nor  arms  control  agreements  are  an 
end  in  itself  The  are  only  means  to  an  end  which  is  to  ensure  national  security 

But  recognising  that  a  sort  of  analytical  and  bureaucratic  de-coupling  between 
arms  control  and  defense  planning  has  occurred  is  only  the  first  step  toward  finding  a 
solution  to  the  problems  described  above  The  second,  more  difficult  step  is  to  recognize 
that  the  conflicts  and  inconsistencies  that  plague  arms  control  and  detense  planning  flow, 
in  the  main,  from  misconceptions  about  what  negotiations  can  accomplish  Thus,  while  il 
is  now  an  article  of  faith  that  arms  control  cannot  substitute  tor  an  adequate  detense 
posture.  American  negotiating  strategy  and  conduct  in  many  areas  seem  to  assure  that 
this  is  the  case  Indeed,  some  ot  the  basic  beliefs  that  underpin  American  thinking  about 
arms  control  seems  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  achieving  greater  compatibility  between 
negotiating  policy  and  military  strategy 

Ths  Function  of  Arm*  Controt 

A  central  fallacy  of  the  existing  approach  to  arms  control  is  the  ballet  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  negotiations  is  to  alleviate  sources  ot  military  instability.  Probably  the 
most  conspicuous  aspect  of  the  SALT  enterprise  is  the  absence  ot  any  shared  consensus 
between  the  two  sides  over  the  role  and  utility  of  long-range  nuclear  weapons,  in  par¬ 
ticular.  the  meaning  of  "strategic  stability  And  without  such  a  consensus,  negotiators 
have  failed  to  work  out  solutions  to  such  problems  as  ICBM  vulnerability  In  March  1  977. 
for  example,  the  Carter  administration  tabled  a  proposal  that,  from  the  American  perspec¬ 
tive.  would  have  restructured  both  sides  arsenals  along  more  stable  lines  the  most 
threatening  (and  vulnerable)  component  of  both  sides  torces  would  have  been 
de-emphasized  while  each  would  have  been  free  to  build  up  its  more  secure  sea-based 
and  bomber  torces 

Although  some  American  officials  argued  that  Moscow  s  rejection  of  the  so-called 
"comprehensive  proposal  simply  reflected  a  tack  of  imagination,  there  were  sound 
strategic  reasons  for  turning  down  the  Soviet  action  For  a  start,  given  technological  and 
geographical  reasons,  the  idea  of  placing  greater  reliance  on  SL8M  s  (sea-launched 
ballistic  missiles)  and  bombers  undoubtedly  appeared  unattractive  to  Soviet  planners 
More  important,  from  a  Soviet  doctrinal  perspective,  the  growing  vulnerability  ot 
American  ICBM  s  was  probably  viewed  as  a  stabilizing  rather  than  a  dangerous  develop¬ 
ment  What  the  March  1977  episode  reveals,  along  with  the  experience  at  MBFR,  is  that, 
lacking  any  agreed  notion  among  negotiators  over  what  "stability  constitutes,  the  most 
likely  outcomes  ot  arms  control  are  agreements  like  the  SALT  II  treaty — accords  that 
ratify  rather  than  restructure  the  prevailing  character  ot  the  military  balance  This  is 
surely  why  the  Vienna  talks  have  so  far  tailed  to  produce  an  accord,  while  there  are  good 
reasons  tor  the  West  to  insist  on  manpower  parity  in  the  center  region,  the  Soviet  Ltnion 
possesses  equally  strong  incentives  tor  maintaining  its  existing  position  ot  superiority 
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The  foregoing  should  not  be  interpreted  to  suggest  that  arms  control  outcomes  are 
always  militarily  meaningless  Agreements,  such  as  the  1  972  ABM  treaty,  can  of  course 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  plans  of  both  sides.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  ABM  treaty,  it  is 
probably  a  mistake  to  view  new  agreements  as  part  of  a  process  of  doctrinal  con¬ 
vergence.  The  hypothesis  that  Moscow,  in  agreeing  on  severe  restrictions  on  ABM 
deployment,  agreed,  in  effect,  to  a  system  of  "nuclear  mutual  vulnerability"  must  be 
judged  against  continuing  Soviet  efforts  in  the  areas  of  air  defense,  civil  defense,  an¬ 
tisubmarine  warfare,  and  antisatellite  systems  A  much  more  plausible  explanation  for 
Moscow  s  decision  to  enter  into  the  treaty  is  that  with  the  American  Safeguard  system 
ready  to  undergo  deployment,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  hardheaded  decision  to  close 
off  competition  in  ABM  s  Again,  the  lesson  is  not  that  arms  control  outcomes  reflect  a 
narrowing  of  strategic  beliefs,  but  that  nations  can  sometimes  reach  agreement  for  very 
different  reasons. 

Arms  Control  and  Military  Change 

A  second  fallacy  that  proceeds  from  the  notion  of  arms  control  as  a  “solver"  of 
defense  problems  is  the  idea  that  military  programs  that  threaten  existing  negotiations 
somehow  endanger  deterrence.  As  suggested  above,  the  most  common  result  of  arms 
control  is  not  enhanced  stability  but  the  registration  of  reality ,  agreements  are  often  con¬ 
troversial  because  more  than  anything  else,  they  spotlight  military  deficiencies  But  when 
looking  at  the  impact  of  military  programs  on  arms  control  negotiations,  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  tendency  to  confuse  means  and  ends.  Weapons  that  for  one  reason  or  another  pose 
threats  to  existing  negotiations  are  viewed  as  threatening  stability  when,  in  fact,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  their  deployment  might  be  just  the  opposite. 

The  cruise  missile  program  is  an  example  of  a  weapon  which  threatened  arms  con¬ 
trol  talks  but  the  deployment  of  which  might  in  fact  be  stabilizing.  It  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  cruise  missile  complicated  efforts  over  the  last  3  years  to  complete  the 
SALT  II  treaty  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  missile  posed  challenges  to  verification, 
while  its  utility  in  both  strategic  and  theater  roles  (armed  with  nuclear  and  conventional 
warheads)  created  daunting  problems  of  categorization.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that 
while  cruise  missiles  posed  a  threat  to  SALT,  their  deployment  in  large  numbers  would  be 
more  likely  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken  deterrence.  While  clearly  a  second-strike 
weapon  in  a  strategic  role,  their  ability  to  offer  more  survivable  basing  modes  at  land  and 
sea  and  their  possible  marriage  to  a  new  family  of  conventional  munitions  would  be 
clearly  desirable  in  theater  roles 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  what  some  people  refer  to  as  the  "qualitative  arms 
race  can  threaten  military  stability.  New  weapons  technologies  can  increase  first-strike 
incentives  and  produce  unwanted  side  effects,  such  as  collateral  damage.  In  the  longer 
term,  they  can  also  force  wrenching  changes  in  prevailing  patterns  of  military  thought,  as 
laser  and  charged-particle  defensive  systems  might  necessitate  in  a  decade  or  more 
from  now.  At  the  same  time,  technological  superiority  continues  to  be  an  official  goal  of 
American  defense  policy.  Had  the  SALT  process  been  underway  in  the  early  1960's,  the 
Soviet  Union,  together  with  many  arms  control  proponents  in  the  United  States,  would 
have  probably  maintained  that  the  deployment  of  Polaris  SSBN's  created  verification 
difficulties  and  also  represented  another  destabilizing  round  of  the  “qualitative  arms 
race."  It  did  represent  a  new  departure  in  military  technology,  but  in  an  era  of  growing 
ICBM  vulnerability,  the  deployment  of  SSBN  s  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  anything  but  a 
beneficial  development.  If  arms  control  is  not  a  substitute  for  unilateral  defense  in¬ 
itiatives,  then  the  costs  for  negotiations  of  fielding  new  systems  must  be  measured 
against  the  military  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  their  deployment 
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Disaggregating  the  Military  Balances 

The  cruise  missile  case  is  also  useful  in  highlighting  the  tendency  ot  negotiations 
to  distort,  simplify,  and  most  importantly,  compartmentalize  military  reality.  As  the 

acronym  implies,  the  SALT  process  uses  as  its  central  organizing  principle  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  distinct  class  of  American  and  Soviet  forces  known  as  "strategic  weapons  " 
While  this  was  generally  an  accurate  description  ol  the  state  ol  technology  during  the 
1 9S0's,  a  new  class  ot  more  accurate  and  flexible  systems,  like  the  cruise  missile,  is 
making  traditional  distinctions  between  '  strategic  "  and  general  purpose  forces  ob 
solete  (Moreover,  new  munitions,  like  tuel-air  explosives  and  enhanced  radiation 
weapons  are  blurring  distinctions  between  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  ) 

As  a  result,  the  SALT  process,  with  its  preoccupation  with  the  "homeland-to- 
homeland"  nuclear  balance  between  the  superpowers,  has  become  an  increasingly  inap¬ 
propriate  forum  for  coping  with  weapons  technologies  that  are  relevant  in  both  "central 
strategic "  and  regional  military  contingencies  SALT  outcomes  that  limit  these  systems 
are  unattractive  because  they  foreclose  options  for  upgrading  theater  defenses  At  the 
same  time,  agreements  that  exclude  these  systems  are  equally  unattractive,  because,  as 
the  controversy  over  the  Backfire  illustrates,  neither  side  likes  the  idea  ol  allowing  the 
other  to  increase  its  intercontinental-range  arsenal  under  the  guise  ol  expanding  its 
theater  forces 

Because  ol  American  nuclear  commitments  to  the  delense  ol  Western  Europe,  the 
notion  ol  a  "homeland-to  homeland"  balance  fostered  by  SALT  was  never  terribly  attrac¬ 
tive  During  a  period  in  which  the  systems  limited  by  the  process  were  not  directly  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  defense  ol  the  theater,  bilateral  agreements  were  bearable  But  in  a  period 
when  it  no  longer  is  possible  to  compartmentalize  the  American-Soviet  strategic 
balance,  new  SALT  agreements  seem  certain  to  work  against  the  military  interest  and  the 
political  cohesion  ol  the  Western  alliance 

If  SALT  points  out  the  problems  of  trying  to  limit  a  functional  category  ol  arms,  like 
strategic  weapons,  the  Vienna  talks  underline  the  dangers  of  geographical  compartmen- 
talization  Since  the  talks  got  underway,  analysts  have  complained  about  the  geographi 
cal  asymmetries  inherent  in  efforts  to  limit  forces  in  an  artificially  bounded  chunk  ol 
central  Europe  Some  critics  have  worried,  for  example,  that  it  any  agreement  covering 
American  and  Soviet  forces  were  reached,  the  United  States  would  be  forced  to  withdraw 
forces  beyond  the  Atlantic  while  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  only  to  move  its  forces 
back  into  the  Western  Military  District  Most  Western  governments,  however,  have 
viewed  this  as  an  acceptable  price  to  pay  in  order  to  achieve  some  semblance  ot  man¬ 
power  parity  in  the  center  region 

But  the  geographical  consequences  of  an  accord  at  MBFR  would  take  on  much 
greater  significance  it.  as  now  seems  likely,  an  agreement  also  limited  military  equip 
ment.  particularly  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  The  concept  ol  a  "nuclear  balance "  in  the 
NATO  guidelines  area  is  meaningless  because  the  countries  there  can  be  targeted  by 
Soviet  weapons  lying  outside  the  boundaries  covered  in  the  negotiations  This  is  the  es¬ 
sential  problem  of  NATO's  "Option  Three"  proposal  It  is  predicated  on  an  assumption 
that  was  debatable  in  1975.  but  will  cc  rtainly  not  be  the  case  in  the  t  980  s  By  constrain 
ing  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  in  central  Europe,  the  West  might  not  only  limit  its  options 
to  respond  to  shorter-range  systems  like  the  SS  2t  and  SS-22.  but  as  mentioned  above, 
the  alliance  could  also  find  itsell  hampered  in  countering  longer-range  systems,  like  the 
SS-20,  which  are  targeted  against,  but  not  deployed  in.  central  Europe 
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In  a  similar  way,  military  reality  is  also  distorted  by  the  artificial  geographical  boon 
dniies  in  the  Indian  Ocean  negotiations  Oiscuasing  naval  forces  at  sea  without 
reference  to  shitting  capabilities  on  land  probably  can  work  only  against  the  West  For 
the  foreseeable  future,  carrier  based  airciaft  will  probably  provide  the  only  immediate 
air  power  that  the  United  States  wilt  be  able  to  bring  to  beat  within  the  region  In  the  most 
critical  areas  on  the  Indian  Ocean  littoral  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Soviet  land  based  all 
could  be  decisive 

Hut  ,r  nu'ii'  basic  qin'slii'n  is  ivhi'thiM  the  .illcmp!  In  tri'i'.'i'  (ho  existing  naval 
balance  at  some  tough  levol  ol  par  it  \  is  o  von  a  do  suable  goal  in  apply  mg  aims  t  nut  to! 
to  the  Indian  Wean  In  both  SAI  I  and  Mill  It  panlv  can  ho  instilled  ns  a  negotiating  out 
come  because  both  the  I  Initod  Stales  and  Soviet  l  imon  possess  i  nughlv  similai  in'i'i  ests 
in  guaiantei'ing  then  own  seem  it v  and  ttiat  of  then  rospoi  In  e  allies  in  I  mope  I  low  ev  or 
Hie  stakes  lot  the  two  sides  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  more  pnthi  ulnilv  the  I'eisian  liull 
and  the  Middle  t  ast  seem  quite  disparate  Although  closoi  to  lire  No  v  let  l  in  ion  the  viiilf  is 
I, n  mote  important  to  the  West  Arguably  then  the  United  Stales  might  need  to  maintain 
supoiioi  ti'icr's  m  the  legion 

It  is  also  questionable  vyhothoi  panlv  is  a  desuat'le  goal  in  approaching  uegohn 
lions  on  conventional  aims  transfers  As  both  political  and  mihlaiv  inslmments  aims 
tr.insli'is  contei  intlueni  e  in  pea«  elime  and  on  occasion  lev  ei  age  in  lime  ol  <  on II n  I 
Although  the  t  tinted  Slates  and  lire  Soviet  Union  aie  commonly  lumped  togethei  as  the 
two  superpowers  they  obviously  differ  in  then  ability  to  use  military  supply  'pin 
lionships  to  tin'll  own  adv  milage  I'm  In  ulaily  in  such  regions  as  I  atm  Amei  n  a  whom  the 
t  Initr'd  States  has  long  eniey  ed  greater  at  >  ess  the  pi  opo sal  tor  putting  the  •super  power  s 
on  equal  looting  with  regaut  to  aims  sales  seems  to  make  little  sense 

THE  BUREAUCRATIC  FACTOR 

Although  the  piohlems  outlined  ahoy  p  stem  pi  imai  ily  Item  a  conceptual  londein  v  to 
make  aims  control  an  end  in  itsoll  tlrev  Irave  been  stionglv  lemloicetl  t'\  I'meam  inlic 
In'havioi  I  r'i  example  wlnle  lew  analysts  believe  that  the  Ameticun  Sovu’t  t'alance  in 
central  stiategn'  Ion  es  sliouhi  be  viewed  in  isolation  tiom  othr'i  aspects  >'l  the  I  ast 
West  milit at  v  Ivalarn  e  it  is  almost  mev  liable  that  I'tticials  dr'ei'lv  immei  sod  in  the  dav  to 
day  complexities  ol  SAI  I  pay  little  attention  to  the  vvidei  implications  of  negotiating  out 
comes  t  Inis  until  t  mopean  governments  began  to  anxiously  question  the  implications 
tor  Alliance  seem rlv  ol  cmise  missile  constraints  at  SAI  1  thev'aitei  administration  rtnl 
not  begin  to  considei  in  a  sein'iis  wav  how  the  negotiating  pioooss  had  I'r'gun  to  spill 
i'vi'i  inti’  the  realm  ot  theatei  nucleai  forces  Simrlailv  one  reason  that  the  adminisba 
lion  was  also  late  in  recognizing  tire  psychological  and  military  problems  posed  loi 
I  mope  I'v  tire  SS  ,'U  was  that  the  weapon  trad  not  emerged  as  a  tactoi  nr  pitlioi  SAI  1  oi 
Mill  II 

the  tendency  to  seek  parity  m  negotiations  even  when  this  might  he  an  mapptopi ' 
ale  goal  *  an  also  bo  explained  in  huienuoiatie  terms  because  officials  want  proposals 
Ural  are  fan  that  have  a  chance  of  being  accepted  I  in, ally  olhcials  responsible  lot 
aims  i  onhol  umteistanriablv  Irave  a  natural  avr'ision  to  new  weai'ons  technologies  tpm 
ticularly  systems  that  appear  to  Uneaten  central  organizing  concepts  such  as  the  >  nuso 
missile  at  SAI  1 1  r'i  weapons  that  irose  verification  pioblems  (like  ttre  MI'S  basmvl  mode 
for  the  MX1  Whatever  c.rse  can  be  made  loi  the  weapons  on  stiatevin  giounds  they  make 
negotiations  moii'  difficult  and  in  the  minds  o!  many  officials  this  is  nun  Ir  a  weighliei 
consideration 
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These  (actors  help  explain  why.  In  a  bureaucratic  sense,  the  establishment  ot  an 
arms  control  process  is  in  some  ways  more  Important  than  whether  it  produces  an  agree¬ 
ment.  To  begin  with,  the  creation  ol  an  arms  control  process  allows  new  participants  to 
shape  policy  In  the  area  under  discussion.  In  the  absence  ol  arms  control,  decisions  over 
military  posture  and  weapons  development  and  deployment  are  dominated  try  the 
Detense  Department,  with  the  services  possessing  a  large  voice  in  most  matters  Hut 
once  a  "detense  problem'  is  transformed  into  an  "arms  control  issue,  guestions  like  the 
Inline  ol  American  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  become  central  matters  ol  concern 
lor  the  State  Department  and  the  Aims  Contiol  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ADDA)  Indeed, 
both  the  State  Department  and  ACDA  have  a  vested  interest  in  proliferating  aims  control 
negotiations  it  only  to  maximize  then  impact  on  defense  policy  II  is  not  haul  to  under 
stand,  then,  why  the  State  Department  strongly  opposed  the  19/M  decision  to  suspend 
the  Indian  Ocean  talks  and  why  it  pushed  so  hard  tor  a  resumption  ol  the  negotiations 
prior  to  President  Carter's  summit  meeting  in  June  1 9/9  with  Leonid  Hrezhnev  in  Vienna 

While  there  are  strong  bureaucratic  incentives  to  begin  negotiations,  them  am  also 
payotts  to  be  gained  Item  continuing  them  Some  yean;  back  political  scientists  noted 
that  in  major  weapons  system  procurement  programs,  militaiy  organizations  often  lost 
sight  ol  the  original  military  rationale  lot  new  systems  and  that  getting  the  |ob  done 
became  the  measure  ol  bureaucratic  success  lhus.  while  the  supersonic  I)  /0  bomber 
was  obsolete  to  Soviet  high  altitude  surface  to  an  missiles  when  it  was  ready  lor 
deployment,  the  organizational  and  personal  stakes  involved  in  the  program  made  il 
almost  impossible  to  turn  oil  In  such  a  way.  it  was  argued,  them  was  a  "mad  momentum 
to  weapons  procurement  In  the  same  way.  there  is  also  a  mad  momentum  to  arms  con 
trol  in  the  sense  that  the  goal  ol  achieving  agreement  can  supplant  an  earlier  strategic 
objective  A  basic  rationale  lot  plunging  into  lire  MHI  IT  exercise,  lor  example,  was  to 
dampen  enthusiasm  in  the  Senate  lot  unilateral  withdrawal  ol  Amoiioan  hoops  Irom 
I  mope  That  rationale  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  MHI  IT  dynamic  continues 

These  (actors  are  useful  in  explaining  why  arms  control  can  sometimes  become  a 
bureaucratic  end  in  itself,  but  they  do  not  shed  much  light  on  how  negotiations  become 
decoupled  from  defense  planning  In  the  first  place.  At  the  heart  ot  the  matter  are  deep- 
seated  differences  of  view  over  such  basic  questions  as  the  utility  ot  military  force,  the 
severity  of  the  Soviet  military  threat,  and  Ihe  nature  ot  Soviet-Amerlcan  arms  competi¬ 
tion.  On  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  are  those  who  argue  that  militaiy  foice  is  ol 
declining  televance  in  the  (lost  Cold  Wai  era.  that  Ihe  Soviet  Union  is  beset  with  all  soils 
ol  domestic  problems  and  new  foreign  threats,  such  as  Chinn,  and  that  the  aims  nice  is 
essentially  a  mechanistic  game  ol  "monkey  see.  monkey  do  yin  the  othei  end  id  Ihe 
spectrum,  observers  argue  that  the  utility  ol  loice  has  not  declined  Ihe  Soviet  Union  is 
depicted  as  a  stronger,  increasingly  more  assertive  power  and  Ihe  aims  lace  is  said,  in 
lad.  not  to  be  a  race  at  all.  but  a  much  more  complex  phenomenon  in  which  both  sides  aie 
running  at  different  speeds  and  loi  different  reasons 

There  is  no  way  that  government  can  resolve  these  differences  in  perception,  bul 
what  is  surprising  is  how  Ihe  sliuduie  ol  the  national  socially  establishment  seems  to 
widen  them  Arms  control  and  defense  planning  (unctions  are  not  only  fragmented 
throughout  the  government  but  the  nature  ol  Ihe  inteiagency  process  seems  moie 
designed  to  create  differences  than  to  reach  consensus 

In  part,  the  existence  ol  the  Aims  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  responsible 
lor  this  state  of  affairs  Having  no  responsibility  lor  either  threat  assessment  01  lon  e 
planning,  blit  possessing  strong  vested  interests  in  negotiations.  Al'DA  has  little  reason 
to  get  involved  in  the  difficult  trade  offs  between  arms  control  and  unilateral  militaiy  Ilex 
ibilily  This  was  not  always  the  case  Cheated  in  t9M1.  Ihe  agency  was  seen  as  an 
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instrument  tor  bringing  arms  control  issues  to  the  attention  of  the  national  security 
establishment.  But  ACDA  may  have  become  a  victim  of  its  own  success,  or  more  pre¬ 
cisely.  the  success  ot  arms  control  As  arms  control  moved  trom  being  a  diplomatic  ex¬ 
periment  to  a  central  fixture  of  American  foreign  policy,  ACDA's  role  has  been  displaced 
by  arms  control  units  within  the  Pentagon,  the  State  Department,  and  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  result  is  that  in  order  to  justify  its  existence,  the  agency  has  had  to 
become  ever  more  doctrinaire  in  its  adherence  to  the  primacy  of  arms  control  This  has 
not  only  created  unnecessary  bureaucratic  frictions,  but  in  many  cases,  it  has  curiously 
reduced  the  influence  of  the  agency 

The  Innovation  of  arms  control  impact  statements  has  further  accelerated  ACDA's 
estrangement  from  the  defense  planning  community,  because  the  process  actually  en¬ 
courages  the  agency  to  adopt  a  different  perspective  on  weapons  issues  than  the 
Defense  Department.  The  fact  that  ACDA  and  the  Defense  Department  report  to  different 
committees  on  Capitol  Hill  and  possess  different  congressional  constituencies  only 
serves  to  deepen  this  split. 

In  the  Pentagon  itself,  other  divisions  are  at  work  It  is  no  coincidence  (as  the 
Soviets  are  fond  of  saying)  that  the  rise  of  arms  control  as  a  central  policy  objective  ac¬ 
companied  the  expansion  of  civilian  control  in  the  Pentagon.  The  so-called  "McNamara 
Revolution''  of  the  1 960's  not  only  brought  managerial  changes  to  the  building,  but  also  a 
new  sympathy  for  negotiated  military  restraint  Understandably,  the  military  services 
viewed  arms  control  as  part  of  a  larger  threat  to  their  traditional  prerogatives  And  they 
were  correct  in  doing  so,  By  framing  military  issues  as  arms  control  problems,  civilian- 
dominated  organizations,  such  as  the  Office  of  International  Security  Affairs,  were  able  to 
gain  considerable  influence  at  the  expense  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  Thus,  like  ACDA  in 
the  wider  interagency  process,  the  services,  along  with  the  Joint  Chiefs,  were  gradually 
pushed  to  adopt  extreme  positions  on  arms  control  As  in  the  budgetary  process,  their 
views  gradually  lost  credibility  and  they  came  to  be  seen  as  obstacles  to  agreement  In 
the  process,  the  professional  military  has  inevitably  come  to  view  arms  control  as  a 
threat  rather  than  an  opportunity. 

FINDING  A  NEW  BALANCE 

The  central  argument  of  this  paper  has  been  that  arms  control  and  defense  planning 
are  out  of  kilter  largely  because  misunderstandings  about  what  can  be  achieved  in 
negotiations  have  been  reinforced  by  bureaucratic  behavior  In  this  section,  several 
prescriptions  are  offered  for  dealing  with  this  problem 

Scaling  Down  Ambitions 

The  central  reality  of  arms  control  is  that  only  rarely  do  negotiated  outcomes  ad¬ 
dress  pressing  military  concerns  To  reiterate,  arms  control  is  primarily  useful  for 
registering  and  codifying  an  existing  balance  of  forces.  This  can  be  a  useful  outcome  At 
SALT,  the  belief  that  American  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  are  roughly  equivalent  (at 
least  in  size)  is  probably  critical  to  the  maintenance  of  detente,  however  uneasy  In  the 
same  way.  an  MBFR  agreement  that  provided  for  equal  manpower  ceilings  (assuming  an 
agreed  data  base)  would  also  create  a  condition  of  "optical  parity  "  that  would  surely 
enhance  political  confidence  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 

Moreover,  arms  control  agreements  can  create  a  degree  of  predictability  that  is 
useful  both  politically  and  militarily  In  criticizing  arms  control,  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  uncertainty  that  plagued  political  leaders  and  military  planners  during  the  first  halt  of 
the  1960  s  In  the  early  part  of  the  decade,  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  Soviet  strategic 
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programs  led  the  United  States  to  rush  ahead  with  programs  that,  by  1  96T>.  seemed  un 
necessary  American  overreaction  in  the  early  1960  s  probably  fostered  a  tendency  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  decade  to  underestimate  Soviet  strategic  ambitions,  an  even  more 
dangerous  development  Whatever  else  SALT  II  does,  it  will  enable  political  and  military 
authorities  to  agree  on  the  character  of  the  strategic  environment  in  the  mid  t  980  s 
Thus,  beyond  the  political  value  of  the  agreement.  SALT  II  will  serve  as  a  useful  military 
planning  tool  over  the  coming  decade 

But  optical  parity  and  predictability  are  not  the  same  things  as  the  maintenance  ol 
deterrence  In  strategic  forces,  the  maintenance  of  credible  deterrence  requires  the 
deployment  of  American  land-based  systems  in  a  more  survivablo  basing  mode  and.  ntoie 
controversially,  an  enhanced  ability  to  threaten  hard  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
European  theater,  deterrence  also  requires  more  survivable  nuclear  forces  as  well  as 
more  "useable  theater  weapons  It  could  turn  out  that  many  options  tor  bolstering  deter 
rence  in  these  areas  could  well  complicate  future  arms  control  efforts  There  is  no  ob 
vious  solution  to  this  dilemma  Some  observers,  like  Alton  Fry  and  Christoph  Bertram, 
have  argued  that  the  emphasis  in  new  arms  control  efforts  should  be  shitted  from  limiting 
numbers  and  types  ot  weapons  to  exploring  agreements  that  would  prohibit  "destabili/ 
ing  strategic  behavior  such  as  threatening  each  other  s  retaliatory  capabilities 

Reflecting  this  tendency,  the  present  administration,  despite  the  lessons  ol  SAl  T  II 
seems  interested  in  shaping  a  new  set  of  grandiose  goals  for  the  next  round  of  negotia 
tions  In  the  view  of  this  writer,  this  would  be  a  maior  mistake  Asking  too  much  from  SAL  T 
III  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  raising  expectations  (hat  wrlf  surely  be  disappointed  later,  but 
it  places  a  national  security  burden  on  SALT  that  it  cannot  bear 

If  there  is  a  solution,  it  probably  lies  in  asking  arms  control  to  do  less  instead  of 
more.  Thus,  at  SALT  III,  the  United  States  should  not  seek  severe  quantitative  reductions 
or  tighter  qualitiative  constraints.  An  accord  that  provided  both  sides  with  some  flex¬ 
ibility  for  dealing  unilaterally  with  their  separately  perceived  military  problems  might  not 
only  be  more  negotiable  but  might  also  be  more  conducive  to  overall  stability.  Scaling 
down  ambitions  lor  arms  control  will  not  totally  eliminate  the  very  real  tensions  between 
efforts  to  achieve  “optical  parity"  at  SALT  and  unilateral  ellorts  to  strengthen  deter¬ 
rence.  But  the  first  step  toward  wisdom  in  this  area  is  to  recognize  that  such  a  tension 
exists. 

Using  Arms  Control  to  Bolster  Deterrence 

While  negotiations  alone  are  unlikely  to  produce  solutions  to  military  problems, 
arms  control,  in  conjunction  with  American  defense  initiatives,  can  offer  some  promising 
approaches  to  coping  with  new  Soviet  challenges  Perhaps  the  strongest  military  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  made  for  SALT  II  is  that  by  putting  a  ceiling  on  Soviet  missile  warheads, 
the  agreement  works  to  enhance  the  potential  survivability  of  the  MX  Without  a  limit  on 
warhead  fractionation,  the  argument  goes,  the  Soviet  Union  could  counter  any  deceptive 
basing  system  for  a  mobile  missile  by  massively  expanding  its  warhead  inventory 

One  can  think  of  other  ways  that  possible  arms  control  outcomes  could  work 
synergistically  with  unilateral  defense  decisions  For  example,  limits  on  Soviet  an 
defenses  at  SALT  III.  particularly  around  hard  targets,  would  ensure  the  continuing  etlec 
tiveness  of  cruise  missiles  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  probably  a  mistake  to  allow  American 
forces  to  become  overly  dependent  on  arms  control  constraints  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Although  Moscow  has  agreed  to  Iractionation  limits  at  SAl  T.  the  MX  will  not  un 
dergo  deployment  until  after  the  treaty  is  due  to  run  out  Thus,  at  SALT  III.  Soviet 
negotiators  could  either  refuse  to  agree  to  further  limits  on  fractionation  oi  more  likely. 
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exact  a  steep  price  in  concessions  elsewhere  and  demand  major  concessions  in  other 
areas  as  a  price  tor  enabling  the  United  States  to  proceed  with  the  MX 

The  main  way  that  defense  programs  and  arms  control  can  interact  in  a  positive 
fashion  is  by  enhancing  American  negotiating  leverage.  As  the  ABM  case  suggests, 
weapons  programs  can  provide  incentives  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  consider  negotiating 
outcomes  that  do  more  than  simply  ratify  prevailing  strategic  trends.  Observers  have 
suggested,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Carter's  MX  decision  could  force  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
the  first  time,  to  think  seriously  about  the  merit  of  severe  constraints  on  MIRVed  ICBM’s. 

Yet,  'bargaining  chip "  negotiating  strategies  must  be  approached  with  caution  In 
the  ABM  case,  the  United  States  possessed  a  system  that  was  technologically  vastly 
superior  to  what  Moscow  had  and,  equally  important,  its  deployment  lay  right  around  the 
corner  These  conditions  are  absent  in  the  MX  case  First,  with  the  MX  only  now  starting 
full  scale  development,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  system  to  provide  American 
negotiators  much  negotiating  leverage  in  the  immediate  tuture  Second,  the  system  s 
hard-target  capability  will  not  be  qualitatively  different  than  Soviet  systems  undergoing 
deployment  at  the  same  time  Thus,  it  is  probably  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  react  to  the  threat  of  MX  deployment  by  agreeing  to  a  scheme  for 
de -emphasizing  land-based  ICBM's  A  much  less  painless  response  to  the  MX  would  be 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  find  a  more  survivable  basing  mode  for  its  own  ICBM  s 

Political  problems  can  also  arise  from  the  inappropriate  use  of  "bargaining  chips 
This  is  perhaps  most  clearly  illustrated  in  the  current  effort  by  NATO  to  agree  on  a  plan 
for  modernizing  long-range  theater  nuclear  forces  Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  nuclear 
deployment  issues  in  various  European  states,  governments  are  attracted  to  the  idea  ol 
coupling  an  alliance  decision  to  deploy  a  new,  long-range  system  with  an  arms  control 
offer  to  the  East  While  this  strategy  might  allow  the  alliance  to  overcome  domestic  op 
position  in  West  Germany  and  Holland  to  modernizing  American  nuclear  forces  in  central 
Europe,  in  the  longer  run.  it  could  backfire  The  problem  is  that  it  is  hard  to  see  why.  at 
this  stage  Moscow  would  be  interested  in  any  arms  control  proposal  aimed  at  limiting 
long-range  theater  forces 

Just  as  the  MX.  with  an  initial  operational  capability  (IOC)  in  1  986.  is  unlikely  to  ar 
rest  Moscow's  current  deployment  of  the  SS  18.  an  extended  range  Pershing,  with  an 
IOC  in  the  early  1980  s.  is  unlikely  to  coerce  Moscow  into  dismantling  its  existing 
SS-20s  At  most,  if  the  Alliance  proceeds  with  the  deployment  ot  several  hundred 
medium-range  systems  during  the  next  few  years,  it  is  conceivable  that  Moscow  would 
accept  some  upper  limits  on  the  size  of  its  long-range,  theater  forces  But  even  this  out 
come  may  not  be  possible  By  hoping  (and  in  some  cases,  pretending)  that  there  is  a 
negotiating  solution  to  the  SS-20  problem,  when  in  all  reality  there  is  not.  the  alliance 
runs  the  risk  of  being  criticized  for  using  arms  control  as  a  "fig  leaf"  to  justify  new  military 
programs 

Refocusing,  Restructuring,  and  Stopping  Arms  Control 

While  it  has  become  conventional  wisdom  that  arms  control  should  be  considered 
when  shaping  defense  policy  and  programs,  it  is  interesting  that  so  little  thought  is  given 
to  how  existing  negotiations  should  be  adapted  to  changing  military  realities  Although  a 
second  SALT  treaty  has  finally  been  completed,  the  principal  problems  that  dragged  out 
the  talks— such  as  verification,  Soviet  ICBM  preponderance,  and  the  "gray  area 
weapons— loom  as  even  bigger  obstacles  in  SAL  T  III  Thus,  even  if  the  United  States  on 
ters  the  negotiations  with  fairly  modest  goals,  SALT  III  could  quickly  become  bogged 
down  In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  worth  exploring  whether  a  more  piecemeal 
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approach  to  SALT  III,  ona  that  attamptad  one  issue  at  a  time,  would  make  more  sense 
than  seeking  a  more  "comprehensive"  arrangement  that  sought  to  deal  with  several 
issues  simultaneously.  In  a  more  sequential  approach  to  SALT  III,  negotiators  might  first 
grapple  with  theater  nuclear  concerns,  such  as  the  status  of  cruise  missiles  In  the  pro¬ 
tocol,  while  deterring  discussions  on  "deep  cuts"  in  central  forces  to  a  later  phase  of  the 
talks. 

Also,  changes  might  be  profitably  made  to  existing  approaches  at  MBFR.  While 
manpower  ceilings  remain  a  useful  political  goal,  ceilings  on  equipment  of  the  soil  on 
visaged  by  the  "Option  Three  proposal  raise  awkward  problems  during  a  period  in 
which  the  Alliance  is  engaged  in  upgrading  its  conventional  capabilities  and  thinking 
about  nuclear  modernization  Given  the  character  ot  the  Warsaw  Pact  threat,  arms  control 
outcomes  that  constrain  the  use.  rather  than  the  sire,  of  military  forces  in  central  F mope 
would  be  of  great  utility  This,  of  course,  is  the  essential  function  of  "confidence  building 
measures'  ("associated  measures  in  MBFR  parlance)  Negotiated  limits  on  force 
deployment  and  maneuver  have  only  recently  come  under  serious  study,  but  d  associ 
ated  measures  do  otter  a  real  possibility  ot  complicating  Soviet  surprise  attack  options 
while  enhancing  tactical  warning,  then  this  is  an  avenue  worth  exploring  in  Vienna 

In  the  future.  MBFR  may  not  be  the  best  place  to  negotiate  arms  control  m  turope 
Especially  if  equipment  limits,  instead  ot  manpower  or  confidence  building  measures,  are 
going  to  be  the  focus  (or  negotiations,  the  French  proposal  tor  an  arms  control  forum 
reaching  "from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals"  makes  tar  more  strategic  sense  than  continuing 
to  do  business  in  Vienna 

The  possibility  ot  revising  existing  arms  control  arrangements  to  bung  them  more 
into  line  with  emerging  military  realities  should  also  not  be  overlooked  Revision  of  the 
ABM  treaty  to  facilitate  the  deployment  of  hard-site  missile  defenses  is  an  especially  in 
teresting  option.  So  far,  it  has  received  little  serious  consideration  out  ot  a  tear  that  tarn 
pering  with  the  1972  treaty  could  lead  to  an  unraveling  of  the  entire  agreement  Until 
recently,  this  concern  could  be  justified  by  the  tact  that  prior  to  the  completion  ot  SAL  T  II. 
the  ABM  treaty  was  really  the  only  strategic  arms  agreement  between  the  two  super 
powers  Flowever.  the  conclusion  ot  SALT  II  should  now  enable  both  sides  to  examine 
whether  the  ABM  treaty  should  be  adapted  to  address  the  problem  of  ICBM  vulnerability 
The  deployment  of  hard-site  defenses  might  not  only  enhance  the  survivability  ot  multi 
ple-launch  point  ICBM  basing  systems,  but  it  might  even  rule  out  the  need  (ot  deceptive 
basing  modes  altogether  by  giving  a  new  lease  on  life  to  tixed  silos 

Finally,  while  tome  negotiations  might  be  usefully  rechanneled  and  replaced, 
others  should  probably  be  abandoned.  A  prime  candidate  ie  the  Indian  Ocean  exercise. 

Not  only  is  the  concept  ot  a  "naval  balance  in  the  region  analytically  unsound,  but  the 
goal  ot  the  negotiations — to  freeze  American  and  Soviet  naval  deployments  at  their  exist 
mg  levels — is  most  likely  incompatible  with  growing  US  security  concerns  in  the  region 
At  the  very  time  that  the  region  is  taking  on  greater  importance  to  the  West,  the  Iranian 
revolution,  radical  currents  in  Arab  politics,  and  local  suspicions  have  made  naval  toices 
probably  the  only  reliable  w  ay  for  (he  United  States  to  project  power  in  the  aiea  When 
the  United  States  has  finally  sorted  out  what  it  needs  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  region  and 
has  implemented  these  steps,  then  it  might  be  useful  to  take  anothei  look  at  arms  eontiol 

Shaking  Up  tha  Bureaucracy 

From  the  standpoint  ot  organization  structure  and  process,  the  goal  ot  harnessing 
arms  control  to  defense  planning  is  hindered  in  two  wavs  F  irst.  parochialism  in  negotiat 
ing  perspectives  makes  it  almosf  impossible  to  devise  anv  comprehensive  strategy  for 
arms  control  Second,  bureaucratic  frictions  and  disconnections  often  make  it  ditticult  to 
mesh  negotiating  objectives  with  defense  planning  goals  In  other  words,  means  need  to 
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be  found  for  increasing  communication  among  arms  controllers  and  between  arms  con 
Irollers  and  defense  planners 

The  place  to  begin  is  to  find  ways  of  minimizing  the  bureaucratic  polarization  be 
tween  arms  controllers  and  defense  planners  In  retrospect,  the  creation  of  the  ACDA  was 
probably  a  mistake  By  its  very  existence  and  role  in  the  interagency  process,  the  agency 
reinforces  the  notion  that  negotiations  otter  an  alternative  path  to  international  security 
Although  it  would  be  counterproductive  at  this  point  to  attempt  to  disband  the  agency  or 
to  incorporate  it  into  the  State  Department,  some  marginal  changes  could  bring  the  agen¬ 
cy  back  into  the  mainstream  of  the  policy  process  The  appointment  of  a  retired  Army 
general  to  lead  the  agency  was  doubtlessly  inspired,  in  part,  by  short-term  political  con 
siderations.  but  nonetheless  represented  a  healthy  step  toward  greater  cross-tertiliza 
tion  within  the  Government  s  national  security  establishment  For  symbolic  reasons,  it  is 
probably  wise  to  insist  that  directors  of  the  agency  be  civilians,  but  perhaps  ADCA  s 
charter  could  be  amended  to  require  that  the  deputy  director  be  a  serving  military  officer 
Such  a  change  might  work  two  ways  it  would  bring  an  operational  military  perspective  to 
senior  levels  of  the  agency  and  it  would  also  give  military  officers  a  deeper  insight  into 
arms  control 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  failures  of  the  present  system  is  its  failure  to 
elicit  and  profit  from  high-level  military  participation.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  Soviet 
pattern,  arms  control  has  become  a  mostly  civilian  enterprise,  viewed  with  suspicion 
and  sometimes  open  hostility  by  the  military  services.  This  is  the  fault  of  both  uniformed 
officers  and  their  civilian  counterparts.  Rather  than  concerning  itself  with  the  broad 
policy  implications  of  negotiations,  the  military  establishment  is  overly  preoccupied  with 
how  arms  control  will  affect  specific  hardware  programs  Vet.  the  parochial  concerns  of 
the  military  are  often  justified  by  the  way  arms  controllers  use  negotiations  to  gain 
leverage  over  military  force  planning  and  weapons  decisions  There  is  no  easy  solution 
to  this  problem,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  senior  elements  of  the 
services  must  be  given  a  larger  role  in  arms  control  planning  and  the  negotiations  them 
selves  This  not  only  means  giving  the  services  a  larger  advisory  capacity,  but  greatei 
responsibility  in  the  actual  conduct  of  negotiations  as  well 

Greater  military  responsibility  for  arms  control  would  foster  greater  harmony  be¬ 
tween  defense  and  arms  control  objectives  and  negotiating  outcomes  that  might  win 
greater  support  within  the  military  establishment  There  is  something  wiong  when,  in  the 
United  States,  the  White  Mouse  has  to  worry  whether  the  former  JCS  representative  to 
the  SALT  delegation  will  openly  oppose  the  new  treaty  while,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  his 
counterpart  is  now  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  armed  forces 

The  role  of  the  State  Department  also  needs  to  be  examined  Even  mote  than  ACDA. 
the  proliferation  of  new  negotiations  has  worked  to  enhance  the  influence  ot  the  State 
Department  on  defense  questions  This  has  led  to  a  significant  expansion  in  the  numbei  ot 
State  Department  officials  focusing  on  military  problems,  particularly  in  the  Bureau  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs  There  has  always  been  a  notorious  shortage  within  the  foreign 
service  of  skilled  defense  professionals,  so  an  increase  within  the  State  Department  of 
competence  in  this  area  is  a  healthy  development  But  the  role  ot  the  department  and.  in 
particular,  the  Bureau  for  Politico-Military  Affairs,  should  be  kept  in  perspective  In  the 
1960  s.  there  was  legitimate  concern  that  the  Pentagon  s  Office  of  International  Security 
Aflairs  was  becoming  a  Tittle  State  Department  Now  the  Stale  Department  s  Bureau  ot 
Politico-Military  Aflairs  seems  to  be  evolving  into  a  Tittle  Defense  Department  The 
bureau  does  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  assessing  the  political  implications  of  pro 
posed  defense  policies  and  programs  But  it  risks  compromising  this  function  by  beconr 
mg  a  competitive  center  for  defense  analysis 
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While  some  of  these  steps  might  break  down  some  of  the  barriers  that  have  grown 
up  within  the  bureaucracy,  the  tendency  to  compartmentalize  different  aspects  ot  the 
arms  control  process  will  remain  a  sei  ious  problem  Conceptually,  it  is  appealing  to  think 
about  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  arms  control  strategy  which  will  be  aimed  at 
ensuring  that  negotiating  goals  in  different  settings  remained  coherent  and  compatible 
But  even  it  it  were  possible  to  formulate  such  a  strategy,  it  would  probably  be  too  vague 
to  be  ot  much  use 

Instead  of  a  "grand  design"  for  arms  control,  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  continuous  system  for  monitoring  existing  negotiating  processes.  Ihe  system 
would  examine  a  number  of  important  questions  the  reievance  ot  existing  American  arms 
control  goals  to  changing  military  circumstances,  the  ottect  ol  various  negotiating  out 
comes  on  planned  and  future  American  forces,  the  implications  of  negotiating  outcomes 
tor  othei  arms  control  efforts,  and  finally,  apparent  changes  in  Soviet  arms  control  policy 
Ot  course,  all  of  these  questions  are  now  taken  up  on  a  random  basis  in  different  parts  ot 
the  government  But  a  high  level  security  planning  ottiee.  perhaps  situated  in  the  National 
Security  Council,  which  could  centralize  and  coordinate  the  monitoring  process,  might 
be  able  to  produce  new  and  tai  more  useful  yanants  o!  the  Arms  Control  Impact  State 
ment  not  analyses  ot  the  narrow  impact  of  now  weapons  on  negotiations,  but  studies  ot 
the  impact  ot  arms  control  on  American  security 

Rediscovering  Defense  Policy 

It  is  perhaps  too  easy  to  blame  the  dilemmas  in  defense  policy  now  confronting  the 
United  States  on  an  unblinking  enthusiasm  tor  arms  control  alone  In  tact,  one  loason  that 
arms  control  has  become  such  a  dominant  (actor  in  national  security  planning  is  that  in 
many  areas,  negotiations  have  proceeded  in  a  defense  policy  vacuum  Arms  control,  in 
other  words,  has  often  become  a  surrogate  to  thinking  about  defense  pioblems  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  has  happened  Unlike  oarliei  penods.  there  is  today  no 
general  doctrine,  such  as  "containment,  around  which  to  organize  defense  policy  Noi 
do  military  planners  possess  the  luxury  of  strategic  superiority  with  which  to  avoid 
difficult  choices  Instead,  in  an  era  ot  unprecedented  Soviet  military  growth,  the  United 
States,  still  recovei mg  (torn  the  shock  ot  Vietnam,  is  profoundly  unoeitam  over  the  mean 
mg  of  the  Soviet  bu  ldup  and  how  to  respond  to  it  Aims  oontiol.  bv  piomising  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  challenge  while  also  restraining  an  unneeessatv  mihtaiy  response  bv  the 
United  States,  has  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  tor  escaping  a  divisive  and  enervating 
debate  over  defense  policy 

But  d  the  thesis  ot  this  essay  is  coirect.  that  arms  oontiol.  in  the  final  analysis  is 
mostly  useful  only  in  defining  military  problems,  then  negotiations  cannot  be  used  as  a 
crutch  For  arms  control  to  play  a  useful  role,  much  of  the  contusion  over  American  goals 
in  such  areas  as  strategic  doctrine,  theater  nuclear  and  conventional  forces,  as  well  as 
maritime  and  protection  capabilities,  must  be  outlined  in  far  greater  precision  than  is  now 
the  case 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  that  must  be  addressed  is  the  impact  of  growing 
Soviet  strategic  counterforce  capabilities  on  the  credibility  ot  deterrence  in  the  1980  s 

While  the  so-called  "Schlesinger  Doctrine"  of  flexible  strategic  options  aroused  intense 
controversy  a  tew  years  ago.  it  has  now  become  an  accepted  pait  ot  American  nuclear 
strategy  But  beyond  this,  it  has  become  difficult  to  discuss,  in  concrete  tonus  what  the 
prevailing  American  strategy  for  nuclear  targeting  is  For  example,  how  tar  down  the  road 
will  Harold  Browns  concept  ol  a  "countervailing  stiategv  take  the  United  States  in 
matching  the  Soviet  Union  s  war  lighting  approach  to  strategic  deployment  and  employ 
merit  '  In  the  MX  decision  and  other  actions  such  as  recognizing  the  contribution  that 
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civil  detense  can  make  to  strategic  stability  the  admimstiation  seems  to  tie  toying  with 
what  could  become  a  radical  shift  in  deterrence  strategy  But  so  tar.  the  tar  reaching  im 
plications  ot  such  a  shdt  have  escaped  wide  scale  public  attention 

The  relationship  ot  strategic  balance  and  American  deterrence  doctrine  for  Euro¬ 
pean  security  is  another  area  which  has  escaped  close  scrutiny  in  recent  years.  What 
special  demands  does  the  requirement  ot  extended  deterrence  place  on  strategic 
torce  design  '  The  answer  to  this  question  is  important  in  thinking  about  the  future  ot 
theater  forces  In  an  era  ot  parity,  it  is  questionable  wnether  forces  can  any  longer  be 
considered  escalatory  instruments  Escalation  control  and  buttle  management  become 
obviously  more  attractive  and  these  goals  should  thus  be  weighed  heavily  in  decisions 
on  the  sirmg  and  design  ot  theater  forces 

At  present,  the  NATO  Alliance  is  caught  up  in  difficult  and  complex  consultations 
over  the  deployment  ot  a  tew  hundred  long  range  systems  that  would  be  able  to  reach  the 
Soviet  homeland  While  immensely  important,  the  long-range  theater  nuclear  torce  iTNf  i 
issue  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  tact  that  the  Alliance  confronts  a  Soviet 
program  lor  modernizing  theater  nuclear  forces  aeioss  the  board  Again  lacking  any 
overall  consensus  on  the  >ole  ot  theater  nuclear  forces,  unless  an  ettort  is  made  to  take  a 
comprehensive  look  at  the  adequacy  ot  NATO  s  existing  posture-  examining  such  con 
troversrul  issues  as  whether  "combined  nuclear  and  conventional  options  are  now 
necessary  to  maintain  deterrence  -  the  most  important  implications  of  the  Sov  let  actions 
are  likely  to  bo  missed 

Basic  issues  could  also  be  ignored  in  the  area  ot  conventional  forces  The  Alliance 
is  engaged  m  a  long  term  detense  improvement  program,  but  this  ettort  is  proceeding 
with  a  minimum  discussion  over  NATO  strategy  Although  suggestions  tor  radically 
transforming  the  Alliance  along  the  linos  suggested  by  Canbv  and  other  critics  are  in 
many  cases  politically  unfeasible,  it  is  clear  that  NA1  O  s  evstrng  adherence  to  linear  and 
firepower  dominated  concepts  ot  defense  needs  to  bo  reexamined 

Finally,  despite  years  of  analysis,  the  great  debate  over  whether  sea  control  or  proj¬ 
ection  should  take  precedence  in  navat  force  design  is  still  unresolved.  Although  the 
growth  ot  Soviet  maritime  power  has  made  the  sea  oontiol  mission  seem  a  more  pressing 
requirement  than  over  before,  resource  constraints  the  concurrent  growth  in  Soviet  pro 
lection  capabilities,  and  political  instability  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  have  .rise  made 
'  strategy-  access  .in  equally  important  concern  The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  oven  it 
these  doctrinal  issues  are  resolved,  some  basic  force  structure  questions  will  have  to  bo 
addressed,  such  as  the  tam.iiar  question  ot  whether  large  ship,  small  tleot  navies  are 
more  desuable  than  small  ship,  large  fleet  ones  In  the  area  ot  protection  meanwhile, 
other  problems  need  to  bo  addressed,  particularly  whether  the  most  important  eon 
tingencies  in  the  Persian  Gull  and  elsewhere  are  ukely  to  bo  ones  in  which  small,  lapullv 
deployed  forces  will  be  decisive  or  whether  larger,  more  slowly  available  torcos  with 
greater  staying  power  will  be  crucial 

At  present  these  questions  are  being  lesoKod  on  an  expedient,  piecemeal  basis 
Unless  longer  term,  more  coherent  plans  linking  military  purposes  and  force  structure 
and  sizing  are  adopted,  arms  control  inevitably  will  ho  forced  to  take  on  a  burden  it  is  un 
suited  to  boar  in  the  end  nat.onal  security  along  with  amis  control,  will  suffer 
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PANEL  1  PAPER: 

Theater  Nuclear  Forces  and  “Gray  Area’’  Arms  Control 

Michael  Higgins  and  Christopher  Makins 

This  paper  considers  the  problem  of  theater  nuclear  forces  (TNF)  in  Western  Europe 
in  relation  to  their  military  and  political  contexts.  It  seeks  to  derive  from  this  analysis 
conclusions  about  the  policies  the  Alliance  should  follow  toward  both  TNF  modernization 
and  East-West  negotiations  on  theater  nuclear  forces.  In  summary,  the  paper  argues  that: 

—The  deliberate  ambiguity  of  Alliance  TNF  doctrine  is  no  longer  a  useful  device  to 
avoid  Alliance  tensions.  A  renewed  attempt  is  needed  to  develop  a  more  explicit 
and  coherent  doctrine  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  sound  force  posture  and 
negotiating  policy  decisions,  and  to  promote  a  greater  assimilation  in  Western 
Europe  of  the  role  of  theater  nuclear  forces  in  Alliance  strategy. 

— Such  a  doctrine  will  inevitably  be  based  on  a  refurbishing  of  the  original  concept  of 
the  “seamless  web”  of  deterrence.  Thus,  it  will  involve  a  more  coherent  definition  of 
the  relationships  between  allied  theater  nuclear  forces  on  the  one  hand  and  US 
single  integrated  operational  plan  (SIOP)  forces  and  Allied  conventional  forces  on 
the  other.  Within  that  concept,  it  is  the  relationship  between  theater  nuclear  forces 
and  conventional  forces  which  necessarily  provides  the  primary  basis  for  decisions 
about  modernizing  the  TNF  posture. 

—European  concerns  about  US  reliability  underlie  many  of  the  current  problems  con¬ 
cerning  theater  nuclear  forces  in  the  Alliance.  Therefore,  while  deployment  of  new 
US  longer  range  TNF  systems  is  almost  certainly  required  to  strengthen  the  Alliance 
capability,  a  renewed  effort  is  also  needed  to  define  the  potential  contribution  to 
Alliance  deterrence  of  the  nuclear  forces  of  Britain  and  France. 

— Western  European  politics  require  that  a  new  TNF  negotiating  proposal  be 
developed  in  parallel  with  modernization  plans.  Experience  and  the  requirement  to 
protect  Allied  cohesion  suggest  that  this  negotiation  should  be  multilateral,  involv¬ 
ing  participation  by  European  states  which  either  possess  nuclear  systems  or  are 
host  to  theater  nuclear  forces. 

— The  military  context  of  theater  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  does  not  justify  a  distinction 
between  longer  range  and  other  TNF  and  suggests  that  such  a  distinction  would  be 
positively  damaging  to  the  Alliance  if  reflected  in  Allied  policy  on  East-West  TNF 
negotiations. 

— There  is  no  assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  accept  a  proposal  for  a 
multilateral  negotiation  covering  theater  nuclear  forces  of  all  ranges.  But  the 

Alliance  should  refuse  adamantly  to  discuss  any  TNF  (even  those  covered  by  the 
SALT  II  Protocol)  except  in  such  a  framework. 

— The  fundamental  political  goal  of  the  Alliance  in  dealing  with  TNF  issues  must  be  to 
protect  Allied  cohesion  in  the  medium  term.  Many  considerations  of  short-term  ex¬ 
pediency  conflict  with  this  goal,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  set  them  aside. 

THEATER  NUCLEAR  FORCES  AND  ALLIANCE  STRATEGY 

Ever  since  Soviet  deployment  of  substantial  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  oriented 
toward  Europe  in  the  1 960's,  studies  within  the  Alliance  of  where  the  advantage  would  lie 
in  a  theater  nuclear  war  have  been  inconclusive.  Many  Europeans  believe  that  if  such  a 
conflict  favors  either  side,  it  probably  favors  the  Warsaw  Pact  whose  armor  advantage 
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and  shorter,  more  secure  lines  of  communication  would  take  on  overriding  significance  in 
the  face  of  the  enormous  attrition  of  a  nuclear  war  More  importantly,  most  Europeans 
believe  that  a  limited  nuclear  exchange  would  leave  Europe  devastated,  while  sparing 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  For  these  reasons,  Europeans  in  general  have 
resisted  the  concept  of  actually  fighting  and  winning  a  nuclear  war  in  Europe,  preferring 
instead  to  rely  on  the  threat  of  automatic  escalation  (coupling)  to  the  US  strategic  forces 
to  deter  Soviet  aggression  During  the  early  days  of  US  nuclear  superiority,  this  "massive 
retaliation  strategy  suited  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  West  Europeans  After  the 
Soviets  started  to  achieve  a  significant  second  strike  capability  with  their  central 
strategic  forces  in  the  1960  s.  however,  this  strategy  began  to  lose  its  appeal  to  the 
United  States  and  its  credibility  to  many  Europeans. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  succession  ot  US  Governments,  starting  with  the  Kennedy  ad-  \ 
ministration,  have  attempted  to  redirect  NATO  strategy  toward  a  flexible  response  \ 
posture  emphasizing  conventional  forces.  For  the  Europeans,  however,  prolonged  con¬ 
ventional  war  has  little  more  appeal  than  nuclear  war,  especially  since  the  cost  of  being 
prepared  to  fight  a  conventional  war  is  prodigious,  given  the  Soviet  propensity  for  large 
active-duty  military  forces.  And  most  significantly,  many  Europeans  (especially  the 
French)  have  seen  the  US  attempts  at  shoring  up  the  conventional  defense  and  the 
emphasis  on  "battlefield"  applications  of  nuclear  weapons  as  efforts  to  "decouple"  the 
US  strategic  forces  from  NATO  defense. 

Current  NATO  strategy  reflects  these  strains  over  nuclear  weapons  doctrine  MC 
1 4  3.  the  approved  NATO  defense  strategy,  is  a  compromise  in  which  the  Europeans  ac¬ 
cepted  flexible  response,  with  its  requirement  for  initial  conventional  defense,  while  the 
United  States  reaffirmed  its  readiness  to  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war  if  necessary. 
Although  both  parties  agreed  that  theater  nuclear  weapons  would  remain  deployed  in 
Europe  as  a  vital  link  between  conventional  and  strategic  capabilities,  the  agreement  has 
not  reconciled  their  fundamentally  different  points  of  view.  To  most  Europeans  theater 
nuclear  weapons,  with  their  potential  for  escalation,  represent  a  direct  link  to  US 
stra'egic  forces,  to  the  United  States  these  same  theater  weapons,  with  their  controlled 
application  and  damage  limiting  potential,  offer  the  best  hope  of  containing  a  nuclear  war. 
short  of  strategic  exchange 

The  purposeful  ambiguity  in  employment  doctrine  has  served  the  purpose  of  dam¬ 
pening  conflict  and  divisiveness  with  the  Alliance  on  nuclear  issues.  But  it  has  also 
served  as  a  large  impediment  to  effective  planning  for  the  application  of  nuclear  weapons 
and.  consequently,  to  the  process  of  acquiring  and  deploying  them  As  a  result  NATO  has 
an  extensive  assortment  of  systems  and  weapons  deployed  in  Europe  with  little  apparent 
balance  with  respect  to  ranges,  yields,  and  in-theater  deployments.  While  this  situation 
has  historically  been  acceptable  to  most  Europeans — indeed  some  have  seen  the  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  coherence  in  NATO  deployments  as  enhancing  deterrence  because  of  the 
unpredictability  of  NATO  responses — recent  developments  have  combined  to  reduce 
European  confidence  in  the  deterrent  value  of  theater  nuclear  forces 

The  most  striking  of  these  developments  is  the  erosion  of  European  confidence  in 
US  leadership  and  the  US  strategic  umbrella.  This  disquietude  was  prompted  in  part  by 
the  Soviet  achievement  ot  a  secure  capability  to  threaten  US  territory  with  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  and  in  part  by  other  factors,  including  the  polarization  of  the  debate 
within  the  United  States  over  the  adequacy  of  US  strategic  forces  This,  in  turn,  has  ag¬ 
gravated  European  concern  about  recent  Soviet  activities  such  as  deployment  ot  the 
SS-20  missile  and  the  Backfire  bomber  The  result  is  that  the  traditional  European  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  escalation  as  the  primary  deterrent  is  providing  less 
and  less  comfort,  and  Europeans  as  well  as  Americans  are  recognizing  a  need  to  "do 
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something  ./bout  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  But  doing  something  that  makes  sense  both 
to  Europi  ins  and  Americans  requires  some  degree  ot  consensus  over  the  role  ot  nuclear 
weapons  in  Alliance  strategy  Employment  docbne  ambiguity  though  serving  a  useful 
function  jn  the  past,  is  no  longer  viable  taced  with  the  need  tor  decisions  on  theater 
nuclear  force  improvements  and  negotiating  policies  While  it  once  permitted  the 
Alliance  to  avoid  damaging  disagreements  it  has  now  becorru  a  potential  source  ot 
divisiveness 

American  efforts  since  the  1960  s  the  nuclear  planning  group  studies  and  debates 
during  the  1970  s.  and  the  recent  NATO  High  Level  Group  (HI  G>  deliberations  have 
generated  a  greater  awareness  among  Europeans  at  the  defense  ministry  armed  forces 
and  defense  scientist  researcher  levels  of  the  need  tor  clear  concepts  ot  how  theater 
weapons  would  actually  be  used  in  a  conflict  and  the  kinds  ot  force  improvements  re¬ 
quired  to  make  potential  employment  in  different  roles  more  credible  But  there  has 
been  little  broader  acceptance  among  political  and  other  elites  or  in  public  opinion  ot 
realistic  roles  and  missions  for  theater  nuclear  forces  m  Europe  Net.  assimilation  bv 
politicians  and  publics  ot  these  issues  will  be  requited  it  toice  postuie  and  negotiating 
policy  decisions  are  to  receive  broadly  based  and  durable  support 


EUROPEAN  THEATER  NUCLEAR  FORCES  IN  EAST-WEST 
NEGOTIATION 

The  ambiguity  of  Alliance  doctrine  on  the  role  ot  theatei  nuclear  forces  has  been 
paralleled  in  recent  years  by  the  uncoordinated  way  in  which  TNF  have  become  involved 
in  East-West  negotiations  Four  separate,  though  related,  developments  have  occurred 
which  should  be  briefly  recalled  in  their  order  of  appearance— forward-based  systems 
(FBS)  in  SALT.  Option  III  in  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  (MBFR).  cruise  missiles 
in  the  SALT  II  Protocol,  and  the  enhanced  radiation  we.. pen  (ERW) 

Despite  all  the  diplomatic  ballyhoo  on  the  subject  of  forward  based  systems,  no 
Alliance  consensus  on  the  substance  of  the  matter  has  ever  been  developed.  However, 
now  that  the  SALT  II  statement  of  principles  commits  the  United  States  to  "resolve'' 
some  of  these  issues  in  SALT  III,  the  substance  will  have  to  be  broached  in  one  way  or 
another  and  the  need  for  a  aet  of  agreed  upon  Alliance  policies  has  consequently  grown. 

Concerning  Option  III  in  MBFR,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  otter  ot 
once-for-all.  indivisible,  nonreciprocal  withdrawals  ot  LiS  nuclear  systems  in  exchange 
tor  withdrawals  of  Soviet  tanks  was  a  mistake  It  has  not  provided  a  key  to  unblock  the 
negotiations;  its  nonreciprocal  nature  (which  was  a  consequence  ot  the  asymmetrical 
Allied  position  on  tank  withdrawals)  has  been  called  into  question  by  the  Soviet  TNT 
build-up.  it  has  become  the  target  ot  Soviet  bargaining  efforts  (m  their  proposals  of  Mav 
1978  they  offered  to  reduce  fewer  tanks  in  exchange  for  the  same  size  Option  III),  it  has 
become  increasingly  hard  to  view  as  a  once-tor-all  injection  ot  TNF  into  East-West 
negotiations,  since  it  has  now  been  on  the  table  tot  6  vears.  and  tor  a  period  it  inhibited 
Allied  efforts  to  pursue,  through  the  nuclear  planning  group,  work  on  TNF  modernization 

The  handling  of  the  cruise  missile  issue  in  relation  to  the  SALT  II  Piotocol  showed 
how  difficult  such  matters  are  to  resolve  in  the  Alliance  However,  the  fundamental 
problem  of  European  suspicions  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  trade  European  in¬ 
terests  (however  unclearlv  defined)  tor  exclusively  LIS  advantage  in  SALT  would  have 
been  hard  to  overcome,  even  with  better  Allied  consultations  As  with  Option  III.  so  more 
strongly  over  cruise  missiles,  the  lack  ot  any  clear  Alliance  doctrine  on  the  role  ot  theatei 
nuclear  forces  permitted  the  growth  ot  uncertainty  and  doubt  about  the  significance  ot 
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negotiating  moves,  which  under  certain  assumptions  were  perfectly  sensible,  but  under 
others  were  not 

Finally,  the  idea  of  the  United  States,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  seriously  in- 
tended,  of  matching  restraint  in  ERW  deployment  with  Soviet  restraint  in  SS-20  deploy¬ 
ment  emerged  as  a  disembodied  short-term  political  expedient  which  was  unrelated  to 
any  overall  conception  of  negotiations  about  TNF.  However,  the  failure  to  develop  this 
idea  more  precisely  deprived  it  of  any  great  significance. 

Some  would  draw  from  this  historical  mosaic,  and  Irom  other  considerations,  the 
conclusion  that  the  Alliance  ought  not  be  in  the  business  of  negotiating  about  TNF  at  all 
in  this  v.ew  not  only  are  negotiations  more  tiKety  than  not  to  lead  to  agreements  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  West,  but  they  are  almost  bound  to  have  a  dangerous  demobilizing 
effect  on  Western  political  and  public  opinion  Thus,  the  Alliance  should  simply  decline  to 
negotiate  about  FBS  or  theater-based  cruise  missiles  m  SALT,  withdraw  Option  III  and 
the  ERW  otter  and  ignore  consequent  Soviet  protestations 

There  are  two  types  of  arguments  against  this  conclusion  First,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  that  there  are  no  security  gains  to  be  derived  from  negotiations, 
and  to  permit  TNF  deployments  in  Europe  to  evolve  without  a  serious  effort  to  seek 
bene'ioai  negotiated  restraints,  qualitative  or  quantitative,  is  unnecessarily  nskv  for  the 
Alliance  The  questions— and  perhaps  more  importantly  the  prejudices — at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  two  views  on  these  points  are  so  tar -reaching  as  to  preclude  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  paper  Second,  tor  numerous  reasons  ot  geography,  history,  and  political 
psychology,  several  Western  European  countries  attach  great  importance  to  trying  to 
negotiate  an  improvement  in  East -West  relations  One  can  argue  about  the  permanence 
of  this  attitude,  but  one  cannot  doubt  its  present  political  force  At  the  least,  therefore,  as 
recent  Alliance  discussions  have  shown,  an  effort  to  develop  a  TNF  negotiating  policy 
alongside  TNF  modernization  policies  is  essential  to  Western  European  support  tor  the 
latter 

This  paper  accepts  the  force  of  these  arguments  against  the  anti-negotiation 
school  But  it  also  proceeds  trom  the  premise,  derived  from  recent  experience,  that  in  the 
foreseeable  future  negotiated  agreements  cannot  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  militarily  sig¬ 
nificant  reduction  in  the  threat  which  either  the  Western  Allies  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  faces 
from  theater  nuclear  forces  The  most  that  they  can  achieve  is  a  greater  degree  ot  predic¬ 
tability.  and  therefore  stability,  in  the  level  ot  TNF  deployments  and  possibly  some 
moderation  of  the  rate  and  nature  of  change  in  those  deployments  through  qualitative 
restraints  (tor  example  on  "new  types  and  testing! 

The  fundamental  question,  therefore,  in  terms  of  negotiations,  is  how  best  to  seek 

such  benefits  as  they  can  confer.  The  tour  cases  described  earlier,  and  the  inherent  logic 
of  the  problem  suggest  that  there  are  two  ways  forward  in  terms  ot  negotiations  on  TNF 
First  to  continue  to  deal  with  them  piecemeal,  with  some  issues  tailing  into  MBFR.  some 
into  SALT,  others  conceivably  elsewhere,  and  thus  some  being  dealt  with  multilaterally. 
some  bilaterally,  and  so  on  Powerful  reasons  of  short-term  political  expedience  and 
negotiating  inertia  argue  for  this  approach,  the  objections  have  more  to  do  with  medium- 
term  risks  to  Alliance  cohesion  and  domestic  political  consensus  on  TNF  issues  The  se¬ 
cond  approach  would  be  to  develop  a  more  coherent  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
those  negotiations  As  a  basis  tor  judging  between  these  two  approaches,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  first  the  military  context  and  second  the  political  context  of  TNF  in  Western 
Europe 
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THE  MILITARY  CONTEXT  FOR  THEATER  NUCLEAR  FORCES 

The  current  purposeful  ambiguity  in  NATO's  TNF  employment  doctrine  stems  not  so 
much  from  uncertainty  about  TNF  capabilities,  or  disputes  over  which  targets  are  most 
suitable  for  theater  nuclear  forces,  as  from  disagreement  over  which  of  the  wide  range  of 
potential  options  offers  the  greatest  deterrence,  hence,  for  which  options  the  force 
should  be  best  suited  in  size  and  structure.  The  underpinnings  for  this  disagreement  and 
the  backdrop  against  which  it  is  played  out  can  be  found  in  current  NATO  and  US  TNF 
employment  policies,  which  are  spelled  out  in  a  series  of  documents  expanding  on  the 
basic  flexible  response  concepts  of  MC  14/3. 

These  documents,  which  are  listed  and  summarized  in  the  appendix,  reveal  that  both 
Alliance  and  US  policies  call  for  the  full  range  of  employment  capabilities  But  whereas 
the  NATO-approved  documents  are  concerned  more  with  the  political  impact  of  initial 
NATO  use  against  fixed  targets  and  the  linkage  to  the  SIOP.  US  policies  concentrate 
more  on  the  military  results  of  controlled  TNF  application,  retaliatory  use  and  preplan¬ 
ning,  and  on  the  impact  of  theater  nuclear  forces  on  the  conventional  defense  This  situa¬ 
tion  reflects  two  rather  polarized  concepts  of  TNF  use  The  first  of  these  can  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  European  view  and  the  second  the  American  view,  although  both  concepts 
have  strong  advocates  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

The  "European"  concept  sees  theater  nuclear  forces  as  essentially  serving  two 
functions:  first,  deterring  aggression  by  implying  almost  automatic  nuclear  retaliation  to 
any  kind  ol  aggression,  nuclear  or  conventional;  and  second,  in  the  event  ot  war,  giving 
a  political  signal  of  willingness  and  ability  to  escalate  to  the  SIOP.  For  these  roles,  finely 
tuned  systems  and  deployments  are  not  necessary  and  might  even  give  the  wrong  im 
pression  to  an  aggressor.  From  this  point  of  view,  almost  any  concept  of  military  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  derived  from  TNF  employment  is  dangerous,  in  that  it  implies  a  possibility  of 
large-scale,  limited  nuclear  war  in  the  theater  Holders  of  this  view  might  see  a  need  tor 
improved  longer  range  systems  capable  of  penetrating  into  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
political  response  to  SS-20  deployments.  But  they  would  be  unlikely  to  support 
wholeheartedly  more  general  improvements  in  TNF  warfightinq  capabilities 

The  second,  or  "American,"  concept  holds  that  the  most  effective  deterrent  derives 
from  a  credible  capability  to  prevent  an  aggressor  from  achieving  his  military  objectives; 
this  can  best  be  done  with  a  combination  of  strong  conventional  forces  and  theater 
nuclear  forces  which  can  be  applied  with  precise  effects  to  influence  the  course  of  a  bat¬ 
tle.  Holders  of  this  .  iew  would  likewise  support  modernization  of  the  longer  range 
systems  because  of  the  increasing  vulnerability  ol  aircraft  in  this  role  and  a  recognition 
that  Poseidon  is  unsuited  to  it  in  many  cases.  But  th~y  would  also  call  for  parallel  im¬ 
provements  across  the  whole  range  of  TNF  systems,  and  their  support,  to  enhance 
assurance  that  TNF  can  be  controlled,  can  actually  survive  until  used,  and  can  achieve 
the  desired  damage  to  military  targets 

Neither  of  these  concepts  provides  a  suitable  basis  for  Allied  TNF  force  posture  and 
negotiating  policy  decisions.  The  "European"  concept  plays  down  or  ignores  the  fact 
that  even  giving  a  political  signal  requires  real  operational  capabilities  which,  at  present, 
are  highly  suspect  For  example,  the  Soviet  nuclear  forces  and  their  command  and  con¬ 
trol  (C-')  are  configured  and  trained  to  preempt  NATO  nuclear  attacks:  that  is,  to  react 
with  a  massive  strike  of  their  own  wifhm  NATO  s  nuclear  preparation  and  decision  time 
Given  current  NATO  nuclear  decision  processes.  C  '.  and  TNF  vulnerabilities,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  whether  NATO  could  execute  a  limited  first  strike  "signal."  even  if  it  chose  to  do 
so  Moreover,  the  “European"  concept  presumes  that  while  there  is  a  political  require¬ 
ment  for  European  participation  in  a  general  nuclear  war,  US  strategic  forces  can  make 
up  for  any  deficiencies  in  theater  forces  Yet,  with  the  growing  vulnerability  ol  the  US 
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land  based  strategic  forces,  tne  proliferation  of  targets,  and  the  SAL  1  constraints  on  US 
central  systems,  the  ability  of  those  systems  to  cover  European  military  targets  indeperi' 
dent  of  theater  forces  is  decreasing  And.  in  any  event,  US  central  systems  are  not  well 
suited  tor  several  target  types  most  relevant  to  Alliance  defense  (for  example,  hardened 
command,  control,  and  communications  sites) 

The  "American  concept  suffers  from  the  weakness  that  it  puts  too  much  emphasis 
on  limited  nuclear  warfighting,  which  is  anathema  to  Europeans,  and  not  enough 
emphasis  on  the  political  necessity  to  maintain  the  strongest  possible  link  to  the  SIOP. 
For  this  reason,  proposals  such  as  improvement  of  the  security  and  survivability  of  TNF 
and  their  C-  against  Warsaw  Pact  nuclear  attacks  which,  as  was  suggested  above,  are 
almost  certainly  needed  even  to  carry  out  the  "European"  concept,  all  too  often  appear 
to  derive  from  a  willinqness  to  consider  a  widespread  nuclear  exchanqe  in  Europe 
without  escalation  Such  proposals  consequently  fail  to  command  general  Alliance 
support 

It  is  therefore  highly  unlikely  that  a  NATO  consensus  on  TNF  employment,  strong 
and  specific  enough  to  provide  a  durable  basis  for  rational  force  posture  and  negotiating 
policy  decisions  can  be  formed  around  either  of  these  popular  concepts  What  is  needed 
both  for  these  purposes  and.  as  will  be  argued  below,  also  for  political  purposes  in  the 
Alliance,  is  a  renewed  effort  to  find  and  elaborate  a  concept  which  can  attract  a  broader 
base  of  support  among  the  Allies  Such  a  concept  would  have  to  make  more  explicit  the 
relationship  of  TNF  to  the  SIOP  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  to  the  conventional  battle 
at  the  other 

At  the  “Eurostrategic"  end,  US  central  systems  and  longer  range  theater  systems 
must  provide  the  major  deterrent  and  the  eventual  response  to  massive  Soviet  threats 
against  the  European  target  base.  Improvements  in  TNF  command  and  control  and  in 
longer  range  systems'  prelaunch  survivability  and  ability  to  penetrate  defenses  are  im¬ 
portant  to  this  role. 

At  the  combined  arms  end  of  the  spectrum,  theater  nuclear  forces  provide  the  pun- 
cipal  deterrent  to  massive  Soviet  conventional  attacks,  unless  the  Alliance  develops  the 
ability  to  contain  such  attacks  conventionally  But  to  be  effective,  such  a  deterrent  must 
be  based  on  a  demonstrable  capability  to  halt  a  large-scale  combined  arms  attack  and 
prevent  loss  of  territory.  This  requires  an  ability  to  locate  and  destroy  military  targets  in 
the  field  and  their  support  in  the  rear  Strategic  forces  are  neither  designed  nor  con 
figured  for  this  purpose,  but  theater  forces  are  TNF  forces  of  all  ranges  are  required  for 
this  purpose,  not  just  battlefield  systems  The  large  proportion  of  shorter  range  TNF 
systems  in  the  Allied  inventory  is  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  present  Allied 
posture,  both  militarily  and  in  terms  of  its  exposure  to  political  opposition  in  Western 
Europe 

This  argues  for  a  refurbishing  of  the  original  conception  of  deterrence  as  a 
■seamless  web"  of  capabilities  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  forces  as  the  basis  for  a 
new  consensus  within  the  Alliance  The  Western  European  Allies  have  gradually  come  to 
accept  that  despite  their  distaste  for  fighting  a  prolonged  conventional  war  in  Europe, 
overall  deterrence  is  strengthened  if  the  Alliance  has  stalwart  conventional  defenses 
Similarly,  the  Allies  could  gradually  come  to  agree  that  overall  deterrence  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  more  effective,  demonstrable  capability  to  execute  a  broad  range  of 
options  than  is  provided  by  the  present  theater  nuclear  force 
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The  evolution  of  such  a  consensus  would  depend  on  several  factors  First,  it  would 
be  facilitated  by  a  successful  effort  to  develop  more  specific  TNF  selective  employment 
plans  (SEP's)  and  associated  notions  of  how  these  could  be  effectively  related  to 
political  efforts  to  prevent  further  escalation  and  terminate  hostilities  Second,  a  new 
consensus  would  obviously  influence  and  be  influenced  by  near-term  force  posture  deci¬ 
sions  at  all  levels,  particularly  on  theater  nuclear  forces  The  nuclear-armed  cruise 
missile  perhaps  provides  the  most  interesting  example  of  these  points.  For  to  the  extent 
that  its  credibility  will  in  the  future  depend  on  relatively  large-scale  employment  to  en¬ 
sure  penetration,  even  against  relatively  small  sets  of  targets,  its  suitability  as  a  vehicle 
for  conveying  the  desired  political  signals  might  be  compromised,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
Western  Europeans.  Whence  the  case  for  including  a  ballistic  missile  component  such  as 
an  extended-range  Pershing  in  any  longer  range  TNF  modernization  program 

Force  posture  decisions  at  the  conventional  and  SIOP  levels  will  also  be  influential 
in  the  development  of  the  required  consensus  and  subsequent  TNF  decisions:  at  the  con 
ventional  level,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  decisions  on  the  level  of  the  nuclear 
"threshold "  (in  short,  the  longer  the  need  for  nuclear  decisions  can  be  delayed,  the  more 
credible  the  capability  to  apply  the  theater  nuclear  force  effectively),  at  the  strategic 
level,  because  of  the  impact  of  changes  in  the  strategic  balance  on  European  confidence 
in  the  US  nuclear  guarantee  and  in  its  deterrent  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union 

Within  the  "seamless  web"  doctrine,  force  posture  decisions  for  theater  nuclear 
forces  should  logically  be  based  on  the  requirements  of  providing  a  demonstrable 
capability  to  respond  to  threats  to  NATO  territory,  rather  than  on  the  requirements  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  capability  to  signal  intent  to  escalate  and  to  participate  in  a  general  nuclear 
response.  For  the  latter,  capability  will  be  contained  in  a  theater  nuclear  force  properly 
configured  to  support  the  land  battle  in  Europe  (including  an  in-theater  capability  to 
strike  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union),  but  the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true  Similarly,  tor 
the  purpose  of  negotiations  it  is  the  tie  between  conventional  forces  and  TNF  which  is 
crucial.  The  goals  of  negotiation  must  be  designed  to  protect  the  Alliance  s  capability  to 
configure  its  conventional  and  theater  nuclear  forces  to  assure  complementarity  To  take 
only  one  example,  the  threat  of  nuclear  strikes  forces  an  aggressor  fo  disperse  his  forces 
and  thereby  alters  the  requirements  for  conventional  defense  Safeguarding  the  link  af  the 
SIOP  end  of  the  spectrum  presents  less  of  a  problem  in  terms  of  negotiating  postures:  it 
is.  in  essence,  an  intra -Alliance  problem  of  conceiving  limited  deep-strike  options  which 
are  both  politically  acceptable  and  which  deliver  the  desired  signal  A  TNF  negotiating 
structure  which  focuses  on  the  contribution  of  theater  nuclear  forces  to  US  SIOP  forces, 
at  the  expense  of  the  operationally  decisive  interaction  between  TNF  and  conventional 
forces,  risks  damaging  disruptions  of  NATO  s  overall  defense  posture  as  negotiations 
unfold.  Bilateral  US/USSR  negotiations  on  longer  range  TNF  (so-called  "gray  area 
systems"),  which  clearly  relate  these  systems  to  the  US/USSR  strategic  equations  rather 
than  to  the  theater  balance,  would  run  precisely  this  risk 

Targeting  asymmetries  and  relative  numbers  and  dispositions  of  forces  on  the  two 
sides  also  argue  against  isolating  longer  range  TNF  for  special  arms  control  treatment 
Although  both  sides  target  essentially  the  same  kinds  of  military  and  military-support 
targets  with  theater-oriented  weapons,  two  very  important  differences  must  be  noted  in 
the  relative  capabilities  of  the  two  sides  to  attack  these  targets 

—There  are  many  more  targets  for  theater  nuclear  forces  at  all  ranges  on  the  Pact 
side  than  on  the  Western  side,  yet  the  Pact  currently  has  many  more  theater- 
oriented  weapons  than  the  Allies. 

—A  large  fraction  of  the  Pact  targets  are  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  can  only  be  covered 
by  NATO  longer  range  systems  (greater  than  1,500  km),  while  the  comparable 
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Allied  targets  can  be  covered  by  Warsaw  Pact  systems  of  much  shorter  range 

(greater  than  600  km). 

Since  the  prime  objective  of  the  Soviets  in  any  negotiation  about  theater-oriented 
systems  must  be  assumed  to  be  to  limit  Allied  systems  capable  of  striking  the  Soviet 
Union,  these  targeting  asymmetries  appear  to  offer  the  Soviets  a  striking  advantage  if 
negotiations  are  confined  to  longer  range  systems:  whereas  the  Allied  capability  to  at¬ 
tack  Soviet  targets  depends  exclusively  on  longer  range  systems,  the  Soviets  can  mount 
essentially  identical  threats  to  Western  European  targets  with  long-,  medium-,  or  even 
short-range  systems.  Moreover,  these  longer  range  systems  on  the  Allied  side  (dual- 
capable  aircraft  and  the  drawing-board  missiles)  are  also  the  only  Allied  systems  capa¬ 
ble  of  striking  Pact  military  targets  in  the  East  European  countries  The  Soviets  should  be 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  possibly  limiting  numbers  of,  and  improvements  in,  Allied 
systems  capable  of  striking  the  Soviet  Union  (and  also  targets  deep  in  Eastern  Europe), 
since  the  West  needs  the  greatest  improvements  in  these  forces,  while  exposing  to 
negotiation  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  forces  capable  of  targeting  all  of  Western 
Europe 

By  contrast,  the  Allies  should  see  negotiated  agreements  as  useful  only  if  they  have 
the  potential  to  stabilize  and  make  more  predictable  the  entire  TNF  threat  to  Western 
Europe,  and  do  not  leave  open  legitimate  paths  by  which  the  effect  of  such  agreements 
could  be  circumvented,  as  would  be  the  case  with  agreements  limited  only  to  longer 
range  systems  Further,  given  that  the  current  Alliance  posture  is  "bottom  heavy  in  its 
emphasis  on  battlefield  systems,  that  is  where  the  Alliance  might  find  negotiating  capital 

Some  of  these  relationships  are  displayed  graphically  in  Figures  1  and  2  Figure  1 
compares  Alliance  and  Pact  theater-oriented  nuclear  forces  with  ranges  greater  than 
600  km  It  shows  that  if  Allied  systems  on  both  sides  and  Poseidon,  which  is  already 
covered  in  SALT,  are  excluded  from  negotiation,  and  if  Allied  systems  incapable  of  strik¬ 
ing  the  Soviet  Union  (and  comparable  systems  on  the  Soviet  side)  are  likewise  excluded, 
the  negotiation  would  boil  down  to  bargaining  between  a  large  and  versatile  mix  of 
Soviet  aircraft  and  longer  range  missiles,  each  of  which  has  a  modernized  version  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  deployment,  versus  US  dual-capable  aircraft  (every  one  of  which  is  desperately 
needed  for  conventional  defense)  and  US  drawing-board  missiles  Figure  2  shows  how  the 
aircraft  and  missile  components  change  over  time,  illustrating  that  US/USSR  freezes  at 
current  levels  and  limits  on  the  introduction  of  new  missile  systems  would  probably  have 
little  impact  on  Soviet  TNF  because  of  their  current  high  levels  and  because  their  new 
generation  missiles  are  already  being  deployed,  while  freezes  and  limits  on  new  US 
deployments  would  greatly  impact  on  the  Alliance,  which  is  just  in  the  process  of  decid¬ 
ing  what  types  and  how  many  new  missiles  to  deploy  (These  considerations  are  mag¬ 
nified  by  the  targeting  asymmetries  discussed  earlier.) 

One  final  point  arises  about  negotiations  The  classification  of  TNF  delivery 
systems  by  range  is  inherently  imprecise  when  it  comes  to  aircraft  or  cruise  missiles  The 
attempt  to  reach  a  satisfactory  classification  around  a  given  range  criterion  is  therefore 
certain  to  introduce  an  extremely  troublesome  element  of  complication  into  the  negotia¬ 
tion.  and  into  corresponding  force  improvement  programs 

In  sum,  therefore,  this  consideration  of  the  military  context  of  theater  nuclear  forces 
strongly  suggests  two  conclusions 

—An  effort  to  refurbish  the  concept  of  the  seamless  web  of  deterrence  as  it  applies  to 

TNF  is  a  vital  prerequisite  to  a  sound  set  of  force  posture  and  negotiating  policies. 

The  links  of  TNF  to  US  SIOP  forces  and  to  conventional  forces  are  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Alliance.  But  it  is  the  relationship  between  TNF  and  conventional 
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Figure  1  _ _ _ _ 

Comparison  of  Alliance  and  Warsaw  Pact  Theater  Nuclear  Delivery 
Systems  —  1978  (rangesg;600km) _ ___ 
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Figure  2 

Comparison  of  US  and  USSR  Theater  Nuclear  Delivery  Systems 
1968  —  1988  (rangesa  600km) 
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forces  which  must  primarily  determine  TNF  force  posture  decisions  and  negotiat¬ 
ing  strategies. 

—TNF  of  all  ranges  (with  the  possible  exception  of  AOM's  and  very  short-range 
systems)  should  be  covered  together  in  negotiations.  This  will  reflect  operational 
reality,  will  avoid  placing  the  Alliance  at  a  crucial  bargaining  disadvantage,  and 
will  help  ensure  that  the  security  of  Western  Europe  as  well  as  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  homeland  gets  proper  attention  in  TNF  negotiations. 


EUROPEAN  TNF  IN  THEIR  POLITICAL  CONTEXT 

Three  important  sets  of  political  issues  arise  in  connection  with  European  TNF 
policy — Western  Europe  domestic  politics,  intra-Alliance  politics,  and  the  East-West 
politics  of  the  negotiating  approach  advocated  here.  These  will  be  discussed  in  turn 

Western  European  Domestic  Politics 

The  fundamental  question  here  is  whether,  and  if  so  how.  assimilation  by  Western 
European  elites  and  publics  of  a  coherent  role  for  theater  nuclear  forces  in  Alliance 
strategy  can  be  facilitated.  Without  a  broader  base  of  support  for  Alliance  TNF  policies, 
those  policies  will  be  increasingly  prone  to  erosion  by  political  opposition.  Soviet  pro¬ 
paganda  and  diplomatic  pressures,  and  any  renewed  decline  in  European  confidence  in 
US  reliability.  By  contrast,  the  greater  the  degree  of  assimilation  that  can  be  achieved, 
the  stronger  the  degree  of  future  cohesion  in  the  Alliance  and  European  confidence  in  the 
credibility  of  deterrence. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  spectre  of  the  nuclear  devastation  of  Western  Europe  is 
so  formidable  that  no  set  of  policies  could  lead  to  a  more  widespread  acceptance  of  a 
role  for  TNF.  other  than  as  the  shortest  of  fuses  to  the  unleashing  of  the  SIOP  forces.  If 
this  is  correct,  then  governments  have  the  choice  of  either  imposing  TNF  modernization 
decisions  against  irreconcilable  political  opposition  or  of  shrinking  from  such  decisions 
in  order  to  avoid  that  opposition. 

However,  there  is  no  particularly  compelling  reason  to  adopt  this  view  As  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  progressive  European  assimilation  of  the  idea  of  a  serious  conventional 
defense  during  the  1970's  has  shown,  a  combination  of  a  growing  Soviet  threat,  US 
pressures  for  force  improvement  programs,  good  political  management,  and  a  visible  and 
carefully  worked-out  negotiating  effort  (that  is.  in  the  conventional  force  case.  MBFR) 
can  lead  to  shifts  of  attitude  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  defense  specialists  But  such  a 
process  in  the  TNF  area  would  require  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  coherence  in 
Allied  policies  on  force  posture,  on  negotiating  strategy,  and  on  the  relationship  between 
the  two 

First,  the  force  posture.  The  divergence  between  the  present  posture  and  doctrine 
is  too  easy  a  target  for  those  in  Europe  who  are  skeptical  about  the  role  of  theater 
nuclear  forces  The  danger  now  is  that  a  policy  to  modernize  longer  range  TNF  in  iso¬ 
lation  will  be  open  to  criticism  in  Europe  because  it  does  not  also  rationalize  the  shorter 
range  systems  and  the  doctrine  for  their  use  This  point  has  been  made  openly  in  the 
Netherlands  by  some  moderate  socialists  who  accept  that  there  is  a  case  for  moderniz¬ 
ing  longer  range  TNF.  but  who  believe  that  the  task  of  selling  such  decisions  (notably  the 
basing  implications)  would  be  made  harder  if  they  seemed  merely  to  be  expanding  the 
role  of  theater  nuclear  forces  in  Alliance  strategy  But  the  same  point  is  also  valid  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  in  other  Western  European  countries,  including  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  and  Belgium 
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The  need  tor  coherence  also  arises  in  connection  with  negotiating  policies.  A  par¬ 
tial  approach  to  negotiations  on  TNF,  whether  concentrating  on  longer  range  or  on 
shorter  range  systems,  is  open  to  the  obvious  criticism  that  the  Soviet  TNF  military  threat 
to  Western  Europe  can  be  identical  from  systems  of  essentially  any  range.  The  flaws  in¬ 
herent  in  such  an  approach  mean  that  to  the  extent  that  Alliance  governments  need  a 
negotiating  position  which  they  can  defend  publicly,  a  partial  approach  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  need.  It  is  consequently  also  unlikely  to  permit  governments  to  wean  gra¬ 
dually  their  publics  from  their  interest  in  negotiation  in  the  quite  conceivable  event  that 
no  useful  negotiated  agreement  seems  in  the  cards. 

Finally,  the  relationship  between  force  posture  and  negotiating  policies  also  needs 
to  be  as  coherent  as  possible.  Ideally  this  should  be  done  by  defining  both  the  minimum 
deployment  levels  required  on  the  Western  side,  even  if  Allied  negotiating  goals  were  to 
be  quickly  achieved,  and  the  additional  options  which  would  need  to  be  implemented  it 
they  were  not.  While  this  is  not  an  easy  requirement  to  meet,  some  attempt  to  do  so  is 
desirable.  But  it  would  have  to  be  more  carefully  conceived  than  the  vague  linkage  be¬ 
tween  Allied  ERW  deployment  and  Soviet  TNF  programs  which  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1978. 

Perfect  coherence  in  these  various  respects  is  not  easy  to  attain.  Failure  to  satisfy 
totally  each  of  these  requirements  need  not  prevent  greater  assimilation  of  the  role  of 
TNF  in  the  Alliance  countries.  But  the  more  nearly  coherence  can  be  attained,  the  greater 
the  prospect  of  promoting  such  assimilation. 


Intra-Alliance  Politics 

The  two  central  issues  of  intra-Alliance  politics  are  the  implications  of  European 
concerns  about  the  reliability  of  the  US  strategic  nuclear  guarantee  and  the  related 
question  of  what  approaches,  to  TNF  negotiations  in  particular,  can  best  protect  the 
cohesion  of  the  Alliance  in  the  medium  term. 

The  role  of  transatlantic  confidence,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  determining  attitudes  toward 
defense  issues  in  Western  Europe  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  often  hard  to  measure  precisely 
and  discuss  openly.  All  too  frequently,  as  with  the  question  of  European,  especially  Ger¬ 
man,  concern  about  the  SS-20,  what  are  basically  issues  of  European  confidence  in  US 
reliability  are  perceived,  discussed,  and  "resolved"  in  terms  of  other  issues  But  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  observed  symptoms  of  concern  and  the  true  causes  of  the 
disease  can  make  the  chosen  treatment  largely  ineffective. 

There  is  no  need  in  this  paper  to  discuss  in  detail  the  reasons  for  which  European 
confidence  in  the  reliability  of  the  US  strategic  guarantee  has  declined  in  recent  years 
That  it  has  done  so  is  now  generally  accepted,  though  there  is  less  agreement  as  to  how 
far  the  previous  level  of  confidence  can  be  restored.  That  it  could  decline  further  is 
equally  clear  given  that  the  Allies  face  potentially  divisive  issues  both  within  the  context 
of  European  security  (SALT  II  ratification  and  SALT  III)  and  outside  that  context  (energy. 
Middle  East  problems,  economic,  and  monetary  issues). 

In  this  situation  the  Western  European  Allies  find  themselves  pulled  in  different 
directions  on  TNF  posture  questions.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  inclined  to  look  for 
reassurance  from  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  actions  which  demonstrate  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Soviets  that  the  US  guarantee  is  being  reaffirmed.  Thus  many  Ger¬ 
mans,  for  example,  attach  importance  to  basing  new  longer  range  TNF  on  the  ground  in 
Western  Europe  as  a  visible  symbol  of  commitment  and  too  hastily  dismiss  the  arguments 
on  military  and  perhaps  also  cost  grounds  for  sea-based  systems,  such  as  the  SLCM 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  Europeans,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  increasingly 
recognize  the  need  for  some  reinsurance  against  a  further  increase  of  doubt  about  US 
reliability.  Whence  the  gradual  (and  not  always  very  explicit)  revival  of  interest  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  TNF  under  sole  European  control  and,  in  particular,  of  a  modernized  British 
nuclear  force. 

The  interests  of  Alliance  cohesion  in  the  longer  term  dictate  a  two-prong  policy  on 
TNF  modernization  to  deal  with  this  situation.  First,  the  suitability  of  Allied  TNF  to  perform 
their  assigned  missions,  rather  than  calculations  about  short-term  political  reassurance 
to  the  FRG,  should  primarily  determine  the  mix  of  systems  deployed,  since  the  level  of 
European  confidence  in  the  credibility  of  the  role  of  TNF  in  Alliance  deterrence  is  likely, 
ultimately,  to  depend  on  this.  If  the  characteristics  of  sea-based  forces  make  them  attrac¬ 
tive  as  a  component  of  a  new  longer  range  TNF  mix,  then  the  United  States  should  make 
the  case  for  them  on  military  and  technical  grounds  and  recognize  that  providing  effec¬ 
tive  and  lasting  political  reassurance  to  the  FRG  is  a  more  complex  question  than  simply 
accepting  current  German  perceptions  of  what  TNF  systems  would  best  provide  such 
reassurance. 

Secondly,  the  major  Allies  need  to  address  much  more  explicity  than  hitherto  the 
issue  of  the  potential  contribution  of  forces  under  European  control  to  Alliance  deter¬ 
rence.  At  present  this  essentially  means  British  forces,  since  the  French  are  in  no  position 
to  depart  from  Gaul  list  ort'-jdoxy  to  the  extent  of  discussing  their  forces  in  this  way. 
However,  the  discussion  should  at  least  consider  the  possibility  of  forces  developed  in 
Europe  with  minimal  US  assistance  (for  example,  cruise  missiles  and  their  launchers) 
which  the  French  might  procure  for  their  own  national  purposes,  but  which  could  even¬ 
tually  contribute  to  a  concerted  TNF  capability  in  British  and  French  hands 

Three  nations— the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Federal  Republic  ol 
Germany— are  vital  to  deciding  the  issue  of  the  contribution  of  forces  under  national 
control  to  overall  Alliance  objectives.  The  British,  and  especially  the  Conservatives, 
could  overcome  their  persistent  tendency  to  think  of  their  nuclear  forces  in  essentially 
Gaullist  terms  as  intended  for  almost  exclusively  British  national  purposes.  Further,  they 
could  initiate  a  dialogue,  notably  with  West  Germany,  about  how  those  forces  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  overall  Alliance  goals  (and  thus,  in  effect,  help  to  alleviate  German  anxieties) 
The  new  British  Government  has  indicated  that  it  may  be  more  open-minded  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  than  were  its  predecessors,  though  it  is  too  early  to  know  what,  if  any,  new  policies 
will  emerge.  The  United  States  could  exercise  its  considerable  ability  to  influence  the  Bri¬ 
tish  in  this  direction.  Additionally,  US  cooperation  would  be  required  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  any  concrete  proposals  along  this  line  But  deciding  to  use  the  influence  it  has  in 
this  matter  would  require  a  painful  process  of  reflection  for  the  United  States  about  the 
further  dilution  of  its  domination  of  Western  nuclear  policy.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  could  make  more  explicit  the  importance  it  attaches  to  this  aspect  of  the  TNF 
problem,  and  it  could  help  stimulate  a  more  imaginative  approach  by  the  British  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  United  States  By  contrast,  the  French  cannot  at  present  be  expected 
to  make  any  direct  contribution  in  this  area.  However,  their  concern  with  the  potential  con¬ 
sequences  of  German  anxieties  about  US  credibility  is  such  that  they  will  be  interested  in. 
and  in  certain  circumstances  sympathetic  to,  any  British  efforts  to  take  German  require¬ 
ments  into  account  in  their  forthcoming  force  posture  decisions,  just  as  they  are  at  least 
tacitly  sympathetic  to  US  longer  range  TNF  modernization  programs 

Intra-Alliance  psychological  and  political  pressures  also  influence  the  attitudes  of 
the  major  Alliance  countries  toward  TNF  negotiations.  These  pressures  have  pushed  the 
Alliance  toward  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  short  term,  even  at  the  risk  of  intensify¬ 
ing  the  longer-term  problems  of  preserving  Alliance  cohesion 
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In  the  United  States  two  factors  have  been  striking  First,  the  experience — and 
bureaucracy — of  SALT  and  the  SALTocentric  bias  of  US  policy  on  East-West  problems 
has  created  a  reluctance  to  modify  the  character  of  SALT  and  a  desire  to  assimilate 
longer  range  TNF  problems  into  the  SALT  orbit.  This  reluctance  has  been  reinforced  by  a 
disposition  in  some  quarters  to  reassert  the  traditional  pattern  of  US  dominance  in  the 
Alliance,  if  only  to  avoid  the  frustrations  inherent  in  a  more  multilateral  conduct  of 
Alliance  affairs.  Some  of  the  more  dubious  arguments  in  support  of  handling  bilaterally  a 
negotiation  on  longer  range  theater  nuclear  forces  in  SALT  III  appear  to  derive  from  these 
predispositions. 

One  such  argument  is  that  longer  range  TNF  must  be  handled  separately  from  other 
TNF  for  negotiating  purposes  because  of  the  desirability  of  avoiding  complexity  and 
dealing  with  those  parts  of  the  problem  that  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  solution. 
Quite  apart  from  the  reasons  given  above  why  an  attempt  to  deal  with  longer  range  TNF 
alone  would  actually  be  disadvantageous  to  the  West  and  why  an  attempt  to  discriminate 
between  longer  range  TNF  and  others  creates  greater  complexity,  this  argument  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  US  experience  in  SALT  and  MBFR.  In  both  negotiations  complexity  has  for 
the  most  part  become  a  necessity  in  order  to  achieve  a  sound  negotiating  posture  on  in¬ 
herently  complex  issues. 

The  Western  European  Allies  would  certainly  like  to  see  further  progress  toward 
stabilizing  the  central  strategic  balance  through  SALT  III  as  soon  as  possible;  such 
progress  is  arguably  more  likely  to  occur  with  TNF  issues  detached  for  treatment 
elsewhere  than  with  what  could  well  become  a  TNF  albatross  and  related  problems  of 
Alliance  management  around  the  neck  of  SALT. 

The  major  Western  European  countries  are  subject  to  different  pressures  which 
dispose  them,  too,  to  shy  away  from  participation  in  any  TNF  negotiations  and  to  favor 
dealing  with  longer  range  TNF,  if  at  ail,  in  a  bilateral  SALT  III.  The  French  case  is  the 
clearest.  French  opposition  to  having  French  nuclear  forces  limited  by  any  agreement  is 
total  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  grip  of  the  Gaullist  doctrine  about  nuclear  issues  is 
politically,  if  not  intellectually,  secure.  There  is  no  prospect  of  substantial  change  before 
the  Presidential  elections  of  1 981 ,  and  not  much  thereafter.  Not  that  the  logic  of  these  at¬ 
titudes  is  overpowering.  The  French  themselves  insist  (rightly)  that  their  nuclear  forces 
are  central  systems  and  that  for  this  reason  alone  (with  the  possible  and  minor  exception 
of  Pluton)  they  should  not  be  covered  in  any  negotiation  on  TNF. 

Af  the  tame  time,  the  French  concern  with  German  anxieties  about  German 
security,  and  the  touching  French  efforts  to  revive  flagging  German  confidence  in  the 
reliability  of  the  US  nuclear  umbrella,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  tenet 
of  Gaullist  nuclear  doctrine  that  a  nation  will  only  use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of  its 
own  national  territory.  This  inconsistency  appears  to  be  making  itself  felt  among  some 
French  intellectuals.  But  for  the  time  being,  the  grip  of  orthodoxy  and  of  a  basic  skep¬ 
ticism  about  the  feasibility  of  useful  TNF  negotiations  is  so  strong  that  at  least  one 
answer  which  Gaullist  doctrine  would  appear  nof  to  preclude — a  TNF  negotiation,  includ¬ 
ing  France,  from  which  French  nuclear  forces  were  excluded  as  central  systems— is  still 
not  seriously  considered.  Vet  such  a  negotiation,  if  successful,  could  help  alleviate  Ger¬ 
man  anxieties  by  making  the  TNF  balance  more  stable. 

Tlw  present  German  approach  is  still  less  conclusive  logically,  though  equally 
powerful  politically.  German  reticence  about  becoming  directly  involved  in  nuclear  deci¬ 
sionmaking  (including,  on  the  part  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD),  a  desire  to  have 
its  hands  free  of  excessive  responsibility  in  this  area,  the  better  to  deal  with  party 
pressures  against  accepting  an  enhancement  of  the  TNF  role  in  Alliance  strategy)  in¬ 
hibits  direct  German  involvement  in  any  TNF  negotiations.  This  attitude  doubtless  also 
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owes  something  to  the  evident  German  concern  to  play  down  the  element  of  questioning 
US  reliability,  which  surfaced  in  Schmidt's  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
speech,  and  which  has  been  superseded  since  late  1978.  at  least  in  appearance,  by  a 
revived  emphasis  on  the  need  for  Alliance  solidarity  and  confidence  In  both  these  ways 
the  German  attitude  is  rooted  in  short-term  expediency  and  ignores  the  fact  that  direct 
German  participation  alongside  the  United  States  in  TNF  negotiations  would  be  likely 
(again  on  the  MBFR  models)  to  creater  greater  understanding  and  cohesion,  not  the 
reverse.  It  could  also  presumably  offer  the  SPD  some  domestic  political  dividend  by 
showing  them  to  have  embarked  actively  on  a  new  phase  of  detente. 

The  British  case  is  less  clear,  only  partly  because  the  new  government  has  not  yet 
worked  its  way  through  the  problem.  British  reluctance  to  have  British  SLBM’s  covered 
in  any  TNF  negotiation  is  understandable.  But,  as  with  the  French  forces,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  considered  as  central  systems  for  treatment  (if  anywhere) 
in  SALT.  For  the  rest,  the  British  desire  not  to  become  involved  in  TNF  negotiations  pro¬ 
bably  derives  mostly  from  skepticism — all  the  stronger  now  that  the  Conservatives  are  in 
government — about  the  value  of,  and  prospects  for,  success  in  such  negotiations  This 
attitude  is  almost  certainly  mutable.  Any  sign  that  the  Americans — or  Germans — attach 
importance  to  British  participation  could  well  bring  about  a  change  of  heart 

It  follows  that  the  Alliance  finds  itself  in  a  curious  position.  Having  taken  several  in¬ 
itiatives  which  have  led  to  the  inclusion  of  TNF  in  negotiations  (or  virtually  so) — for  ex¬ 
ample,  on  Option  III,  the  EF1W  "offer,"  the  insistence  on  a  negotiation  track  in  parallel  to 
the  HLG— the  major  allies  remain  either  skeptical  about  the  value  of  these  initiatives  or 
inhibited  from  developing  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  policy  framework  within  which 
to  set  them  In  particular  the  European  allies,  while  in  the  longer  range  TNF  area  the  prin¬ 
cipal  source  of  the  pressure  for  a  negotiating  policy,  apparently  lack  the  will  or  capability 
to  undertake  the  analytical  work  essential  to  its  development  and  also  the  interest  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  it  Vet,  nothing  in  recent  experience  (notably  with  MBFR)  justifies  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  Western  European  governments,  which  have  in  recent  years  been  increasingly 
inclined  to  form  strong  opinions  of  their  own  on  these  subjects,  will  necessarily  be  con¬ 
tent  simply  to  follow  the  US  lead  in  formulating  negotiating  positions. 

In  this  situation  the  lessons  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  are  of  decisive  importance, 
because  of  the  effects  on  allied  cohesion  of  bilateral  dealings  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  issues  which  affect  European  security.  The  history  of  the  SALT 
decade  as  it  has  affected  the  Alliance  has  been  traced  elsewhere.  Two  conclusions 
emerge  clearly  from  it.  First,  Western  European  suspicions,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
experience  of  the  negotiations  and  of  any  responsibility  for  formulating  negotiating 
policies,  about  the  US  propensity  to  trade  away  European  interests  against  purely  US 
ones,  are  endemic  and  damaging  The  question  is  not  how  to  eradicate  these  suspicions 
but  how  to  control  them.  If,  as  seems  unavoidable,  and  unless  they  are  taken  up  in  some 
other  forum,  the  substance  of  European  nuclear  security  interests  is  dealt  with  bilaterally 
in  SALT  III,  the  ground  for  such  suspicions  (for  example,  that  TNF  interests  are  being 
traded  against  the  US  interest  in  reductions)  will  be  more  fertile  than  ever  After  all.  the 
TNF  issues  are  more  important  to  Western  European  security  in  several  ways  than  they 
are  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  the  inherent  practical  and  bureaucratic  obstacles  to 
consultative  procedures,  which  satisfy  Western  European  governments  that  their  in¬ 
terests  have  been  fully  taken  into  account  by  the  United  States  and  adequately  defended 
in  negotiation,  are  such  as  to  make  largely  irrelevant  the  theoretical  ways  in  which  con¬ 
sultations  could  be  improved  Conceivably,  some  mechanisms  in  which  European  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  directly  involved  in  US  policymaking  deliberations  and  in  effect,  given  a 
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right  of  veto  over  US  negotiating  positions  in  areas  of  direct  concern  to  Western  Europe, 
could  meet  the  need  But  it  is  far  from  certain.  And  even  arrangements  of  that  kind  would 
not  help  to  give  Western  European  governments  the  feel  for  the  dynamics  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion — and  the  sense  of  political  responsibility — essential  to  sound  judgments  on  tactics 
Thus,  proceeding  in  this  way  would  involve  an  unnecessarily  high  risk  of  Allied  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  unease  as  negotiations  developed 

These  considerations  point  to  the  conclusions  that  any  negotiations  on  theater 
nuclear  forces  should  be  multilateral  and  should  define  TNF  so  as  to  exlude  the  British 
and  French  "strategic"  forces  which  would  be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  US  and 
USSR  central  systems.  The  United  States  would  appear  to  be  the  only  country  with  the 
political  room  for  maneuver  and  the  standing  in  the  Alliance  to  be  able  to  take  an  initiative 
to  this  end  with  any  hope  of  success.  And  even  if,  as  seems  possible,  Britain  and  West 
Germany  could  be  persuaded  to  join,  France  would  surely  not  do  so  This  being  so,  it 
would  be  essential  to  try  to  work  out  some  ( rather  informal )  consultative  mechanism  in 
which  the  French  would  agree  to  participate  so  that  their  suggestions  could  be  con¬ 
sidered.  and  also  some  means  of  taking  account  of  those  French  forces,  like  Pluton  and 
its  successors,  which  could  only  with  difficulty  be  claimed  to  be  central  strategic 
systems 

This  conclusion  may  strike  horror  into  the  hearts  of  many  for  whom  multilateral 
negotiations  seem  a  wearying  prospect.  But.  for  all  their  problems,  both  MBFR  and 
CSCE*  have  been  enormously  successful  in  Alliance  terms  as  sources  of  Allied  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  consensus  on  issues  which  at  the  outset  seemed  menacingly  divisive  Par¬ 
ticipation  is  important  and  does  promote  assimilation  by  political  elites  and  public  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  subjects  being  treated  The  parallel  with  the  SALT-related  frictions  is  striking. 
If.  as  has  been  argued  above,  the  concerns,  notably  about  the  SS-20.  which  have  given 
rise  to  recent  European  interest  in  TNF  negotiations  are  symptoms  of  a  disease  whose 
basic  cause  is  a  decline  of  confidence  in  the  United  States,  a  substantial  part  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  treatment  of  that  disease  should  be  through  procedures  explicitly  designed  to 
restore  that  confidence  (so  far  as  it  can  be  restored). 

East-West  Politics.  The  third  set  of  political  issues  relates  to  the  East-West  dimen¬ 
sion  of  the  TNF  negotiation  problem.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  agree  to  the  negotiating  approach  recommended  here? 

Tbs  immediate  Soviet  reaction  to  a  Western  proposal  to  deal  with  TNF  in  a 
multilateral  context  in  the  way  proposed  here  in  all  probability  would  be  adverse.  They 
have  a  long-standing  and  self-interested  view  that  SALT  should  cover  all  systems  which 
can  hit  Soviet  territory,  but  not  others.  And  they  have  the  obvious  interest,  already 
discussed,  in  dealing  with  longer  range  TNF  separately  from  other  TNF;  but  the  Soviets 
ultimate  reaction  cannot  be  predicted  with  confidence.  As  with  SALT  and  MBFR,  an  effort 
of  persuasion  might  well  be  needed  in  order  to  bring  them  around  to  accepting  the  idea. 
That  effort  need  not  fail.  Among  other  things,  the  West  would  have  a  fair  amount  of 
leverage  in  view  of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  strong  Soviet  desire  to  bring  US  cruise 
missile  programs  in  particular,  and  FBS  in  general,  under  negotiation.  If  this  is  so.  then  the 
West  should  be  able  to  exercise  considerable  influence  by  standing  firm  on  a  position 
that  either  all  TNF  must  be  considered  together  in  a  multilateral  forum,  or  there  should  be 
no  negotiations  on  any  theater  systems  at  all 

This  approach  would  be  all  the  stronger  for  the  fact  that  the  Western  position  would 
have  a  substantial  logical  coherence  in  providing  some  kind  of  forum  for  discussing  all 
kinds  of  nuclear  forces,  central  strategic  and  theater,  according  to  criteria  as  cogent  as 
any  that  the  Soviets  could  advance  Similarly,  while  the  Soviets  might  prefer  to  see 
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British  and  French  systems  included  in  the  theater  balance,  Western  recognition  that 
those  systems  could  at  the  proper  time  be  discussed  in  SALT  should  represent  to  the 
Soviets  a  modest  advance  on  the  present  position. 

But  the  decisive  argument  in  this  connection  is  that  it  does  not  much  matter  if  the 
Soviets  do  not  accept  the  proposal,  at  least  immediately.  For  the  critical  facet  of  the 
policy  is  that  by  presenting  a  comprehensive  and  easily  defensible  approach  to  the 
whole  range  of  TNF  problems,  the  Alliance  would  place  itself  in  a  much  stronger  position 
to  preserve  its  cohesion  in  the  face  of  Soviet  rejection  (or  indeed  the  stagnation  of 
negotiations)  than  it  would  with  the  piecemeal  approach,  to  which  present  policies  seem 
to  be  leading.  Thus,  the  defensive  strength  of  the  proposal  against  Soviet  propaganda 
campaigns  and  counterproposals  might  well  prove  to  be  its  most  important 
characteristic. 

CONCLUSION 

The  argument  of  this  paper  has  been  that  in  approaching  the  problems  of  TNF 
posture  and  negotiation  the  Allies  should  take  as  their  fundamental  aims  protecting  the 
cohesion  of  the  Alliance  in  the  medium  to  longer  term  and  promoting  greater  assimilation 
by  Western  European  societies  of  the  role  of  theater  nuclear  forces  as  part  of  Alliance 
strategy  By  optimizing  their  policies  and  programs  to  meet  these  aims,  the  Allied  would 
be  more  likely  to  achieve  a  stable  deterrence  and  a  strong  common  defense  than  by 
policies  which,  however  apparently  decisive  and  impressive  in  the  short  term,  tended  over 
time  to  increase  intra-Alliance  factions  and  domestic  opposition  to  Alliance  strategy  In 
this  perspective,  several  different  lines  of  argument  converge  on  two  main  conclusions 
First,  TNF  modernization  should  be  approached  across  the  whole  range  of  TNF,  with  a 
view  to  producing  a  force  posture  which  reflects  a  more  coherent  doctrine  and  takes  into 
account  both  US  insistence  on  a  clearer  military  rationale  for  TNF  employment  and  the 
primary  European  interest  in  TNF  as  indicators  of  further  escalation.  Second,  TNF 
negotiating  options,  which  should  so  far  as  possible  be  closely  interlinked  with  the 
modernization  process,  should  also  cover  essentially  the  whole  range  of  systems  in  a 
multilateral  negotiation,  and  not  involve  piecemeal  treatment  of  different  subsets  of  TNF 
in  different — and  in  part  bilateral — negotiating  contexts. 

Apart  from  the  substantive  arguments  against  these  conclusions  which  are 
discussed  in  the  paper,  two  arguments  of  a  more  procedural  kind  stand  out  First,  that 
they  would  delay  in  some  way  either  the  progress  of  SALT  III  or  the  Alliance  decisions  on 
modernization  of  longer  range  TNF.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  such  delays,  if  they  oc¬ 
curred,  could  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  greater  Alliance  cohesion  over  time,  two  points 
need  to  be  made  in  this  connection.  First,  there  is  every  chance  that,  even  if  it  got  off  to  a 
slower  start,  SALT  III  as  it  concerns  central  systems  would  actually  proceed  faster 
without  TNF  attached  to  it  than  it  would  with  that  attachment  Second,  the  significance  of 
longer  range  TNF  modernization  decisions  over  time  for  the  strength  of  Alliance  strategy 
and  deterrence  will  be  in  large  measure  a  function  of  the  assimilation  of  TNF  as  a  whole 
by  Western  European  countries.  A  short  delay  in  the  interest  of  facilitating  such  assimila¬ 
tion  might  also  repay  dividends  over  time. 

The  second  essentially  procedural  argument  is  that  the  momentum  of  the  Alliance's 
work  on  these  questions  has  become  so  strong  that  changing  course  now  would  be 
positively  harmful.  The  problem  with  this  view  is  that  momentum  could  well  lead  to  a 
damaging  political  situation  in  Western  Europe  and  to  a  chaotic  position  in  various 
negotiations  Such  an  outcome  would  surely  serve  no  one  s  interests  except  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Nor  would  the  approach  recommended  here  involve  the  wholesale  aban¬ 
donment  of  recent  Alliance  work  on  modernizing  TNF  or  proceeding  into  some  kind  of 
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negotiation  But  the  distinct  change  of  emphasis  and  direction  implied  could  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Alliance  to  steer  more  effectively  between  the  rock  of  paralysis  of  moder¬ 
nization  efforts  and  the  whirlpools  of  unnecessary  domestic,  intra-Alliance,  and  East- 
West  frictions 
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APPENDIX.  US  AND  NATO  THEATER  NUCLEAR  FORCE  EMPLOYMENT 
POLICIES 

SI. ii  ting  in  I  !•»>((  the  NA  1 0  Nuclear  Planning  (At imp  (NIV.I  .mil  tin'  mildai  y  hoadiiuat 
lots  .stall  (SHAI'l  )  utitlt'i took  a  sonos  ol  conceptual  anil  contingency  sluilios  ioI.iIoiI  lo 
thoatoi  nudcai  uso.  somo  ol  which  loil  lo  policy  slalomonts.  ami  othois  which  piohoil  the 
piaclical  limitations  ol  Ihoaloi  miclcni  ton  es  I  o  Ihc  extent  il  is  lotmali.’cd.  NA  I O  Ihoaloi 
doctnne  is  contained  in  a  sonos  ol  maioi  policy  iloi'iiinonts.  wai  plans  am)  piocciluics. 
anil  sulionlinato  mill  plans  llowinii  liom  these  stmlios  I  he  employment  policy  documents 
ate 

MC'  I •!  .1  (Hi vail  Nfta (e.jic  Concept  lo i  the  Defense  of  Die  North  Atl.i/itic  he.it\ 
( hij.inr.'.ition  Aio.i  (Septcmbci  IdtVt 

DPO  0  ((liMhfl  (Revised)  /’rows/oru/  I'oldro.il  lUmlehnes  tot  the  lmti.it  Polonsiu' 
l.tetio.il  llse  ot  Nuole.v  VVi'.ijions />v  A/A  / 1  >  (IVcomhot  t'.fi'OI 

DPP  (I  ((pllh'l  Cionoi.il  i  undo  lint's  toi  ( \'nsult.it)t'n  1'itu  t'ttuiO  t<n  tiro  t Iso  Niiolt'.n 
Wt'.ifions  (November  !;)('>!*) 

01 V  1'  (fO)t»t>  (Hovisodl  Concept  lot  the  Hole  of  Iho.itoi  Ntiolt'.n  Stake  lottos  m 
ACl  (Decemhoi  I  si/;') 

DPO  0  (/!■>)•)  (I  iii.il)  Ministen.il  (ii lul.inoe  ls>/b  (July  llt/'bt 

In  addition.  thoie  is  an  apptoved  document  (NPCi  D  t /A)  10  ot  October  H)/A)  giving 
guidance  lot  communicating  NA  I  Os  mlonlions  (C'NI)  in  the  event  ol  a  decision  to  employ 
nucloat  weapons,  and  then*  is.  in  process  ol  approval,  a  diall  document  called  the  "I’hase 
III  Study,'  which  consolidalos  all  citttonl  employment  guidelines  and  includes  as  yet 
unapptovod  guidance  lot  follow  on  use  In  gonci.il.  the  ottici.il  documents  lay  out  the 
following  policies 

The  function  of  NATO  TNF  is  to  deter  aggression  by  confronting  an  aggressor  with 
unacceptable  risks. 

Should  dotoiionee  tail.  NAId  will  use  nucleui  weapons  il  the  I 'act  uses  them  oi  if 
the  integnty  ol  NAIO  loices  and  lettiloiy  is  thiealened  tiy  conventional  attacks 
which  cannot  he  contained  hv  conventional  lou  t's 

Ihe  ohiective  ol  initial  NAIO  use  ol  INI  is  to  induce  the  aggtossor  lo  make  the 
political  decision  to  withdraw  the  ultimate  willingness  and  capability  lo  escalate 
to  strategic  wm  is  essential  lo  this  ohiective 

Political  control  over  nuclear  weapons  use  must  be  preserved  at  all  times  and  the 
decision  to  initiate  NATO  use  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  based  on  as  thorough  a 
consultation  process  ns  possible. 

NAIO  use  ol  nuclear  weapons  should  seek  to  minimize  collateial  damage  while 
achieving  the  leguued  militaiy  damage 

NA  I  O  should  maintain  a  theater  nucleai  capability  ottenng  a  w  ide  \  at  ioty  ot  use  op 
lions 

SAP!  (Ill  s  Nucleai  Operations  Plan  and  sul'oidinate  commandeis  oi'eialions  t'lans 
piovide  specilic  fixed  tatgels  to  In'  attacked  in  Ihe  event  ot  gcnoi.il  uncle. e  w.u  giving 
detailed  priontios  and  damage  goal;;  loi  a  wide  vant'H  ol  milil.uv  and  miht.us  sui'peil 
tatgels  to  date,  these  operations  plans  ate  much  less  sophisticated  about  limited 
nucleai  options  (Selective  I  mployment  Plans  St  P  s)  Hut  the  SHAI'l  statt  and  suboidi 
nalo  staffs  aie  developing  mote  plans  lot  limited  stokes  with  Ihoaloi  based  loti  os 
Discussions  within  NAId  s  High  level  ('.roup  have  also  contiibutcd  to  a  boltoi 
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understanding  ot  the  roles  and  possible  targets  tor  limited  nuclear  strikes  deep  within 
Pact  territory 

Current  SACEUR  policies  on  SEP  s  might  be  summed  up  as  follows 

— Limited  strikes,  including  attacks  into  the  Soviet  Union,  are  to  be  planned  and  ex 
ecuted  only  by  the  highest  NATO  command  levels  Such  attacks  should  achieve 
significant  results  in  terms  ot  target  damage,  but  should  also  be  clearly  limited  in 
scope,  placing  the  difficult  decision  tor  further  escalation  on  the  enemy  These 
targets  can  be  military  or  political,  but  should  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  conflict  in 
Europe  Successful  execution  of  the  attack  should  contribute  mateually  to  ac 
complishment  of  NATO  s  political  obiective  ot  causing  the  enemy  to  cease  his  ag 
gression  and  withdraw  from  NATO  territory  by  convincing  the  political  leadership 
that  aggression  can  be  continued  only  at  enormous  cost  Thtough  such  attacks  it 
shoe'  T  he  clear  to  the  aggressor  that  NATO  is  resolved  to  go  to  any  lengths  notes 
sai>  lo  defend  itself  but  is  also  willing  to  terminate  the  conflict  short  ot  genet al 
nuclear  war  if  the  aggression  ceases  and  the  enemy  withdraws 

NATO  policy  tor  theater  nuclear  weapons  is.  ot  course,  also  US  policy  But  the 
United  States  has  expanded  its  official  views  on  TNf  employment  beyond  that  contained 
in  NATO  and  SACEUR  documents  During  1972-73.  the  US  Government  conducted  a 
series  ot  high  level  reviews  ot  US  policy  tor  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  Based  on 
this  work,  the  President  issued  NSDM  242  m  January  1974.  setting  torth  toi  the  first  time 
Presidential  policy  guidance  on  weapons  employment  NSDM  242  was  amplified  in  Apnl 
1974  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  Policy  Guidance  tor  the  t.mployment  ot  Nuclear 
Weapons  (NUWEP)  NSDM  242  and  NUWEP  provide  the  United  States  a  common  frame 
work  of  guidance  tor  both  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  forces  Regarding  TNf .  the  IIS 
policy  stresses  the  following  principles 

—Civilian  control  over  the  nuclear  weapons  employment  planning  and  execution 
process  is  essential. 

—  There  should  be  a  wide  range  of  TNF  and  strategic  force  employment  plans  which 
provide  the  United  States  and  NATO  with  options  short  ot  all  out  SlOP  execution  to 
help  defend  vital  interests,  help  control  escalation,  and  contribute  to  teimmating  the 
war  under  conditions  acceptable  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies 

—There  should  be  more  emphasis  on  options  tor  retaliation  against  Pad  military 
forces  alter  Pact  nuclear  attacks  in  the  theater  to  enhance  deterrence  ot  such 
attacks 

—There  should  continue  to  be  options  for  NATO  first  use,  but  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  raising  the  nuclear  threshold  through  improved  conventional  forces  and 
more  survivable  TNF. 

— Mote  attention  must  bo  given  to  provision  of  timely  information  on  the 
political  military  situation  to  National  Command  Authorities  to  enhance  top  down 
control  and  to  support  deliberations  and  decisions 

—  TNF  employment  planning  should  include  greater  civilian  military  interactions  to 
ensure  that  military  plans  are  responsive  to  civilian  obiectives  and  constraints,  and 
that  civilian  advisers  to  the  President  are  cognizant  of  the  strengths  and  limitations 
of  these  plans 
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PANEL  2  SUMMARY 
Politics  and  the  Limited  Contingency  Force 


Richard  Ullman 
Cioyd  Pfister 

The  panel  commenced  discussions  against  the  background  of  two  excellent 
papers,  one  by  Geoffrey  Kemp  on  "Contingency  Planning  and  Persian  Gulf  Options"  and 
the  other  by  Clark  Murdock  on  “Political  and  Military  Dimensions  of  the  African  Problem, 
1980-2000."  Several  additional  background  readings  were  also  recommended  to  the 
panelists,  including  the  following:  a  Congressional  Research  Study  by  John  Collins  and 
Clyde  Mark  entitled  "Petroleum  Imports  from  the  Persian  Gulf:  Use  of  US  Armed  Force  to 
Ensure  Supplies' ,  General  Maxwell  Taylor's  recent  article  in  the  American  Enterprise  In¬ 
stitute's  Foreign  Policy  and  Defense  Review,  “Changing  Military  Priorities  ";  Chester 
Crocker  and  William  Lewis'  article  in  the  summer  1979  issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  “Missing 
Opportunities  in  Africa  ";  and  Richard  Ullman's  article  in  the  summer  1 979  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  “Salvaging  America's  Rhodesian  Policy.” 

Panelists  first  sought  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  the  contemporary  interna¬ 
tional  environment  that  have  inspired  the  debate  over  limited  contingency  force  implica¬ 
tions.  The  following  observations  were  voiced. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENT 

There  is  today  a  new  global  strategic  environment.  Not  only  is  there  strategic 
parity,  but  the  Soviets  have  acquired  the  capability  to  project  forces  beyond  their  tradi¬ 
tional  spheres  of  influence  and  have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  exercise  this 
capability  in  pursuit  of  foreign  policy  objectives.  The  precise  nature  of  such  objectives 
was  much  discussed;  there  was  no  consensus,  however,  on  whether  these  objectives  are 
based  on  an  overall  geopolitical  strategy,  opportunism,  or  an  ideological  view  of  the 
relative  correlation  of  forces  in  the  world's  social,  political,  and  economic  evolution;  or 
whether  they  are  in  response  to  legitimate  requests  from  various  political  factions  for 
great  power  support  in  local  competitions  for  power. 

A  second  observation  was  that  there  is  a  growing  imbalance  in  the  raw  power  inputs 
between  Soviet  and  Western  investments  in  general  purpose  and  projection  forces 
Because  this  disparity  is  growing,  policy  choices  must  be  made.  For  the  first  time,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  a  US-Soviet  military  confrontation  in  a  non-NATO  and  non-Korean  en¬ 
vironment.  Judgment  on  the  likelihood  and  nature  of  such  contingencies  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  or  other  regional  contexts,  and- whether  we  can  expect  to  have  a  limited  war 
(or  a  half  war)  with  the  Soviets,  without  escalation  to  the  one-and-a-half  wars  of  the 
familiar  planning  figure,  are  issues  which  will  drive  budgetary  and  force  structuring 
decisions. 

Third,  the  obvious  dependence  of  industrialized  and  modernizing  economies  on 
energy  and  scarce  resources  has  accentuated  the  interdependence  of  economies  and 
the  interregional  impact  of  events  and  crises  around  the  globe.  General  Taylor  set  ’orth 
the  thesis  that  threats  to  our  economic  vitality  in  the  1 980's  and  beyond  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  serious.  In  his  view,  force  structure  adjustments,  and  changed  defense  budge¬ 
tary  priorities,  in  addition  to  other  military  and  nonmilitary  measures,  will  be  required 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  relevant,  there  are  changed  perceptions  of  the  US  will 
and  capability  to  attempt  to  influence,  by  the  variety  of  means  available  to  it  as  a  great 
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power,  the  events  and  processes  which  affect  its  interests.  The  perception  of  many— 
friends,  adversaries,  and  Americans  themselves — is  that  the  United  States  has 
drastically  reduced  its  world  roles,  and  that,  especially  during  the  last  several  years,  it 
has  concentrated  on  Europe,  and  perhaps  Israel,  to  the  exclusion  of  wider  security  roles. 

A  few  states  particularly  important  to  us,  and  particularly  dependent  upon  us,  seem 
to  feel  that  the  United  States  will  not  stand  by  them  in  a  crisis.  Notable  in  this  respect  is 
Saudi  Arabia.  For  far  more  complicated  reasons,  Jordan  and  Turkey  are  also  examples  of 
such  states,  but  the  list  might  include  other  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere 
There  are  other  states,  less  important  to  us,  and  less  reliant  upon  us,  which  feel  that  the 
risks  of  making  the  effort  required  to  support  US  positions  may  often  outweigh  the 
benefits.  Kenya  may  be  one  example;  Morocco  another. 

Most  serious  are  the  perceptions  of  adversaries  Some  observers  argue  that  the 
Soviets  and  their  allies— Cuba  most  notably — feel  that  they  can  project  power  far  from 
their  shores  to  affect  the  outcomes  of  political-military  struggles  within  other  societies, 
without  serious  risk  of  anything  more  than  a  rhetorical  confrontation  with  the  United 
States. 

Then  there  are  some  aspiring  regional  powers — Libya  and  Iraq  may  be  examples — 
which  may  feel  that  the  United  States  will  not  pose  serious  obstacles  as  they  attempt  to 
fulfill  their  regional  (or  even  extra-regional)  aspirations  at  the  expense  of  others  powers. 

The  interests,  perceptions,  and  vulnerabilities  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Japan 
received  much  attention.  The  interests  of  these  nations  vary  according  to  their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Middle  East  oil,  their  internal  political  processes,  and  their  uncertainties 
over  the  utility  of  force  and  intervention  to  protect  their  interests.  For  them,  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  cleavages  exist  in  achieving  a  common  strategy,  and  the  need  for  US  leadership  is 
evident. 

Panel  members  disagreed  about  the  effectiveness  of  current  US  policies  and 
leadership  initiatives.  There  was  agreement  that,  to  many  friends  and  adversaries  alike, 
we  are  sending  ambiguous  signals  about  our  interests,  capabilities,  and  intents.  The 
perceptual  lag  in  the  post-Vietnam  era  may  have  overemphasized  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  limitations  of  our  power  and  the  legitimacy  of  a  foreign  policy  of  self-interest.  Some 
panelists  saw  an  American  consensus  developing  tor  an  activist  foreign  policy,  arising 
from  perceptions  by  American  citizens  that  small  states  are  threatening  the  United 
States. 

These  and  other  observations  on  the  world  environment  have  made  examination  of 
the  utility  and  nature  of  limited  contingency,  or  better  stated,  ready  reaction  forces,  a 
highly  topical  subject  for  serious  analysis.  Parenthetically,  the  panel  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  phrase  “unilateral  force,"  which  has  appeared  in  the  press  of  late,  is  a  particularly 
unfortunate  term,  since  it  implies  a  force  which  would  not  be  appropriate  to  the  tasks  or 
political  realities. 

Panelists  saw  an  indefinite  future  in  which  political  turbulence,  unresolved  ethnic 
and  border  disputes,  and  attempts  by  external  actors  to  affect  internal  power  struggles 
would  remain  the  dominant  realities  in  most  Third  World  nations,  most  notably  in  Africa, 
but  also  in  the  Middle  East  and  possibly  the  Caribbean  as  well  It  was  perhaps  a 
shortcoming  of  the  focus  of  the  panei,  and  the  types  of  papers  commissioned  for  it.  that 
little  attention  was  given  to  Asian,  Latin  American,  or  Caribbean  contexts  for  rapid  reac¬ 
tion  force  contingencies  However,  the  panel  did  address  general  questions  of  the  utility 
of  force,  as  well  as  the  tools  of  diplomacy  and  variables  in  the  calculus  of  power,  which 
might  be  used  in  such  unstable  environments  to  increase  the  probability  of  outcomes 
more  favorable  to  US  interests. 
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Having  said  this,  the  panel  spent  much  time  discussing  the  nature  of  potential 
threats  to  US  interests,  reviewing  existing  capabilities  and  limitations  of  potential  adver¬ 
saries  to  secure  a  relative  advantage;  and  attempting,  without  agreement,  to  assess  the 
intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 

In  terms  of  US  access  to  raw  materials,  some  panelists  argued  that  the  type  of 
regime  was  of  little  significance  to  the  United  States  However,  in  the  case  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  others  indicated  that  to  the  Saudi  royal  family,  the  definitions  of  regime  and  state 
'ire  one  and  our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  are  affected  by  the  royal  family  's  perceptions 
of  our  support,  or  lack  of  support,  for  interests  and  threats  which  they  perceive  to  be  sig 
nificant  Hence,  events  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Angola,  and  Iran,  for  example,  create  ques¬ 
tions  in  Saudi  ruling  circles  of  US  willingness  to  come  to  their  support  in  time  of  need  or 
to  challenge  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  Thus.  Saudi  threat 
perceptions,  as  in  the  recent  Yemen  crisis,  must  be  factored  into  our  definition  of  threat 

Overlay  upon  this  the  mosaic  of  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict  Because  of  the  US-lsraeli 
special  relationship,  for  every  action  ori  Arab-lsraeli  issues  there  is  a  reaction  which  the 
United  States  must  address.  For  example,  the  Camp  David  Accords  were  judged  by  the 
Saudis  as  not  adequately  taking  into  account  their  fundamental  interests  in  the  status  of 
East  Jerusalem.  This  and  other  similar  strains  in  US  relations  with  moderate  Arab  states 
have  Increased  immeasurably  the  importance  of  our  assuring  momentum  in  the  search  foi 
a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Since  American  interests  straddle  both  sides 
of  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict,  the  task  facing  the  US  leadership  in  signaling  unambiguous 
vital  interests,  capabilities,  and  intentions  is  formidable,  and  vastly  complicates  an 
assessment  of  the  utility,  and  purposes,  of  limited  contingency  forces  in  the  Middle  East 

There  was  no  disagreement  that  Soviet  capability  to  project  power  has  vastly  im¬ 
proved  during  the  last  decade,  and  is  still  growing.  This  observation  applies  not  only  to 
the  USSR's  own  forces,  but  also  to  Soviet  abilities  to  supply  and  advise  others.  It  was 
noted  that  Ethiopia  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  other  Soviet  adventures  in  the  area  of 
military  assistance. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  still  retains  substantial  superiority  in  a  number  of 
crucial  respects,  such  as.  in  the  ability  to  deploy  and  sustain  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
ground  forces,  in  the  range  and  quality  of  air  and  amphibious  forces,  and  in  sea  control 
Some  noted  that  the  United  States  could  have  interdicted  Soviet  and  Cuban  airlift  and  sea 
lines  of  communication  (LOC)  to  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  but  chose  not  to  do  so 

Closer  to  the  Soviet  homeland,  the  USSR  would  have  difficulty  deploying  maior 
ground  force  units,  even  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Soviet  LOC  in  the  Caucasus  are  not  highly 
developed  Although  Iran  poses  a  formidable  geographic  obstacle,  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
the  subsequent  turbulence  in  the  Iranian  military  establishment  and  the  rejection  by  the 
Khomeini  government  of  a  regional  security  role,  have  reduced  the  time  Iranian  forces 
could  have  bought  for  the  United  States  by  slowing  a  Soviet  ground  attack  One  of  the 
more  serious  threats,  envisioned  by  some  of  the  panelists,  would  be  a  Soviet  drive  into 
Iran  that  stopped  there  Then,  by  sitting  astride  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Sovets  could  use 
this  power  position  to  influence  policies  of  the  Gulf  states,  challenge  the  oil  lifelines  to 
the  West,  and  exploit  cleavages  in  European.  Japanese,  and  US  response  strategies  The 
possibility  of  dividing  the  Western  alliance  appeared  to  some  panelists  to  be  the  most 
serious  Soviet  threat 

The  panel  faced,  but  never  resolved,  whether  the  United  Stales  would  have  to  or 
would  even  want  to.  engage  Soviet  ground  forces  in  that  theatis  the  kev  question  was 
whether  we  can  realistically  expect  to  have  a  limited  war  (or  a  hall  war)  with  the  Soviets 
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without  escalation  That  is,  would  attempting  to  fight  the  theater  war  so  degrade  our 
abilities  to  fight  the  big  war  that  we  would  not  prudently  engage  in  it? 

Panel  members  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  have  sufficient  forces  deploy¬ 
able  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  deter  Soviet  moves,  and  to  reassure  friends  and  allies  But 
should  we  also  aim  to  achieve  a  warfighting  and  winning  capability?  Most  panel  members 
seemed  to  feel  that  only  such  a  capability  could  provide  effective  deterrence  of  enemies 
and  assurance  to  friends  and  allies  Yet  there  were  some  who  felt  there  is  a  difference, 
particularly  in  what  we  can  afford.  Some  argued  that  our  strategy  must  consider  the  long¬ 
term  implications  of  the  amount  of  force  required  for  what  period  of  time  In  Vietnam,  it 
was  reasoned,  we  had  no  prior  concept  of  the  upper  limits  of  our  involvement  Others 
argued  that  just  because  we  cannot  or  will  not  allocate  the  resources  to  prepare  for  the 
high  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  prepare  for  missions 
short  of  the  half  war,  and  thereby  hope  to  deter  that  war  from  ever  happening 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  we  were  more  likely  to  find  US  and  Soviet  air  and  naval 
forces,  rather  than  ground  forces,  engaged  in  support  of  friends.  Naval  blockades,  mine 
laying  or  clearing  operations,  quarantine,  air  interdictions,  and  sea  control,  were  seen  as 
likely  missions  for  US  forces.  In  Africa,  no  role  was  seen  for  US  ground  force  involvement 
Attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  measures  to  counter  terrorism  and  sabotage. 

There  was  some  disagreement  as  to  how  scenario-dependent  force  structuring 
should  be.  But  most  panelists  agreed  that  a  US  Limited  Contingency  Force  (LCF)  should 
not  be  region  or  scenario-specific,  but  should  be  planned  and  configured  to  meet  as 
wide  a  range  of  contingencies  as  possible.  Forces  need  to  be  interchangeable  for  many 
missions.  It  was  argued  that  because  of  worldwide  interests  and  the  wide  range  of 
possible  scenarios,  we  need  to  prepare  for  a  worse  case,  not  worst  case,  contingency. 
Being  so  prepared,  we  could  handle  most  lesser  cases.  To  be  effective,  limited  con¬ 
tingency  forces  need  to  be  more  than  declaratory  policy. 

Most  agreed  that  the  fundamental  issue  was  how  to  affect  perceptions  of  US 
reliability,  resolve,  credibility,  and  constancy  of  purpose.  We  need  to  demonstrate  the 
limits  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  power  Mr  Murdock's  paper  pointed  out  that  marginal  inputs  of 
power  prolonged,  or  precluded,  local  resolution  of  conflicts  in  most  African  scenarios 
and  that  large  inputs  of  power  were  decisive.  We.  therefore,  needed  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  vulnerabilities  and  limitations  of  Soviet  force  projection  capabilities. 

Regarding  southern  Africa,  there  was  considerable  debate  but  no  consensus  Mr 
Murdock's  paper  stressed  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  commit  resources  (not 
forces)  to  its  declaratory  policy  and  practice  active  diplomacy  in  damping  serious  racial 
conflict  in  that  region  In  the  view  of  some  members,  the  United  States  has  a  clear  interest 
in  forestalling  a  black-white,  red-white  war  in  southern  Africa.  The  danger  of  inaction  and 
declaratory  policies,  without  resource  commitments,  lies  in  permitting  unrealistic  per¬ 
ceptions  that  Soviet  and  Cuban  power  appear  as  the  determinants  of  events  The  main 
significance  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  Africa  has  been  on  perceptions  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  elsewhere  We  also  need  to  consider  what  impact  Soviet  bases,  if  acquired 
on  the  littoral  of  Africa,  would  have  on  complicating  our  own  strategic  planning  Should 
we  have  to  counter  such  a  Soviet  military  presence,  the  US  force  structure  implications 
could  be  substantial  Hence,  the  need  arises  to  demonstrate  the  vulnerability  of  Soviet 
sea  and  air  LOC  to  remote  places  We  ought  to  exercise  our  ability  to  interdict  their 
forces  and  add  complications  which  Soviet  p.anners  will  have  to  take  into  account 

Panelists  asserted  that  we  should  not  confine  our  analysis  of  what  we  do  about 
Cuba  to  the  continent  of  Africa  One  panelist  outlined  measures  to  increase  the  economic 
costs  to  Cuba  of  military  intervention 
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While  much  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  potential  Soviet  intervention  and  what  to  do 
about  it,  some  panelists  recognized  that  political  and  social  upheavals  due  to  mostly  in¬ 
ternal  reasons  were  the  most  likely  crisis  scenarios.  We  can  and  must  differentiate  the 
causes  of  crises,  whether  they  be  domestically  or  externally  instigated  and  exacerbated 
Such  determination  affects  the  perceptions  of  legitimacy  accorded  to  US  policy 
responses  In  many  crises  the  introduction  of  US  military  forces  is  not  the  appropriate 
response,  but  rapid  provision  of  military  and/or  economic  assistance  may  be  needed 
Agonizing  delays  in  providing  expeditious  military  assistance  are  caused  by  both  pro¬ 
duction  lead  time  constraints  and  bureaucratic  policy  processes.  Such  delays  seriously 
undermine  political  effectiveness.  We  must  act  quickly  if  we  expect  to  influence  events, 
when  they  can  be  influenced 

In  seeking  African  solutions  to  African  problems,  and  to  lessen  opportunities  for 
East-West  conflict,  some  panelists  believed  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  ra¬ 
tionalize  our  arms  transfer  policies  to  selected  countries.  In  their  view,  the  United  States 
should  provide  tailored  packages  and  training  assistance  so  that,  if  and  when 
peacekeeping  forces  are  required,  they  may  come  from  combat  effective  units  on  the 
continent  itself.  The  United  States  and  friendly  nations  could  provide  airlift  and  logistic 
support.  It  was  noted  that  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  place  great  emphasis  on  arms 
transfers  and  military  advisory  assistance  to  African  clients  The  resulting  asymmetry  of 
effort  may  require  selected  adjustments  and  rationalization  of  arms  transfer  policies,  in 
order  to  send  unambivalent  political  signals  of  interest  and  resolve.  However,  not  all 
members  agreed  that  our  arms  restraint  policies  were  ambivalent 

The  issue  of  producing  arms  at  a  technological  level  suitable  to  third  country 
customer  requirements  was  addressed  in  both  the  African  and  Middle  Eastern  contexts 
The  possible  requirement  for  specialized  equipment,  specifically  a  light  tank  for  US 
projection  forces,  was  discussed 

AREAS  OF  AGREEMENT 

Hence,  we  come  to  what  the  panel  felt  needed  to  be  done  Not  surprisingly,  there 
was  considerable  disagreement  within  the  panel  as  tu  how  effective  a  capability  we 
already  have  The  panel  divided  on  this  issue  according  to  the  seats  its  members  oc¬ 
cupied.  with  civilian  members  of  the  national  security  establishment  feeling  most  op¬ 
timistic  about  existing  and  planned  capabilities  Several  members  pointed  out  that  we 
already  have  an  LCF.  and  have  had  such  a  force  for  years,  in  the  form  of  the  82d  Airborne 
and  101st  Airmobile  Divisions,  marine  assault  units  and  divisions,  and  various  air  and 
naval  units  and  carrier  forces. 

Some  argued  forcefully  that  there  is  a  strategy  and  force  mismatch  General  Taylor, 
in  his  Foreign  Policy  and  Defense  flev/ew  article,  and  in  the  plenary  session,  laid  great 
stress  on  the  need  to  assure  sea  control  and  to  prepare  for  the  sizable  logistical  and  lift 
requirements  for  intervention  forces  All  recognized  the  need  to  consider  other  elements 
of  power  when  addressing  appropriate  strategies  for  the  region  These  elements  include 
political,  diplomatic,  economic,  and  intelligence  factors;  covert  action:  the  whole 
spectrum  of  force  presence  options;  combined  exercises;  basing  and  overflight,  security 
assistance  packages;  prepositioned  stocks;  and  involvement  of  third  countries  or 
surrogates 

There  seemed  to  be  agreement  on  the  following  propositions 

1.  Force  structuring  should  not  be  scenario-specific.  Interchangeability  of  forces  is 

required  for  a  variety  of  contingencies.  However,  one  panelist  pointed  out  that 
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specialized  training  and  force  tailoring  requirements  need  to  be  addressed  by  planners 
and  commanders  tasked  with  preparing  for  Middle  East  contingencies 

2.  Time  is  often  critical,  and  speed  essential,  in  putting  some  forces  on  the  ground 
quickly  or  in  delivering  sizable  security  assistance  packages  rapidly. 

3.  We  should  not  attempt  to  intervene  to  seize  oil  fields  from  a  hostile  force;  the  oil 
facilities  are  too  vulnerable  to  rapid  destruction.  We  might  find  ourselves  intervening  to 
save  oil  facilities  from  destruction  by  others,  but  that  should  be  by  invitation  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  state  on  whose  territory  they  lie.  And  we  should  make  this  proposition  as  clear  as 
we  can,  since  many  of  our  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  friends  harbor  the  dark  suspicion  that 
we  might,  in  fact,  turn  on  them  and  attempt  to  seize  the  oil  fields. 

4.  The  vast  geographical  expanse  of  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region  places  a 
premium  on  US  air  and  naval  power.  Tactical  airpower  might  interdict  regional  cross- 
border  operations  against  key  countries  of  concern  to  the  United  States,  such  as  Kuwait 
or  Saudi  Arabia.  Air  and  naval  forces  might  interdict  Soviet  (and  Cuban)  reinforcements 
going  into  the  Horn  or  elsewhere  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

5.  Until  further  progress  is  made  in  resolving  the  Arab-lsraeli  conflict  in  a  manner 
which  meets  the  political  and  psychological  needs  of  the  moderate  Arab  states,  any 
American  base  facility  in  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region  is  out  of  the  question. 

Parenthetically,  the  Arab-lsraeli  dispute  was  a  background  to  our  panel  discussions 
Although  panelists  did  not  discuss  it  directly,  they  all  recognized  the  constraints  this 
dispute  imposes  on  the  pursuit  of  certain  US  interests.  The  panel  did  not  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  Israeli  forces  should  be  factored  into  regional  equations  of  options  to 
achieve  US  objectives.  The  political  implications  of  exercising  such  an  option  would  be 
substantial.  Further,  although  the  United  States  cannot  establish  anything  like  a  base  in 
any  Arab  or  Gulf  country,  absent  a  much  higher  than  present  perception  of  threat  on  its 
part,  Saudi  air  bases  are,  or  soon  will  be,  capable  of  rapidly  receiving  and  supporting 
flown-in  squadrons  of  US  tactical  aircraft,  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Systems,  und 
command  and  control  elements.  This  would  be  very  far  from  starting  from  scratch  Other 
facilities,  ports,  and  airfields  elsewhere,  such  as  Djibouti,  may  be  available  for  some 
contingencies. 

6.  The  combination  of  the  importance  of  air  and  naval  power  with  the  lack  of  bases 
emphasizes  the  role  of  Diego  Garcia  as  a  crucial  US  asset  which  might  be  expanded  to 
support  prepositioned  supplies  or  predeployed  units  during  a  regional  crisis. 

7.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  asymmetry  in  US  and  Soviet  power  in 
proximity  to  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region,  the  United  States  should  abandon  the 
effort  to  reach  agreement  with  Moscow  on  an  Indian  Ocean  “zone  of  peace."  Any  agree¬ 
ment  which  is  remotely  likely  to  be  negotiable  would  be  too  one-sided  in  its-eilects.  One 
strong  dissent  registered  on  this  was  that  rather  than  abandon  the  negotiations,  the 
United  States  should  frankly  assert  that  it  seeks  a  genuine  balance  of  capabilities  in  the 
region  that  would  include  not  only  US  and  Soviet  forces  deployed  at  sea,  but  also  those 
based  on  land  capable  of  bringing  power  to  bear  on  regional  targets.  That  would  include 
Soviet  land-based  aircraft  The  Soviets  would  almost  surely  refuse  such  an  enlargement 
of  negotiations  We  could  therefore  gracefully  bring  negotiations  to  a  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  close,  and  those  so  inclined  in  Congress  would  not  be  able  to  insist  that  we 
negotiate,  rather  than  deploy  additional  forces  into  the  region 

8.  Finally,  the  panel  saw  no  possible  uses  for  US  ground  forces  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  panel— or  some  of  its  members — do  not  foresee 
possible  contingencies  in  which  the  United  States  might  want  to  put  military  pressure  on 
Soviet  and  Cuban  forces  operating  in  or  near  Africa  This  pressure  could  assume  active 
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means,  such  as  air  or  sea  interdiction,  and  more  passive  means,  such  as  mining  or  other¬ 
wise  blocking  ports  in  receiving  countries,  or  as  discussed  earlier,  putting  pressure  on 
Cuba  directly.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  the  panel  does  not  recommend  increased  American 
military  assistance  to  some  African  governments — not,  however,  including  the  white- 
dominated  governments  of  southern  Africa 

AREAS  OF  DISAGREEMENT 

On  all  of  these  points  there  was,  or  seemed  to  be.  agreement.  Now  for  the  issues  on 
which  there  was  lively  discussion,  but  on  which  there  was  a  lack  of  unanimity 

1.  A  general  point.  Although  members  of  the  pane!  were  much  impressed  by  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  General  Taylor  in  his  recent  article,  "Changing  Military 
Priorities,"  the  panel  did  not  sufficiently  discuss  the  trade-offs,  and  other  measures  the 
article  recommended,  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  about  its  serious  proposals.  Specifically, 
there  was  no  consensus  in  favor  of  General  Taylor's  admonition  that  it  is  trade  and 
resource  constraints  by  potential  adversaries  that  will  most  endanger  us  during  the 
1980's  and  that,  given  scarce  resources,  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  substantially 
higher  priority  to  upgrading  our  ability  to  counter  these  threats  than  to  improving  our 
strategic  nuclear  or  NATO  forces.  Some  members  emphasized  the  insurance  principle, 
we  must  pay  attention  to  situations  in  which  the  stakes  are  catastrophic  harm,  although 
the  risks  may  be  small  Others — members  of  the  administration — argued  that,  contrary  to 
the  impression,  NATO  needs  do  not  dominate  our  planning,  and  that  the  administration 
gives  considerable  weight  to  the  need  to  maintain  a  credible  capability  for  operating  in 
non-NATO  areas.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  lion's  share  of  incre¬ 
mental  resources  should  go  toward  the  kinds  of  missions  likely  to  be  addressed  by  an 
LCF 

2.  So  what  is  to  be  done?  Panelists  recognized  that  it  is  easy  to  assemble  a  wish 
list.  Trying  to  avoid  that  kind  of  departure  from  real  resource  constraints  and  repeatedly 
recognizing  that  some  trade-offs  would  be  required  by  almost  any  set  of  actions  recom¬ 
mended.  the  panel  distinguished  four  sets  of  measures,  albeit  the  list  is  by  no  means 
comprehensive: 

—  First,  the  panel  developed  some  relatively  low-key.  low-budget  measures 

(a)  Somewhat  enhanced  over-the-horizon  presence,  such  as  embarking  Marine 
amphibious  units  and  building  up  Diego  Garcia  s  facilities 

(bl  Command  post  exercises  with  forces  of  friendly  regional  governments 

(c)  Combined  contingency  planning  with  regional  states 

(d)  Air  defense  exercises 

te)  Air  and  sea  Interdiction  exercses  to  demonstiate  vulnerability  of  Soviet  LOC  to 
forward  areas 

— Second,  the  panel  devised  a  set  of  somewhat  more  expensive  measures 

(a)  Greater  intratheater  lift  capability — air  and  sea 

(bi  Prepositioned  equipment  sets  for  US  forces,  on  Diego  Garcia  or  on  forward 
deployed  logistics  ships  One  member  proposed  an  LCF  based  on  a  number  (the 
number  he  used  was  10)  of  independent  mechanized  battalion  task  forces  with 
substantial  support  utilizing  prepositioned  battalion  sets  (It  was  pointed  out 
that  one  brigade  set  (3  or  more  battalions)  would  cost  approximated  SO  h 
billion  dollars  ) 
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(c)  Prestocked  and  possibly  prepositioned  military  assistance  packets  of  long  lead 
time  equipment  items  for  friendly  countries 

(d)  Maintaining  a  carrier  task  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  might  be  an  existing 
carrier  or  a  new  one,  if  an  existing  carrier  were  taken  from  the  Pacific,  a  com¬ 
pensating  fly-in  to  Japan  of  tactical  air  units  could  be  considered 

— Third,  there  was  a  set  of  more  controversial  and'or  more  expensive  measures,  in¬ 
cluding 

;at  Making  the  LCF  from  the  Marine  Corps,  more  sharply  distinguishing  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  roles,  with  the  Marines  taking  on  the  main  role  in  Third  World 
contingencies 

(b )  Developing  military  equipment  specifically  with  LCF  contingencies  in  mind — a 
lighter  tank  for  instance — and  doing  so  for  both  US  and  friendly  forces 

—  Fourth,  a  set  of  measures  specifically  aimed  at  Cuba  was  suggested  by  a  member  of 

the  group 

(a)  Measures  designed  to  isolate  Cuba  economically,  such  as  refusing  to  allow 
ships  that  call  there  to  call  in  US  ports  or  to  handle  US  goods 

(b)  More  severe  sanctions  up  to  and  including  a  blockade 

3.  The  unilateral-multilateral  issue.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  any  and  all  such 
projections  of  military  power  should  be  multilateral — on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
some  of  its  allies.  But  given  different  vulnerabilities  and  interests,  the  allies  are  unlikely 
to  play  expanded  roles  in  these  contingencies  The  panel  came  to  no  agreement  about 
the  degree  to  which  the  United  States  should  feel  constrained  to  act  only  with  allied  co¬ 
participants  There  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  feeling  that  the  United  States  should  be 
prepared  to  act  unilaterally — although  the  label  "unilateral  force,  which  General 
Rodgers  and  the  press  had  applied  to  the  LCF.  was  unanimously  regarded  as  unfortunate 

4  Finally,  there  were  the  two  central  questions  of  when  and  why  the  United  States 
should  make  use  of  the  capabilities  that  might  be  provided  by  the  various  components  of 
an  LCF.  These  questions  arose  repeatedly  throughout  the  discussion  and  were  the  ones 
on  which  there  was  least  agreement  They  are.  of  course,  closely  related  What  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  USSR  or  its  allies,  or  of  regional  states,  constitute  a  sufficient  threat  to 
American  interests  to  call  for  a  US  military  response? 

Members  of  this  group  gave  divergent  assessments,  for  example,  of  the  degree  to 
which  Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  in  Africa  thus  far  have  threatened  US  interests  There 
was  considerably  greater  agreement  regarding  the  nature  and  salience  of  US  interests  in 
the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region  than  in  Africa  For  example,  some  members  asserted 
that  the  United  States  has  no  interests  in  Africa  that  are  intrinsically  vital,  that  interests 
there  are  essentially  subjective,  and  that  the  United  States  would  be  likely  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  access  to  sub-Saharan  natural  resources  regardless  of  the  regimes  in  power  Yet 
African  events  can  affect  perceptions  here  and  abroad  of  US  credibility  and  US  and 
Soviet  relative  power  equations  Moreover,  should  the  situation  deteriorate  seriously  in 
southern  Africa  with  sizable  Soviet  Cuban  support  to  radical  factions  and  guerrila  forces, 
there  could  be  profound  effects  on  domestic  politics  in  this  country,  as  the  administration 
wrestled  with  an  appropriate  response 

Thus,  we  come  full  circle  to  where  we  started — with  perceptions  and  with  the 
necessity  to  take  actions  that  affect  them  Perceptions  are  the  stuff  of  international 
politics  and  affeci  the  process  by  which  domestic  consensus  is  achieved  or  divided  on 
appropriate  foreign  policy  obiectives 
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PANEL  2  PAPER: 
Contingency  Planning  and  Persian  Gulf  Options 

Geoffrey  Kemp 

MILITARY  CONTINGENCIES  AND  US  STRATEGY 

Although  one  must  commend  the  Carter  administration's  decision  to  establish  a 
110.000  man  force  for  possible  use  in  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region  and  other 
Third  World  areas,  the  policy  process  by  which  this  decision  was  reached  is  less 
praiseworthy.  The  case  for  establishing  a  limited  contingency  force  for  intervention  in 
potential  conflict  areas  outside  the  present  geographical  boundaries  of  NATO  should  not 
be  justified  on  the  basis  of  particular  regional  crises.  Similarly,  the  sizing  and  configura¬ 
tion  of  an  intervention  force  should  be.  in  the  main  part,  independent  of  specific 
scenarios  and  geographical  areas.  The  reasons  for  the  foregoing  statements  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  should  be  examined  before  proceeding  to  the  specifics  of  the  Middle  East-Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  theater. 

The  first  reason  is  that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  United  States  will  remain  a 
global  power  with  worldwide  interests.  Further,  there  is  every  indication  that  US  interde¬ 
pendence  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  on  the  ascendancy  rather  than  on  the  decline  At 
any  time  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  US  national  interests  may  be  sufficiently  jeopar¬ 
dized  to  require  a  response  involving  the  use  of  force.  Yet,  given  the  wide  range  ot  possi¬ 
ble  threats  to  US  interests,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when  or  where  such  events  may  oc¬ 
cur  and  what  level  of  military  response  may  be  required 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  establishment  of  an  intervention  force  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  specific  scenarios  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  America's  political  resolve  to 
defend  its  global  interests  by  sustaining  a  force-in-being  with  a  flexible  warfighting 
capability  for  most  circumstances,  short  of  general  war.  The  alternative,  namely  to 
establish  forces  for  specific  contingencies,  reflects  the  very  worst  type  of  planning 
reactive,  scenario  specific,  and  often  too  late  to  be  effective 

It  is  not  that  the  proposed  limited  contingency  force  will  be  too  late  to  be  of  use. 
Rather,  it  is  that  the  long-delayed  decision  to  develop  such  capabilities  reflects  an  at¬ 
titude  that  still  regards  the  use  of  American  military  power  in  securing  American  national 
interests  as  being  generally  counterproductive  For  while  this  viewpoint  may  have  had 
some  merit  in  the  context  of  Vietnam,  it  bears  no  relationship  to  the  emerging  interna¬ 
tional  environment.  The  diffusion  of  power,  especially  the  growth  of  Soviet  military 
power,  has  changed  things  The  United  States  finds  itself  more  involved  than  ever  with 
global  politics  and  economics,  and  given  unresolved  conflicts  the  fundamental  require¬ 
ment  for  an  effective  power-projection  capability  is  growing  while  the  difficulties  ot  proj¬ 
ecting  such  capability  are  increasing 

In  sum,  the  United  States  exists  in  a  multipolar,  diffuse  world  which  is  still  replete 
with  traditional  sources  of  conflict  and  which  is  bedeviled  with  potential  sources  of  con¬ 
flict  over  the  distribution  of  resources  and  wealth.  Hence,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  accept  that  more  military  forces  than  are  currently  programmed  will  be  needed 
into  the  indefinite  tuture,  and  that  "solving"  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  dependency  will  proba¬ 
bly  not  diminish  this  need. 

With  these  observations  as  bacKgiound,  the  military  environment  in  the  Middle  East- 
Persian  Gulf  region  will  now  be  addressed  It  is  not  the  purpose  ot  this  paper  to  provide  a 
detailed  inventory  of  force  levels  and  budgets  necessary  to  sustain  a  spectrum  of  military 
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operations  1.1  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region.  Rather,  the  paper  attempts  to  do  three 
things,  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  historical  background  involving  the  role  of  external 
military  power  in  the  region,  to  discuss  the  military  options  in  the  region  from  a  global, 
geopolitical  perspective;  and  to  outline  a  range  of  military  threats  and  possible  military 
responses  by  Western  and  local  powers 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST-PERSIAN  GULF  CASE 

Although  it  is  obvious  why  the  Middle  East  has  assumed  greater  importance  for  the 
Western  powers,  the  linkages  between  oil  dependency  and  the  role  of  force  are  less  ap- 
p'  ciated  At  one  ievel  of  analysis,  the  issue  is  simple,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  power 
that  poses  a  long-run  military  threat  to  Western  interests  in  the  area,  and  it  is  developing 
the  types  of  forces  necessary  to  intervene  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  thereby  deny  the  West 
oil  However,  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  this  capabili'y  is  related  to  possible  'JS 
responses  and.  if  used,  how  successful  it  would  be  in  furthering  overall  Soviet 
geopolitical  interests,  are  less  clear  Before  attempting  to  answer  some  of  these  broader 
questions,  it  is  first  appropriate  to  say  something  about  the  historical  background  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  external  military  forces  and  then  speculate  on  the  political  circumstances 
which  might  tempt  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its  power  projection  capabilities  to  intervene 
in  an  area  of  such  sensitivity  to  the  Western  powers.  Although  there  are  other,  more 
likely,  scenarios  involving  local  conflict  without  Soviet  participation,  the  initial  emphasis 
upon  Soviet  threats  can  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that  if  the  United  States  can  deal  with 
these  threats,  it  can  deal  with  lesser  threats. 

Relevant  Historical  Background 

Historically,  Russian  leaders  have  demonstrated  both  ‘  defensive'  and  offensive" 
attitudes  towards  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
numerous  territorial  advances  were  made  by  the  Czars  at  the  expense  of  the  Ottomans 
and  Persians  This  eventually  led  to  confrontations  with  Britain,  who  saw  Russian  ad¬ 
vances  m  Persia  and  Afghanistan  as  in.mical  to  the  security  of  India  Britain  Sought  several 
wars  in  Afghanistan  with  the  primary  purpose  of  preventing  the  Russians  from  taking  over 
that  wild  country  Although  Britain  eventually  reached  an  agreement  with  Russia  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  partition  of  Persia  in  1906  (due  primary  to  Britan;  s  setbacks  in  the  Boer 
War),  British  suspicions  of  the  Russians  did  not  cease  However  by  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I.  Britain  and  Russia  were  allms  and  thee  was  more  at  stake  than 
territory  Both  countries  ‘tad  major  oil  investments  in  the  region  the  Russians  at  Baku  and 
the  British  in  Mesopotamia  and  southern  Persia  Both  countries  were  fearful  lest  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  their  Turkish  allies  destroy  or  capture  these  lesources  which  had  now  assumed 
strategic  importance 

Russian  fears  regarding  the  vulnerable1'*  of  its  southern  fiont  were  reinforced 
following  the  civil  war  in  19(7  and  the  eventual  ascendancy  of  the  Bolsheviks  Once 
World  War  i  ended,  British,  American,  and  French  forces  rallied  to  the  W'hite  Russian 
cause,  and  Britain  used  troops  in  northern  Persia  to  help  fight  the  Red  Army  In  fact,  in 
1922  a  British  flotilla  in  the  Casoian  defeated  Bolshevik  ships  at  the  battle  of 
Alexandrovsk 

The  fact  that  Russia's  oil  resources  were  vulnerable  to  attack  in  the  Caucasus 
again  became  an  issue  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  The  Nazi-Soviet  Pact  of  1939  in¬ 
cluded.  among  other  things,  a  secret  protocol  signed  by  Ribbentrop  and  Molotov,  that,  in 
effect,  promised  the  Soviet  Union  a  free  hand  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  in  the  event  ot  a 
German  victory  in  the  West,  thus  confirming  the  worst  suspicions  about  Soviet  offensive 
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tendencies.  During  the  period  of  the  phony  war  (September  1939  to  May  1940),  Russia 
supplied  Germany  with  oil.  Soma  allied  strategists,  notably  General  Weygand,  proposed 
plans  to  bomb  Russian  oil  production  at  Baku  and  Batum  from  French  air  bases  in 
Syria  * 

I  ho  (.ionium  invasion  ot  Russia  in  Juno  t  ;>•!  1  loii  to  an  alliance  between  Hi  itaiu  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  August  1  ‘>4  1 .  Rntish  and  Russian  units  invaded  Iran  in  the  wake  o! 
I  ini  man  advances  in  the  Western  I  loser  I  and  I  uiopoan  Russia  I  lie  announced  pi  elect  lot 
the  attack  was  to  enloiee  a  stud  neutrality  on  lian.  a  conditnin  that  was  tell  to  tie  in 
jeop.udy  in  view  ot  Itie  laige  iiumliei  ol  liomi.in  tdlti  columnists  in  the  country  and  the 
geneiatly  tuo  liomi.in  attitude  ol  Ro/a  Shall  In  reality,  (tie  attack  was  designed  to  tno 
led  the  I’oisian  Cult  oil  holds  in  liaq  and  Ir .in  tiom  Axis  attack  it  and  when  (.lennany  and 
Japan,  respectively,  tuoke  thiough  ttie  t'aucasu:.  and  conquered  India,  and  also  to 
secuie  .i  second  line  ot  communication,  in  addition  to  the  Aiclic  ionics,  tiv  wtucli  the 
Allies  could  iesup(ilv  Russia 

I  tie  invasion  ot  lian  was  a  iouI  ei .  as  lioneial  Slim  later  reteried  to  it,  opei.i  />outte 
In  less  than  a  week.  Russian  forces,  which  had  invaded  acioss  live  enliy  points  along  the 
enlue  noithem  hotdoi.  tiad  ovenun  the  lianian  resistance,  tud  occupied  latm/  and 
Mashhad,  and,  |ointlv  with  the  Rntish.  had  enteied  leliian  I  lie  Russian  attack  was  well 
coordinated  and  the  ground  lon  e  invasion  was  accompanied  by  an  stokes  against  an 
fields  ol  tin'  maioi  noithem  cities  the  peiloimance  ot  tin*  Iranian  Knees  was  very,  veiy 
pool  and  widespiead  deseitions  ol  olliceis  and  men  occuiiod.  «*speciallv  in  the 
noitheastein  tnovince  ot  Khoiasan  I  lie  Rntish  invaded  with  two  ton  es  One  ton  e  undei 
General  Slim  entered  Iran  Iroin  bases  near  lkiiilnl.nl  .mil  crossed  the  border  along  Urn  Ira 
dihonal  unite  to  tin*  east  which  led  thiough  the  mountains  to  keimanshah  Aside  Itom  a 
tn n't  skiimisti  at  the  I’ai  I  ak  i'ass.  Slim  s  Indian  hoops  had  little  difficulty  oveicommg  the 
well  equipped  but  (looily  led  Iranian  loices  Hie  second  Rntish  Kina'  undei  Geneial 
Haivey  attacked  in  the  south  tiom  Rasia  in  Iraq  witli  the  objective  ot  captui  mg  the  Abadan 
oil  retinoiy  and  port  loading  facilities  Although  some  lighting  look  place  in  the  operation 
and  a  lew  Rntish  casualties  weie  sustained,  the  resistance  only  lasted  a  lew  days 

I  oi  the  remainder  ot  World  W.u  It.  Rntain  and  Russia  (ointly  occupied  lian  and  were 
loinod  tiv  a  laige  number  ot  US  Aimy  personnel,  who  eventually  took  ovet  ttu*  lospon 
sibilihes  tor  maintaining  and  opt'iating  the  "I’eisian  Comdor  thiough  wtucti  millions  ot 
tons  ot  lend  lease  matenal  were  sent  tiy  ship,  rail,  and  load  into  Russia  tiom  I’eisian  (.iult 
ports  Aside  Irom  si'vr'ral  skirmishes  witti  tribesmen,  the  only  significant  mihtuiy  issues  in 
lian  between  August  t’.Mt  and  May  1iM!>  wtucti  tiave  u'levance  today  weic  the  plans 
diawn  u(i  Pv  lioneial  Auchenleck  in  June  l!M:'  to  defend  noithwostem  lian  against  a 
possitrK’  Cn'inum  attack  from  the  Caucasus  those  plans  had  as  then  ohiechve  the 
defense  ami  (noted ion  ol  Itie  oil  facilities  and  poits  ol  the  i iult  Howevei .  it  is  especially 
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interesting  lo  note'  that  the  lino  ol  defense  chosen  as  most  suitable  lot  a  slacul  against  the 
tioiman  aimv  was  in  noitluvost  Iran 

Iran  was  Ihe  scene  of  the  flrsl  major  postwar  military  crisis  between  Russia  and  the 
West.  Alter  Iho  wai  liussia  letused  t»>  withdiaw  its  toices  tionr  noilliom  lian  anil 
established  auti'nonioiis  republics  in  Azcibaiinn  and  huidoslan  Al  Iho  linio  Iheie  wore 
no  din'd  military  moans  oitlioi  It  an  or  lli<’  Allies  could  uso  to  oust  the  Hussions  so  lho\ 
woto  contiontod  al  Iho  tlmlod  Nations  Implicit  in  tt>i'  Hainan  decision  to  stand  up  to  Iho 
Russians  in  1;>-1P  was  Iho  ovoi  whelming  power  and  support  ot  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  perception  that  Iho  benefits  ol  establishing  a  puppet  state  in  noithoin  lian  wr'io  lar 
outweighed  bv  the  costs  ol  antagonizing  the  (tinted  Slates  amt  Rntuin  so  soon  atlei  Ihe 
defeat  ot  lioimany  It  is  woith  noting  Iioiuhoi  that  dining  Ihe  Azeibaiiun  cnsis.  Rev  10I 
troops  moved  to  within  JO  miles  ol  I  ehian  in  a  display  ol  intimidation  against  the  lianian 
goyemment 

1  he  Middle  I  ast  I’oi  sian  liult  aiea  w  as  m>t  to  become  Iho  locus  ot  tin  eel  Hoy  n’t  in 
volvomont  tor  0  v  eat  s  follow  mg  the  I  0-10  ci  is  is  Although  the  Hov  id  l  in  ion  was.  indued  I  y 
involved  in  numerous  events  in  the  tegion  in  the  inteivenmg  veais  Ihe  tnimaiy  locus  ol 
cold  war  activities  and  oontiontations  w as  in  l  ui opt>  and  the  I  at  I  ast  A  t't  this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Allies  ignored  the  impedance  ot  Iho  region  in  Ihe  event  ol  anothoi  woild  wai 
Retween  1  ;>•»«'  and  tObO.  US  war  t'lannmg  assumed  ttr.it  a  woild  wai  with  Ihe  Soviet 
Union  would  bo  pi  oh  acted  While  it  was  anticipated  that  the  (lulled  Stales  and  ev  enlually 
the  Soviet  Union  would  use  fission  weapons  which  would  plav  an  imt'i'ilant  lole  m  a 
woild  wai  d  was  nol  assumeil  ttiat  these  weai'cns  alone  would  t>e  sultu  ienl  to  cany  the 
day  thus.  i(  was  expected  that  .1  global  conflict  with  googiaphic  dimensions  similai  to 
Woild  Wai  II  Wi'uld  takr’  place  In  this  context,  the  Soviet  land  threat  to  the  Middle  t  ast 
vxas  taken  seriously 

llii'ir'  was.  at  the  time,  gieat  concern  with  the  secuntv  ot  oil  supplies  Although  the 
United  Stales  had  successfully  "oiled  its  allies  thiough  two  woild  war s.  the  estimates  in 
the  late  1040  s  and  eailv  tPHOs  suggested  that  (IS  petroleum  iesr>ives  woulit  not  bo 
adeguale  to  provide  oil  (01  anolhei  maioi  war  that  lasted  much  beyond  b  months,  hence 
the  need  to  secure  the  Middle  I  ast 

The  outbreak  ol  lighting  in  Korea  in  1950  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  testing 
and  building  of  the  fusion  weapon  by  both  Ihe  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
development  ushered  in  the  thermonuclear  era  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  deterrence  as  the  key  to  stability  in  the  nuclear  age.  However,  the  H-bomb  was 
not  to  enter  service  with  the  US  Air  Force  until  1956.  and  as  late  as  1959  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  expected  that  a  general  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  still  be  a  protracted  one. 

the  West  s  perception  cl  its  vulnerability  along  the  Soviet  southern  botdot  was  the 
factor  behind  John  I  ester  Pulles  turnons  trip  to  the  area  in  10H4  which  led  to  the  con 
copt  of  a  "northern  tier  ol  defense  against  Russia  based  on  an  alliance  between  1  inkov 
lian  tray]  and  Pakistan  Ihe  subsequent  brouhaha  over  the  proposed  Raghdad  Pact 
became  ironically .  Iho  catalyst  foi  a  conceited  Rev  ret  olfonsiv  e  to  leapfrog  the  West  s 
toiwaid  de tense  line  and  openly  couil  alienated  anti  Western  countries  such  as  I  gvpl 
and  Syr  1  a  It  was  President  Nasser  s  obiec bon  lo  the  Raghdad  Pact  and  Ihe  refusal  ol  Rr  1 
tarn  I  ranee  amt  the  l  Inited  States  to  supply  him  vv  rlh  more  than  token  ar  ms  that  pay  ed  Ihe 
way  lor  the  lamer  is  Soviet  arms  deal  w  hit'll  was  announced  in  I  Ohh  f  Ins  arms  deal  topic 
sealed  a  high  wilier  mark  in  Ihe  more  assertive  thud  woild  diplomacy  that  Stalin  s  sue 
cossets  especially  Muuschev  were  piusuinq  Ry  cleverly  exploiting  Western 
vulnerabilities  in  Ihe  Middle  I  asl  Ihe  Soviet  l  linen  was  Ihoiotoio  able  to  gam  an  nnpoi 
hint  loothold  in  I  gypt  which  it  was  lo  keep  loi  neatly  ,’P  years 
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However.  tlu*  shoil  tun  effect  ot  tht>  1  ShS  .urns  deal  was  ti'  acceleiate  Hit'  t'vt’iils 
tli.it  won'  to  oiilniinato  in  ttio  Anglo  I  u'noli  attack  on  I  gypt  in  1  PhS  anti  tlio  Isiaoli  tioloat 
tit  tho  t  gyptian  toicos  in  Sinai  At  tlio  timo.  ttu>  superpowers  plavoti  a  distinctly  second 
aiv  10I0.  with  t  tsonhowoi  threatening  Hit'  Hnlish  octnitiiiiv  it  lighting  was  not  stopped 
Dili  It's  tiiiti  I  isonhowoi  woi  t>  able  to  dictate  tonus  to  Hi  ilaiii.  I  i  aneo.  and  I  si  at' I  In  wav  ol 
economic  and  diplomatic  lovoiago.  vet.  iionicallv.  it  was  the  United  States  that  now  had 
to  play  a  moio  asseitivo  inililtiiv  mlo  in  tlio  Middle  I  ast  following  the  humiliation  ol  Hiilain 

illltl  I  ItlllCO 

Hit'  next  catalyst  It'i  gioatoi  US  militaiv  iiivt'lvoiiit’iil  in  the  Middle  I  ast  was  the 
I  tlStt  coup  d'etat  in  hag.  which  insulted  in  the  ovotlhiow  til  the  monaichv  and  the  ast  t'ii 
sit'ii  tii  powt'i  ot  ladical  anti  Western  nationalists  At  that  t nut' .  anti  Westernism  initiated 
with  pit'  Communism,  also,  it  was  geneiallv  helieved  that  tin'  liagi  ctnip  would  In' 
followed  tiy  similai  moves  against  the  pio  Western  legimt's  in  Jt'idan  and  I  et'.iinni  Hu 
tain  and  the  tlmti'd  Stall’s,  lespectivelv.  deploy ed  ti'ices  to  (hese  countnes  in  t  tt' 
piotect  the  legimes 

During  the  first  hall  of  the  1960  s.  the  Middle  East-Perslnn  Gulf  area  played  a 
relatively  quiet  role  in  international  strategic  affairs  as  US-Soviet  confrontations  in 
Berlin.  Cuba,  and  then  Southeast  Asia  reached  various  climaxes  Hi  Ham  retained  a  null 
t.uv  presence  in  the  IVisian  Unit  and  the  Aiali  Isiaoli  contlict.  although  punctuated  In 
pot  iodic  violence,  was  deceptively  calm  H\  the  mid  IHt'O  s,  howevei.  the  tempo  id 
events  was  beginning  tt'  change 

In  Hi  i tain,  the  Wilson  government  was  ton  ed,  toi  economic  masons,  tt'  loassoss  its 
militaiv  piesence  "(  tist  t'i  Sue.'  wtnli'  along  Isiat'l  s  boidei .  incieasing  belligerency  t'v 
the  Syrians  and  the  I  gvpttans  set  Hit'  stage  tt'i  the  Six  Utiv  Wai  in  .linit'  I  HP,’  Itus  w.u 
ctH.ipulteti  the  Middle  1  ast  hack  into  the  luuit  line  o!  militaiv  att.ius  Israels  lemaikable 
victory  wtis  ti  man'1  blow  tin  the  Soviet  Union  but.  in  the  altoimath  t'l  Hiat  victtuv.  I  i.iiit't' 
.lbiiinlt'iied  its  fotmei  ally  .  Istael.  and  the  St'viel  Union  incteased  militaiv  aui  ti'  its  clients 
thus  foicing  the  tinitoti  Slates  to  bect'ine  still  tlt'epei  embioiled  m  Hie  tiui'ct  secunlv  of 
Isiael  and.  theieloie.  Middle  I  ast  politics  1  tie  next  vt'.u  1  ;H'H.  the  United  States  agieed 
tt'  sell  Isiael  I  -I  Phantt'in  tin  ci  aft.  amt  Hi  i  tain  announced  that  it  w  on  Id  lelinquish  its  pit' 
sonce  in  the  I'eisian  Viult  bv  ts'.'t,  thus  abandoning  its  titidilion.il  mlo  t't  policeman  in 
that  ai t'ti 

It  should  bo  ii'iiiomt'oiod  that  in  ttH'H  the  teim  t'lieigy  cnsis  was  not  in  common 
use  ami  tlieie  was  no  inkling  within  political  cucles  that  tile  cnsis  t'l  td.’H  was  t'lilv  !' 
vt'tii  s  a  wav  thus  the  Hi  itisli  announcement  was  not  greeted  w  ith  undue  a  I  aim  in  most  cu 
cles  I  tie  l  lulled  Stales,  wli it'll  was  by  then  deeply  mvolv ed  in  the  w  .u  in  Vietnam  decided 
not  to  ii’place  the  Hntish  as  Gull  policeman,  but  to  inly  instead  on  ti  an  aiitl  Sauiii  Aiatua 
as  Hie  "twin  pillars  ol  its  new  policy  ol  (lacking  potentially  poweittil  local  states  in  mam 
taming  ingional  bal.mces  In  practice.  Hus  meant  Heating  lavoiat’lv  u-tiuesls  It'i  ad 
v.inced  aims  and  Amencan  technical  assistance  tit’iii  tliese  ct'untnes 

The  Contemporary  Environment 

The  1973  Arab-lsraeli  war  and  the  ensuing  oil  crisis  was  one  of  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  and  traumatic  events  of  the  postwar  era.  From  that  time  on.  the  strategic  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Middle  East  assumed  new  dimensions  as  the  full  magnitude  of  the  energy 
crisis  came  to  be  appreciated,  tlio  dimct  insults  t’l  the  w.u  and  tlio  oil  ombaigo  worn  to 
link  tlio  Aiab  Isiaoli  contlict  diioctly  It’  tlio  energy  cnsis  ami  the  i'eisian  Gull  incioase 
the  puichasmg  pt'wt'i  t'l  the  t'il  rich  states  make  Isiael  moie  ttepeintent  than  t'vei  ut't'ii 
the  United  Stales,  divide  the  Western  alliance  on  the  basic  principles  undet  ly  mg  the  Mid 
die  I  ast  policy  and  iiviease  the  Soviet  involvement  in  Middle  I  ast  militaiv  att.ius 
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Between  1  Sir'd  and  the  present  these  underlying  trends  have  l  ontmued  Western 
dependency  on  Middle'  Last  oil  has  grown  in  spite'  ot  nmne'ious  proposals  to  curb  or 
reduce  energy  consumption,  the  military  arsenals  e't  the'  Middle  I  ast  have  swe'llen  te' 
unprecedented  sues  (although  the  military  implications  e't  this  phe'iu>m«'non  are’  le'ss  im 
prpssive  than  meets  the  eve),  the  West  has  suiter ed  a  map’i  setback  with  the’  e'usle’t  e't 
the  Shah  in  Iran.  Sovie’t  diplomacy  has  suffered  m  t  gvpt.  but  has  oxp.nnle’il  m  Atiica  and  in 
the  northern  tier  especially  Afghanistan,  and.  moAt  serious,  the’  Weste’in  allie's  still  have' 
lie'  common  strategy  fe'i  dealing  with  crises  in  the  region  in  spite'  ol  the’  tact  that  the’ 
strategic  importance  of  the  Middle  Last  has  ne've'i  be'e'n  greater 

The  tall  of  the  Shah  s  regime  in  Iran  in  the  winter  ot  ltl/g  ami  the’  oontinue’d 
animosity  between  Israel  and  me'st  ot  its  Arab  neighbors,  despite  the’  signing  of  the  t  gyp 
ban  Israeli  peace  treaty  in  March  1  sir'll.  are'  cleat  indicators  that  the  Middle  t  ast  I’eisian 
Gull  region  is.  and  will  remain,  highly  unstable  in  spite  ol  enormous  infusions  ot  money 
technical  infrastructure,  and  aims  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State’s  have 
le’arne'el  bitter  lessons  from  their  respe'e  tive  involvements  in  this  area  e'vei  the  past 
decade,  lust.  Lgypt  ousted  Sovie’t  military  forces  from  its  country  and  then  the  Shah  s 
successors  expelled  all  American  military  personnel  from  Iran 

Te'  put  it  bluntly,  events  of  tire  past  d  years  have  demonstrate’!)  the'  hollowne’ss  e't  the' 
assumptions  underlying  the  Nixon  "doctrine'  —which  called  tor  greater  participatie’n  in 
regional  defense’  by  local  actors  -because,  with  the’  notable  exception  ol  Israel  artel  e’le- 
merits  ot  the  Lgyptian  and  Syrian  fences.  Middle  1.  ast  countries  have  not  demonshatcel  an 
ability  to  manage  and  operate  military  forces  in  a  maiot  conflict  envuonment  I  uitlie’i 
more,  the  collapse  ot  the  Iranian  military  establishment,  following  the  Shahs  departure 
effectively  removed  Iran  from  the  role  ot  Gull  policeman,  a  lole  which  it  eageily  pursue’tl 
under  the’  Shah  to  the  point  of  lighting  in  the  guerrilla  wai  in  southern  Oman 

What  this  means  is  that,  in  spite  of  massive  arms  transfers  and  defense  expen¬ 
ditures  which  the  countries  ol  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region  have  incurred  over 
the  past  5  years,  the  gap  between  inventories  and  force  levels  and  usable,  effective  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  remains  as  wide  as  ever.  Again  with  the  exception  of  Israel  and  some 
units  ot  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  armed  forces,  it  is  te'  be  seriously  doubted  whe’ther  any  ol 
the  local  military  powers  could  last  for  more  than  a  lew  days  against  a  well  e’guipped  and 
we’ll  efeploved  industrial  power  such  as  the’  Uruteef  Stales  e'r  the'  Se'vie’t  Union  The  im 
plications,  it  true  are  significant  They  suggest  that  it  political  and  economic  tacte'is  are 
set  aside,  most  Middle  Last  Persian  Gull  countnes  are  as  insecuie  today  as  at  any  time 
Insofar  as  the  ability  ot  the  local  countries  to  withstand  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  is 
conce’rned.  these  countries  are  probably  stronger  neiw  than  10  years  ago  in  the'u  own 
terms,  but  the  Si'viel  Union's  capabilities  for  lorce  prou’olion  into  the  region  are  e-ve’ii 
grealei  I  hus.  at  a  time  when  the  are’a  as  a  whole  lias  beceime  mote  impoitant  te'  tin’  We'st 
it  has  also  become  mote  vulnerable  to  Soviet  power  protection 

Military  Contingencies 

With  this  strategic  background  in  mind,  what  can  be  said  about  military  contingen¬ 
cies  that  might  require  a  US  response?  Unfortunately,  there  are  an  endless  number  of 
possibilities,  and  one  could  devote  thousands  of  words  sketching  out  different 
scenarios.  Since  this  cannot  be  done  here,  and  anyway  is  not  a  very  useful  exercise,  it 
makes  sense,  instead,  to  talk  about  two  sets  of  conditions  which  should  influence  possi¬ 
ble  US  responses. 

The  first  relates  to  the  expected  level  of  Intensity  of  conflict  in  the  region  Thus  low 
intensity"  conflicts  might  include  border  skirmishes  and  terrorism  in  regions  not  directly 
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adjacent  to  oil  producing  areas  (e.g..  Oman  and  Yemen),  while  "high  intensity"  conflicts 
would  refer  to  interstate  war  in  or  close  to  oil  producing  areas  (e.g..  Iraq  versus  Saudi 
Arabia  or  Kuwait). 

The  second  sol  ol  conditions  relates  to  the  level  of  Soviet  involvement  which  can  it 
sell  range  from  zero  to  lull  scale,  unilateral  invasion  the  mere  precise  spectrum  ol 
Soviet  military  options  in  the  Middle  tast-Peisian  Hull  area  is  displayed  in  I  iguie  t 

(.iiven  the  two  sets  ot  conditions,  namely  the  intensity  ol  conflict  amt  the  degteo  el 
Soviet  involvement,  the  tango  ot  possibilities  the  United  States  mav  have  to  lace  can  new 
be  expressed  in  matrix  form  as  in  figure  .' 

From  this  matrix  it  can  be  argued  that  the  "worse"  case  the  United  States  has  to 
face  is  high-level  Soviet  military  involvement  in  a  high  intensity  conflict,  and  the  "best" 
case  is  one  which  has  little  or  no  Soviet  involvement  and  is  ot  low  intensity.  It  can  also  he 
argued  that  the  "worse  case  is  the  most  unlikely  contingency,  and  that  the  mom  proha 
bio  contingencies  are  found  at  the  other  end  ol  the  spectrum  Although  this  mav  be  due.  it 
does  nor  follow  that  the  United  States  should  configure  and  size  its  forces  for  "most  pie 
liable  contingencies  In  tact,  the  reverse  case  can  be  made,  namely,  that  the  United 
States  should  configute  and  size  its  forces  tor  the  worse  case  on  the  grounds  that  it  it 
can  meet  the  "worse"  case,  it  can  deal  with  all  other  contingencies 

Though  logical,  this  last  point  confronts  competing  demands  toi  the  defense  dollar 
and  inevitably  a  sub  optimal  solution  will  have  to  be  sought  Novel theless  there  is  still 
utility  in  elaborating  the  worse  case  lor  mix  h  the  same  reasons  that  the  worse  case 
in  NATO,  namely,  a  surprise  Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  thn  central  front,  is  trequenllv 
analyzed 

Ihc  TViw.se  Case  Under  what  circumstances  might  the  Soviet  Union  be  templed  to 
intervene  directly  In  the  Middle  Last  Persian  Cult  legion  perhaps  even  to  the  point  ol 
contemplating  invasion  -'  There  can  be  no  definitive  answer,  but  certain  points  seem 
clear  First  to  undertake  such  an  operation  with  high  confidence  ot  success  would  in 
quire  either  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  militarily  embroiled  elsewhere  in  the  world  or 
that  the  Western  powers  had  effectively  abandoned  the  regain  m  terms  of  military 
commitments 

One  scenario  assumes  that  a  general  wai  involving  the  Soviet  Union.  China  and  the 
NATO  powers  has  begun  or  is  about  to  start  in  these  circumstances  the  Soviet 

t  iguie  t  _ 

Soviet  Military  Options  in  the  Middle-East--Persian  Gulf  Area 
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Figure  2 

Contingency  Spectrum 
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leadership  might  calculate  that  since  neithei  side  wishes  to  escalate  immediately  to  a 
nuclear  exchange,  the  war  might  remain  nonnuclear  for  weeks  rathei  than  tor  days  In  this 
case,  the  chances  of  either  side  achieving  a  decisive  global  victory  ate  not  high  it  mili¬ 
tary  calculations  alone  are  the  criteria  for  success  The  side  that  will  "win  the  war  will 
be  the  side  that  holds  the  most  important  leal  estate  after  the  first  phase,  thereby  forcing 
the  opponent  to  either  negotiate  or  escalate  to  nuclear  warfare 

The  cornerstone  of  the  NATO  alliance  has  been  and  still  is  that  the  United  States 
will  be  prepared  to  use  nuclear  weapons  rather  than  lose  Europe.  While  the  credibility  of 
this  guarantee  is  increasingly  questioned  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  conservative 
Soviet  planners  might  well  calculate  that,  aside  from  a  direct  attack  on  the  continental 
United  States,  an  attack  on  Europe  is  still  the  most  likely  event  to  precipitate  a  US 
nuclear  response  and.  therefore,  an  event  to  be  avoided  unless  the  Soviet  Union  itself  is 
in  desperate  straits. 

If  both  sides  wish  to  avoid  automatic  escalation  to  a  nuclear  response  and  Europe 
remains  the  most  sensitive  arena  lor  conflict,  then  it  tollows  that  a  Soviet  attack  against 
the  Middle  Fast  Persian  Gulf  region  is  less  likely  to  bring  about  Armageddon  But  how 
could  such  an  operation  serve  Soviet  interests,  given  the  dependency  ot  the  West  on  this 
area'7  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  political  realities  of  the  Western 
alliance 

Europe  NATO-  "the  West  are  terms  that  are  frequently  used  interchangeably  m  the 
context  of  the  East-West  strategic  balance  Certainly  in  the  event  ot  a  nuclear  war  01  an 
attack  on  Europe,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  this  is  the  one  issue  on  which  there  will 
remain  great  unification  within  the  Western  industrial  world  However,  a  Soviet  attack  in 
the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  area,  while  obviously  damaging  to  the  West,  would  not  have 
the  immediacy  of  a  conventional  attack  in  Europe  or  a  nuclear  strike  against  US  forces 
Why?  Primarily  because  the  threat  posed  by  a  Soviet  attack  in  the  Middle  East  is  no fen 
ha/  rather  than  imnwduilo  It  presumes  that  control  of  Middle  fast  oil  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  power  over  the  European  economics  and  that  occupation  ot  the  Gulf  pro 
vides  the  means  to  control  the  Middle  Fast  and  Indian  Ocean  But  conf'o;  does  not 
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necessarily  equate  with  destruction,  and  the  political  question  is  what  would  the  Euro¬ 
peans  recommend  that  the  United  States  do  if  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the  Middle  East-Per- 
sian  Guif  region  was  not  automatically  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  oil  fields  or  an 
oil  embargo?  That  is  to  say.  Soviet  occupation  of  the  Gulf  could  be  accomplished 
without  shutting  off  Japanese  and  European  SLOC's  and  if  the  Soviets  were  clever 
enough,  might  be  carried  out  in  parallel  to  generous  overtures  to  the  Europeans  and 
Japanese  to  the  effect  that  their  oil  supplies  would  be  secure.  While  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
any  Western  leader  believing  such  rhetoric,  it  has  to  be  asked  whether  the  threat  of  future 
Soviet  cutoffs  would  bo  sufficient  to  unite  the  Western  leadership  to  the  point  ot  recom¬ 
mending  a  military  response  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  The  argument  here  is  that 
under  these  sorts  of  circumstances,  the  West  might  well  be  divided  as  to  the  preferred 
response  and  therein  lie  the  seeds  of  Soviet  victory 

The  More  Probable  Cases  One  would  hope  that  the  above  scenarios,  like  the  attack 
in  Europe,  will  remain  low  probability  events  Vet.  this  is  not  cause  for  complacency 
given  the  disastrous  impact  that  some  of  the  low  level  "  threats  could  have  lor  Western 
economic  power  However,  for  the  less  intense,  but  more  probable  military  contingen¬ 
cies.  the  appropriate,  but  difficult,  question  to  answer  relates  to  the  utility  of  US  military 
power  as  an  instrument  of  overall  US  and  Western  power  and  influence 

The  mere  mention  of  lesser  contingencies  arouses  deep  suspicions  in  the  Arab 
countries,  who  believe  that  in  the  last  resort  the  West  may  use  force  to  secure  oil  ir¬ 
respective  of  Soviet  involvement.  The  Arabs  also  believe  that  were  it  not  for  Soviet 
power,  OAPEC  could  not  get  away  with  its  current  pricing  policy.  Yet.  the  dilemma  for  the 
conservative  Arab  countries  is  that  they  see  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  ultimate  threat 
Hence  the  extraordinary  confusion  and  ambivalence  about  the  tuture  role  of  US  military 
power  in  the  region 

For  example,  what  should  or  could  the  West  do  if  Palestinian  terrorists  began  to  at¬ 
tack  oil  facilities  or  oil  tankers?  To  unilaterally  dispatch  US  forces  might  only  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse;  yet  to  expect  local  regimes  to  call  for  US  military  assistance  also  seems 
unlikely  Clearly,  the  best  alternative  in  these  circumstances  would  be  for  the  local 
regimes  to  deal  with  the  problem  which,  in  turn,  suggests  that  it  is  very  much  in  US  in¬ 
terests  to  ensure  that  countries  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  are  able  to  protect  oil  fields  Yet.  to 
expect  them  to  be  able  to  undertake  some  tasks,  eg.  mine  sweeping,  is  unrealistic  at 
present,  in  which  case  the  United  States  should  have  the  capability  to  engage  in  such 
missions  once  the  political  circumstances  so  permit 

Three  Contingencies 

In  order  to  bring  some  focus  to  the  discussion  so  far.  the  US  forces  required  for 
three  general  types  of  contingencies  will  be  examined.  When  appropriate.  Soviet  re¬ 
quirements  will  also  be  mentioned.  The  three  contingencies  are  presence  and 
peacekeeping  missions,  the  protection  of  oil  facilities  and  transit  routes,  and  major  con¬ 
flict  involving  US  and  Soviet  forces. 

Presence  and  Peacekeeping ,  The  Case  tor  a  Maritime  Presence  The  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  today  is  one  that  clearly  calls  for  some  presence  and  peacekeeping 
capabilities  by  the  United  States  Yet.  translating  this  into  force  requirements  is  not  easy 
since,  as  discussed  above,  any  analysis  must  involve  assumptions  about  the  political,  as 
well  as  the  military,  realities  of  the  region 

Given  the  great  sensitivities  of  the  local  Middle  East  states  to  the  charge  that  they 
are  pawns  of  either  imperialism  or  communism,  the  prospects  are  not  high  that  the  United 
States,  or  for  that  matter,  the  Soviet  Union,  will  be  able  to  establish  a  significant  military 
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presence  in  a  Middle  East  country  under  '  normal  periods  oi  tension  Oespite  the  close 
relationship  among  Sytia,  Iraq,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  neither  of  these  Aiab  countries  has 
shown  much  desire  to  become  catspaws  of  Soviet  diplomacy  Similar  lv  Saudi  Aiabia 
and  even  Israel,  and  Iran  under  the  Shah,  have  at  various  times  made  it  clear  that 
American  ground  and  tactical  air  forces  would  only  be  welcome  in  the  event  of  a  maioi 
confrontation,  which  would  probably  assume  Soviet  involvement 

It  is  appreciated  by  the  local  powers,  especially  those  with  a  pro-Western  leaning, 
that  some  American  military  commitment  and  presence  may  be  desirable,  even  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  For  this  reason  there  has  been  talk  id  increasing  the  American  maritime 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  region  to  enable  the  United  States,  in  a  cnsis  to  deploy 
limited  air  and  amphibious  forces  against  local  adversaries  and  in  times  ot  maior  conflict 
involving  the  Soviet  Union,  to  establish  a  bndgehead  and  protect  critical  facilities  pend 
mg  the  arrival  ot  US  ground  and  tactical  forces  This  capability  would  meet  many  ot  the 
needs  tor  establishing  a  presence  and  a  demonstrated  commitment,  without  incurring  the 
political  costs  of  a  land  base  In  shoit.  the  situation  supports  the  classic  arguments  in 
tavor  of  a  carrier  task  force 

What  are  some  of  the  issues  .it  stake  in  establishing  a  more  substantive  maiihme 
presence  for  low-intensitv  operations  ’  The  fust  question  is  from  wheie  are  the  ships  to 
come  ?  A  buildup  ot  naval  vessels  in  the  area  would  have  to  be  made  at  the  expense  ot 
other  fleets  in  the  US  Navy,  and  this  raises  questions  ot  tradeoffs  between  running  down 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  fleets  for  periods  of  time  tor  the  sake  ot  a  greater  Indian  Ocean  pro 
sence  Furthermore,  given  the  geography  and  lack  ot  infrastructure  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
supporting  a  carrier  task  force  in  this  area  is  much  more  dittieu't.  even  in  peacetime,  than 
supporting  such  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  or  West  Pacific  Although  the  United  States 
has  no  bases  in  the  northwest  quadrant  ot  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  has  limited  access  to  local 
ports  such  as  Bahrain  for  fueling,  but  this  access  is  inadequate,  and  politically  insecure 
The  nearest  "base  is  the  British  island  ot  Diego  Garcia  ovei  .\d00  nautical  miles  (torn 
the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf  Diego  Garcia  is  a  vital  element  m  am  maioi  Meet  opoia 
tion  in  the  area,  but  it  is  far  from  sufficient  Furthermore.  without  the  support  provided  by 
the  excellent  facilities  at  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines,  the  United  Slates  would  have  to 
rely  on  a  base  in  Japan  or  the  continental  United  States  to  piovide  the  necessary  backup 
support  for  an  Indian  Ocean  fleet,  unless  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  Sue;  route  was 
secure,  which  is  a  doubtful  assumption 

Thus,  any  increased  deployment  of  US  maritime  power  to  the  Indian  Ocean  raises 
questions  of  running  down  forces  earmarked  for  contingencies  elsewhere,  and  also  rein¬ 
forces  the  importance  of  Oiego  Garcia.  This  seems  to  rule  out  serious  negotiations  with 
the  Russians  on  a  "zone  ot  peace"  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  might  exchange  Diego 
Garcia  for  a  Soviet  base  on  the  Horn  or  similar  area.' 

In  thinking  through  the  requirements  for  .1  greater  maritime  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  United  States  must  also  assess  its  needs  tor  maritime  air  capabilities,  tot 
without  good  airborne  surveillance  of  the  area,  the  effectiveness  of  fleet  operations 
would  be  seriously  diminished  P  .1  reconnaissance  aircraft  can  use  Diego  Garcia  on  a 
limited  basis,  but  access  to  a  land  base  on  the  Arabian  peninsula  would  also  be  a  prefer 
red  option  There  has  been  speculation  that  Masuah  an  island  ott  the  coast  ot  Oman 
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could  bo  used  tor  this  purpose  as  could  the  base  at  Daharan  in  Saudi  Arabia  In  terms  ot 
offensive  air  capabilities,  there  is  a  possibility  of  rotating  B-5?  s  out  of  Diego  Garcia, 
although  at  the  time  of  writing  this  would  not  be  possible  owing  to  restrictions  on  runway 
width  and  the  absence  of  a  major  ordnance  depot  on  the  island  These  deficiencies  could 
be  remedied,  although  proposals  to  put  B-52's  on  Diego  Garcia,  however  appealing  Irom 
a  military  point  of  view,  would  create  very  unfavorable  political  shockwaves  around  the 
Indian  Ocean  littoral  states  Undei  the  Shah,  the  United  States  had  limited  access  to  Ira 
man  airfields  for  operating  P-3  s.  and  presumably  other  types  of  aircraft  in  a  time  of  crisis 
At  present,  it  is  assumed  that  US  aircraft  do  not  use  Bandat  Abbas  and  the  other  excellent 
airfields  that  Iran  has  in  the  south 

Finally,  it  the  case  tor  a  maritime  presence  is  strong,  then  the  case  for  greater  in¬ 
vestment  in  amphibious  forces  is  also  strong,  all  of  which  points  to  improving  the  long- 
run  capabilities  ot  the  Marines  to  deploy  into  areas  such  as  the  Gull. 

The  Protection  ot  Oil  Facilities  and  Transit  Routes  It  is  argued  here  that  the  only  or 
cumstances  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  tempted  i0  attack  with  the  intent  ot 
destroying  Middle  East  oil  fields  would  be  in  the  course  of  a  general  war  However,  the 
military  requirements  for  such  attack  and  the  options  for  defense  .-gainst  attack  need  to 
be  mentioned  in  view  of  this  possibility  and  the  fact  that  the  oil  fields  would  also  be 
vulnerable  to  terrorist  attacks  or  in  a  local  war  not  involving  the  Soviet  Union 

Oil  from  the  Middle  East  is  vulnerable  to  military  attack  at  various  points  in  the  How 
cycle  from  otlhead  to  final  terminals  in  Europe.  North  America,  and  Japan  The  oil  wells 
themselves  provide  a  cluster  of  obvious  targets,  as  do  the  collecting  systems  which 
bring  the  oil  from  the  fields  to  the  local  terminal  facilities  The  collecting  system  is  made 
up  of  pumps  and  pipes  The  local  terminal  facilities  usually  contain  oil-gas  separation 
plants,  local  refineries,  storage  tanks  and,  most  important,  loading  facilities  tor  pumping 
oil  onto  tankers  The  third  stage  of  the  cycle  is  the  trans-shipment  of  oil.  either  by 
pipeline  or  tanker,  to  destinations  outside  the  Gulf  area  itself  These  pipelines  and 
tankers  are  also  vulnerable  to  attack 

Without  going  into  detail,  the  following  points  can  be  made.  All  elements  of  the  oil- 
flow  cycle  are  vulnerable,  but  the  most  important  targets  are  the  oil  terminals,  since  it  is 
at  these  points  that  the  oil  from  various  fields  is  collected  into  one  place  for  trans-ship¬ 
ment.  In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  most  important  local  terminal  is  Ras  Tanura 
whereas  in  Iran,  it  is  a  Khark  Island  These  tacilities  are  more  important  than  the  oil  fields 
themselves,  which  present  a  great  number  ot  targets  and.  tor  that  reason,  have  much 
greater  redundancy  Similarly,  once  the  oil  has  been  loaded  onto  tankers  the  number  of 
targets  increases  and  the  potential  for  loss  from  attacks  declines 

The  most  likely  way  these  oil  facilities  would  be  attacked  is  either  bv  sabotage  01 
air  attack  tor  the  facilities  on  land,  and  by  air  or  naval  interdiction  toi  the  tankers  at  sea 
The  land  facilities  can  be  defended  either  by  ground  forces  and  surface -to -an  missiles  or 
by  air-defense  fighters  or.  in  the  case  of  sea  interdiction,  by  convoys  patrols,  and 
minesweeping  With  regard  to  Persian-Gulf  oil.  by  tar  the  most  vulnerable  stage  ot  the  cy¬ 
cle  is  within  the  Gulf  itself  Once  tankers  have  proceeded  beyond  the  Straits  of  Hormuz 
the  threat  from  interdiction  diminishes  rapidly,  tor  while  the  Soviet  Union,  ot  any  power 
for  that  matter,  could  sink  a  tew  tankers  in  the  early  days  of  a  conflict  to  sink  enough  to 
seriously  interfere  with  Western  supplies  would  require  a  maiot  commitment  At  present 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  littoral  states  have  the  staying  power  to  do  this  with 
ships  and  submarines  and.  once  out  ot  the  Gulf,  th-1  tankers  are  soon  out  ot  range  ol 
Soviet  naval  aircraft  Thus,  protection  ot  the  oil  sea  lanes  outside  the  Gulf  is  a  feasible 
mission  tor  the  Western  powers  provided  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  maior  base  outside  its 
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own  borders  However,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  establish  facilities  in  Southern  Africa. 
Western  Africa,  or  the  Horn,  this  would  pose  a  much  greater  threat  in  the  future 

The  facilities  and  transit  routes  in  the  Gulf  itself  cannot  be  totally  protected. 

However,  the  level  of  damage  that  local  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  inflict  would  be 
very  dependent  upon  the  level  of  intensity  ot  the  campaign  It  is  easy  to  disrupt  oil  holds 
and  facilities  temporarily  but  it  is  less  easy  to  destroy  them  and  Keep  the  production  of  oil 
down  systematically  Furthermore,  the  Western  countries  are  capable,  given  local  land 
support,  ot  raising  the  costs  of  such  a  campaign  An  air  defense  would  take  a  toll  on 
systematic  interdictions,  and  good  ground  patrols  can  cut  down  on  sabotage  operations 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  West  have  adequate  numbers  of  trained  personnel  capa 
ble  ot  repairing  damaged  oil  facilities  F acilities  need  not  be  returned  to  pre-attack  con 
dition.  but  only  repaired  enough  to  get  out  the  oil 

Similarly,  a  tew  mines  could  slop  traffic  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  in  the  shot! 
run  However,  unless  the  adversary  could  sustain  a  mmo-laying  campaign  the  Stiaits 
which  are  quite  wide  and  deep  could  be  cleared,  provided  ot  course  the  West  has  ado 
quate  minesweeping  capabilities  in  the  region,  which  it  piesently  does  not  have 

Ma/or  Conflict  Involving  Soviet  Force*  The  ability  otthe  United  States  and  its  friends 
and  allies  to  counter  direct  Soviet  military  involvement  in  the  Middle  Fast  Persian  Unit 
eg, on  is  highly  sensitive  to  tho  assumptions  made  about  gd  tho  behavior  ot  local  ooun 
ti  vs.  and  tb)  the  geographical  location  ot  the  confiontation  f  or  instance  it  it  were  possi 
ble  to  imagine  \  united  Western  military  effort  that  included  cooperation  from  Israel 
Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia.  Oman,  and  othei  friendly  local  forces,  and  it  it  wote  assumed  that 
Turkey  were  still  a  well-armed  and  dedicated  membei  of  NATO,  then  the  balance  ot 
forces,  together  with  the  forward  basing  and  logistical  support  that  this  grouping  ot 
countries  could  bring  to  bear,  would  be  formidable  Whether  such  an  ettort  would  tv 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  using  militaiv  powei  would  depend  on  the  0,  0,1 
m  the  Middle  East  being  contested  The  defense  of  nor  (horn  Iran  from  Soviet  attack  wci.ij 
be  much  more  difficult  to  mount  than  the  defense  ot  Israel  or  Egypt  Anothei  assumption 
relates  to  the  purpose  ot  military  force  It  its  purpose  were  to  defer  Soviet  militate  ac¬ 
tivity.  then  the  requirement  would  be  to  raise  the  costs  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  achieving 
victory  so  that  it  would  desist  from  such  actions  in  the  first  place  However .  it  the  purpose 
were  to  defeat  a  Soviet  attack  and  protect  Western  oil  supplies,  then  a  ditleient 
capability  would  be  necessary 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  what  can  be  said  about  the  US-Soviet  balance  of 
military  power  in  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region?  The  first  point  is  that,  at  the  time 
ot  writing,  neither  the  United  States  not  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  permanent  military  base  in 
the  region  at  which  American  and  Soviet  ground  and  tactical  air  forces  are  stationed 
Both  countries  have  military  missions  in  several  Middle  East  countries,  and  both  conn 
tries  have  deployed  naval  forces  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  northwest 
quadrant  of  the  Indian  Ocean  Second,  both  sides  have  some  military  access  to  local 
countries  Depending  upon  the  circumstances,  the  United  States  can  probably  use 
facilities  in  Turkey.  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  possibly  Oman  Again,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances,  the  Soviet  Union  could  possibly  use  Syria,  liaq.  and  i  ttuopia  as  wen  as 
Afghanistan  and  Libya,  for  forward  deployments  At  this  time  Iran  is  supposedly  neutral 
which,  in  practical  military  terms,  represents  a  maioi  setback  foi  the  United  States  since 
it  can  be  assumed  that  tho  Shah  would  have  permitted  Iran  to  bo  used  by  American  toicos 
if  a  major  Soviet  threat  were  in  the  offing 

With  regard  to  forces  in  being,  neither  side  has  major  alert  forces  committed  tor  a 
Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  contingency  Both  sides  have  some  forces  which  could  bo 
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rapidly  deployed  to  the  area,  but  the  high-readiness  forces  are  not  necessarily  the  best 
suited  for  local  conditions  For  instance,  the  United  States  82d  and  1  01  st  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sions.  although  able  to  deploy  quickly,  are  not  capable  ot  fighting  against  a  well-armed 
opponent  since  they  have  no  heavy  equipment  and  very  limited  logistics  support 
Similarly,  the  Soviet  divisions  stationed  in  the  Transcaucasus  and  Turkeman  military 
districts  are  not  at  Category  t  state  ot  readiness  Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  deploy  tactical  tighter  wings  to  the  area  from  bases  in  Europe  and  southern 
Russia,  but  whether  the  ground  facilities  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary 
bed-down  and  support  facilities  is  highly  dependent  upon  particular  cases  Both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  naval  forces  have  adequate  support  for  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  but  their  carrier  groups  in  the  south  Arabian  Sea  face  horrendous  logistical  sup¬ 
port  problems  if  anything  more  than  a  "presence  mission  is  envisaged 

These  general  points  aside,  what  sorts  of  military  operations  could  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  carry  out  in  the  area  based  on  current  strengths?  Insofar  as 
commitments  are  known,  the  only  serious  obligations  the  United  States  currently  has  in 
the  area  are  in  Turkey  and  Israel,  although  it  can  be  assumed  the  United  States  also  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  defense  of  Egypt,  fran.  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Defense  ot  Israel  and  Egypt  Leaving  aside  Turkev  in  view  of  its  NATO  mem¬ 
bership.  it  could  be  said  that  the  United  States  has  a  credible  capability  to  help  Israel  tor 
three  reasons  geography.  Israel's  own  military  capabilities,  and  the  availability  ot  good 
infrastructure  in  Israel  itself  In  terms  ot  geography,  although  Israel  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  over  6.000  miles  from  the  continental  United  States,  it  is  within  non 
stop  range  of  US  military  transport  aircraft,  which  can  be  refueled  from  the  United  States 
itself  If  landing  rights  in  Portugal.  Spain,  and  Italv  are  permitted,  it  would  increase  the 
deliverable  payload  permission  but  such  stops  are  no  longer  essential  Similarly,  the  sea 
lines  of  communication  to  Israel  from  the  continental  United  States  are  relatively  pro¬ 
tected.  unless  one  can  imagine  a  future  blockade  ot  the  Straits  ot  Gibraltar  United  States 
and  Israeli  ships  using  the  Mediterranean  would  be  vulnerable  to  local  or  Soviet  interdic¬ 
tion  If  the  United  States  still  has  a  carrier  task  force  in  the  area  this  force  would  be  given 
a  great  deal  of  protection  against  Soviet  attacks  and  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  deal 
with  any  threats  from.  say.  Libya 

Since  Israeli  forces  are  so  superior  to  any  combination  of  local  Arab  forces,  includ¬ 
ing  Egypt,  and  will  be  for  at  least  the  next  5  years  and  probably  longer,  it  has  to  be 
assumed  that  the  United  States  would  only  need  to  physically  intervene  with  military 
forces — as  distinct  from  resupply  operations— if  the  Soviet  Union  were  assisting  the 
Arabs.  On  the  further  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Linion  would  not  risk  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  threats  would  be  from  the  Soviet  Navv  based  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  from  Soviet  ground  and  tactical  air  forces  that  could  be  introduced  into  an  Arab 
country,  such  as  Syria  Provided  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  attack  Soviet  forces 
on  Arab  bases,  the  combined  forces  of  Israel  and  the  United  States,  together  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  risks  of  escalation,  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  a 
maior  military  initiative;  thus,  the  most  likely  outcome  of  the  introduction  of  US  troops 
would  be  to  compel  the  two  superpowers  to  negotiate  a  ceasefire  and  eventual  settle¬ 
ment  Since  the  basic  rationale  for  the  use  of  LIS  forces  would  be  to  prevent  the  destine 
tion  of  Israel,  it  could  be  seen  that  such  an  outcome  would  be  satisfactory,  considering 
the  alternatives  It  would  further  suggest  that  at  present  Israel  has  little  cause  loi  concern 
with  regard  to  possible  physical  destruction,  as  distinct  from  political  deteat,  in  a  future 
Arab -Israeli  war 
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Many  of  the  same  arguments  apply  In  the  case  ot  the  US  commitment  to  Egypt. 
Assuming  Israel  was  prepared  to  offer  facilities  to  the  United  States  in  event  of  a  war  De¬ 
tween  Egypt  and,  say,  Soviet-supported  Libya,  the  combination  of  geography,  force 
levels,  and  infrastructure  should  provide  the  United  States  and  Egypt  with  an  advantage 
over  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  possible  allies 

The  Defense  ot  Iran  The  ease  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  overian  northern  Iran  in 
1  941  could  be  repeated  Even  under  the  Shah,  when  the  Iranian  armed  forces  were  more 
disciplined,  defense  against  a  Russian  attack  would  have  been  no  more  than  a  holding 
operation  Yet,  the  irony  is  that  a  plausible  defense  ot  Iran  might  be  possible  provided 
there  were  enough  lead-time  to  reconfigure,  re-equip,  and  retrain  the  Iranian  forces  and 
establish  an  infiastructure  for  deploying  American  forces 

Leaving  aside  the  political  credibility  of  such  options,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
terrain  ot  northern  Iran  provides  a  formidable  barrier.  This  terrain  could,  in  theory,  be  ex¬ 
ploited  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  a  Soviet  advance,  and  thereby  raise  the  cost  of  a  Soviet 
victory,  perhaps  to  the  point  of  deterring  an  attack  in  the  first  place  This  would  require 
troops  well  trained  in  mountain  warfare  and  prepared  to  engage  in  sabotage  missions 
along  the  vulnerable  lines  of  communication.  It  would  also  require  a  rear  zone,  with  more 
conventionally  equipped  forces  which  would  be  capable  of  rapid  mobility  to  prevent 
Soviet  out-flanking  maneuvers — tor  example,  airborne  forces  to  capture  airfields  and  key 
road  junctions  in  northern  Iran. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  equipment  required  for  such  operations  need  not  involve 
the  extremely  high  technology  systems  ot  which  the  Shah  was  so  fond.  The  most  basic 
need  is  not  for  tanks  and  fourth-generation  jets,  but  (or  an  army  that  is  prepared  to  tight. 

The  Defense  cf  Saudi  Arabia  Equally  contentious  is  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
about  which  there  has  been  considerable  speculation  since  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  How  pro¬ 
tectable  is  Saudi  Arabia,  and  what  is  the  difference  between  protecting  a  regime  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  oil?  Again  geography,  local  capabilities,  and  infrastructure  are  three  very  im¬ 
portant  factors  which  the  intervening  force,  whether  for  offense  or  defense,  must  take  into 
account.  Geographically.  Saudi  Arabia  is  vulnerable  on  account  of  its  large  size,  small 
population,  and  hostile,  or  potentially  hostile,  neighbors,  which  include  South  Yemen  and 
Iraq  For  the  future  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  North  Yemen  and  Oman  will  remain  friendly, 
especially  if  the  rebellion  in  the  southern  province  of  Dhofar  were  to  succeed  Althougn 
Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  presently  have  relatively  stable  pro-Saudi  govern¬ 
ments.  the  political  turmoil  in  the  Gulf  has  made  long-range  predictions  a  hazardous 
process 

In  geographical  terms,  the  most  important  targets  in  Saudi  Arabia,  namely,  the  oil 
fields,  are  located  far  from  the  Yemens  but  relatively  close  to  Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates  Thus,  military  hostilities  coming  from  the  former  countries  pose  less  of  a 
direct  threat  than  military  hostilities  coming  from  the  latter  countries.  However,  in  view  of 
the  potential  vulnerabilities  of  the  Saudi  regime,  it  should  be  appreciated  that  rmlitaty 
threats  to  the  Integrity  of  Saudi  Arabia,  no  matter  how  irrelevant  in  military  or  economic 
terms,  could  have  major  political  significance  for  the  future  of  the  country 

With  this  in  mind,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Saudi  armed  forces  must  be 
understood,  both  in  the  context  of  the  political  vulnerability  of  the  regime  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  military  threats  that  face  the  country.  Unless  the  Saudi  armed  forces  can  deter,  and  if 
necessary  defeat,  minor  powers  such  as  South  Yemen,  (he  creditability  of  the  regime 

would  be  seriously  weakened.  In  this  regard  it  is  probably  more  important  for  the  armed 
forces  to  be  able  to  quickly  and  decisively  respond  to  minor  incursions  than  to  fly  F  -15 
jets  There  is  little  the  San;!'  Arabian  armed  forces  can  do  in  the  foreseeable  future 
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against  sophisticated  opposition  such  as  tho  Soviet  Union  o;  Israel  except  rave  the 
costs  ot  admission  In  the  case  ol  Israel,  th's  could  have  some  impel  lain  e  m  the  ever-.: 
Israel  were  embroiled  in  a  contlict  with  all  its  Arab  neighbors  In  the  event  ot  in  .tag.  a: 
tack,  the  Saudis  would  also  be  hard  pressed  unless  active  American  part'  opation  was  m 
process 

The  thud  element  influencing  the  effectiveness  ot  outside  forces  .s  thi'  iocai  m 
trastructure  and  support  facilities  In  this  category  the  United  States  has  clear  advje 
taqes  nve'  the  Sov-ei  onion,  since  US  engineers  have  virtually  designevl  and  b.mt  Sau.i. 
Arabia  and  mcieasmg  numbers  of  weapons  in  the  Saudi  iruentoiv  compleme’d  American 
systems  For  instanc-. .  it  would  be  much  easier  *oi  the  United  States  to  establish  a  mu 
t.vy  presence  .n  S.uafi  Arabia,  perhaps  bv  le  occupying  the  base  at  Daharan  than  to’  the 
Soviets  tvi  establish  \  base  in  that  country 

All  ot  the  above  'actoisare  le'evant  but  aic  sensitive  to  the  scenarios  under  wh  en 
one  envisages  the  use  ot  US  and  Soviet  military  power  m  Saudi  Arabia  l  or  instance.  * 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  or  net  the  scenano  assumes  a  Saudi  plea  tc 
American  help  in  anticipation  or  an  external  threat  dating  a  contlict  or  loiiow mu 
domestic  insurrection  v  attempted  coup  defat  Similarly,  trom  f t’c'  Soviet  standpoint 
proicctmg  forces  rite  Saudi  Arabia  from  established  bases  in  bag  at  the  behest  ot  a 
radical  Saudi  successor  regime  before  any  American  presence  m  the  area  m  a  much 
easier  contingency  than  attacking  Saudi  Arabia  w  ith  the  llmied  States  already  in  posit  c 

•f  the  United  Sta’es  has  time  \o  tumd  up  a  force  with  Saudi  Arabian  help,  .t  would  oro 
babiv  be  sufficient  to  send  token  ground  to'ces  several  tactical  air  wings  ana  some 
specialized  forces  for  cm-field  protection  However,  t  the  united  States  has  to  tight  its 
way  into  Saudi  .Arabia  against  an  established  to.ee  equipped  with  heavy  armor  the  tasks 
would  be  formidable  and  probably  could  not  be  accomplished  w!h  present  Vices  cm  ess 
major  help  from  local  countries,  such  as  Israel  and  rgvpt.  vvo'o  forthcoming 

The  fundamental  point  to  make  is  that  there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
dispatching  a  token  force  for  purposes  of  presence  and  peacekeeping,  and  dispatching 
a  war-fighting  force  equipped,  climatized.  and  with  enough  logistical  support  to  conduct 
major  operations  in  desert  warfare. 

US  Soviet  y.tr  t  me  Sa  a/rce  While  it  mav  be  possible  u  operate  a  ma.ot  US  t.eci  ■ 
tile  Indian  Ocean  m  peacetime  bv  shaming  ail  ot  the  support  facilities  m  the  i’ac  tie  this  s 
very  different  from  having  the  ability  to  conduct  h  gh  tempo  maintenance  operahe's 
against  a  sophisticated  adversary  Now  that  the  Sov  ret  Lin  ion  has  also  sent  a  car  ror  ce 
through  the  area  a  force  which,  incidentally .  tacos  very  snviiai  it  not  worse  'ogrshea 
proolems  than  fnoso  facing  the  United  States,  two  additional  points  becomo  o'e.r  >  rst 
the  precarious  state  ot  US  Soviet  mantime  forces  m  tho  Indian  Ooo.v  g  ves  use-  to 
sooi'i.lation  that  the  rules  of  engagement  that  might  be  used  m  the  event  et  a  US  Sov  n't 
confrontation  in  the  area  are  critical  factors  vvh  ch  wou-'d  help  determine  the  .vt.e  e 
Second.  the  oeograpf-u  a  I  problem  o’  resupply  dramatically  highlights  the'  ■  recta  ve  o' 
Iraman  real  estate  m  determining  tl'e  iiitimato  balance  ot  power  n  the  .vca 

Iran  is  the  key  fo  maritime  as  well  as  land  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  because  of  its 
borders  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  commanding  strategic  postion  vis-a  vis  the  Per 
sian  Gulf.  In  crude  military  terms  ;<  the  Soviet  Urnon  weie  to  my  ado  and  >.vi  c.  n.r-  a  v 
had  ready  access  to  uaman  ports  and  airfields  at  the  head  ot  the  via1'  a  \1  at  I  ■anda'  Abbas 
and  Chah  Bihar  it  would  radically  alter  the  balance  o1  both  lane  .me  sec.  nowc  -  t'v 
region  1  he  Soviet  Limon  s  great  maritime  v y  me: abil'tv  -  thy  "i.i  .e  c'.van  ' .rue  y  ts 
la.  x  ot  infrastructure  ind  support  f.ic.M'es  would  be  eased  and  ts  a“,!  !\  to  P’.'-ec:  v -  ■ 
based  mantmie  oow  e  agamst  US  foi  ees  yv  OuM  be  gieaby  mpr y  pc  ",  ,<  p's  poss  b  *y 
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that  makes  the  notion  of  an  Indian  Ocean  arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
so  difficult  to  understand  in  strategic  terms  The  land  mass  of  southern  Asia  is  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  strategic  theater  and  by  excluding  Soviet  military  options  on  the  land 
mass,  the  Soviet  Union  is  given  enormous  advantages  in  a  future  confrontation  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  analyzing  the  maritime  balance  of  power  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  ability  ot  the  US  and  the  USSR  fleets  and 
maritime  an  units  to  make  use  of  land  facilities  for  both  operations  and  maintenance 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  range  of  military  threats  to  US  and  Western  interests  in  the  Middle  East  Persian 
Gulf  area  covers  a  w  ide  spectrum  from  terrorist  attacks  against  oil  to  Soviet  invasion  in  a 
general  war  Aside  from  military  weaknesses  the  Western  powers  are  extremely  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  political  intimidation  involving  the  use  ot  force  In  the  absence  ot  a  united  Western 
policy  toward  Middle  East  oil  supplies,  no  consensus  can  be  expected  concerning  the 
appropriate  role  tor  US  military  power  in  the  region  Yet.  the  United  States  must,  in  the 
last  resort  look  after  its  own  interests  and.  m  this  case,  assume  that  decisions  to  use  or 
not  use  force  in  the  region  will  have  to  be  unilateral  ones 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  respond  with  military  power  to  defend  its  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Middle  East-Persian  Gulf  region  varies  dramatically  according  to  the 
scenario.  For  this  reason  alone,  it  is  unwise  to  try  to  configure  a  US  limited-contingency 
or  intervention  force  for  specific  missions  in  specific  areas.  The  force  should  be  capable 
of  a  wide  range  of  missions  in  different  theaters  and  it  should  have  the  maximum  flex¬ 
ibility  to  operate  in  a  global  context.  As  long  as  the  United  States  has  global  interests,  an 
intervention  force  of  this  type  will  be  necessary,  irrespective  ot  the  changes  that  occur 
within  particular  regions. 

The  United  States  is  presently  assen  cling  the  military  forces  necessary  to  conduct 
low  intensity  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  which  will  presumably  be  achieved 
without  any  major  increase  in  the  overall  size  ot  the  armed  forces  However,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  worse  case  contingencies  while  sustaining  commitments  elsewhere,  an 
overall  increase  in  the  defense  budget  will  be  necessary  The  range  of  threats  in  the 
region,  including  possible  Soviet  mtervent  on.  suggests  tnat  the  United  States  must  be 
capable  ot  conducting  high-mtensity  operations  which  will  require  the  use  of  maritime 
forces  including  amphibious  forces,  heavy  ground  forces,  and  tactical  fighter  forces 
capable  of  air  defense  and  deep  interdiction  This,  in  turn,  will  require  that  great  emphasis 
be  given  to  the  support  requirements  tor  such  forces,  including  local  intrastructure  and 
logistics  In  this  regard,  the  cooperation  ot  friendly  local  countries  such  as  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  an  extremely  important  element  in  the  overall  strategy  The  sup¬ 
port  requirements  also  point  to  the  necessity  ot  the  Diego  Garcia  base  and  the  need  to 
exclude  the  base  from  any  new  Indian  Ocean  Zone  of  Peace  negotiations 
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PANEL  2  PAPER: 


Political  and  Military  Dimensions  of  the  African 

Problem,  1980-2000 

Clark  A.  Murdock 

Most  ettorts  .it  predicting  the  course  ol  events  in  sub  Saharan  Alne.i  begin  witti 
mote  01  less  elaborate  diselaimeis  wtueli  cite  the  hazards  ot  prophecy  in  an  area  ex 
penonemg  such  rapid  change,  often  in  duections  diainetncallv  o|iposed  to  past  tiends 
This  paper  is  ceitainlv  no  exception  Yet  the  normal  difficulties  ot  prognostication  aie 
further  compounded  by  the  lack  of  consensus  among  observers  about  the  meaning  ol  re 
cent  events  in  sub  Saharan  Africa,  a  recent  issue  ot  the  At  I  /oreujrr  T’o/uy  and  /Vferrse 
Renew  presents  six  distinct  and  contrasting  viewpoints  on  LIS  policy  options  toward 
Africa  '  the  range  ot  disagreement  on  issues  such  as  Soviet  objectives  in  Atnca.  the  on 
dunng  nature  ot  African  nationalism,  and  tin'  possibility  ot  evolutionaiy  change  in  South 
Atnca  is  immense  this  unceitamty  over  interpretation  ot  events  makes  any  projection 
about  future  trends  01  possibilities  even  more  controversial 

this  (taper  will  begin,  therefore,  witti  a  statement  ol  mv  assumptions  about  the 
nature  ol  the  Atncan  context  tor  US  policy  in  the  next  decade  or  so  I  will  not  engage  in  a 
spirited  defense  ol  my  viewpoint,  since  such  an  ettort  would  unduly  lengthen  this  (taper 
Rathei .  I  will  pi  ovule  a  basis  lot  an  assessment  ot  US  interests  in  suit  Satiai  an  Africa,  an 
evaluation  ol  current  US  policy  and  of  tire  constraints  on  that  policy,  and  finally  a  leview 
ot  some  policy  alternatives 

THE  AFRICAN  CONTEXT 

Among  the  conflicting  views  about  African  politics,  there  is  general  agreement  on 
one  (toint  the  Atrican  continent  is  unmatched  in  its  geographic,  economic,  political, 
linguistic,  and  ethnic  diversity  -  I  or  example,  h/  languages  are  each  spoken  lay  at  least 
i  million  people  1  Sub  Saharan  Africa  is  one  ol  the  jiooiest  regions  ol  the  world  -lb  per 
cent  ol  its  :V0  milium  people  (lour  litths  ot  whom  live  in  rural  areasl  live  in  poveitv  which 
is  delinod  lay  the  Wear  Id  Hank  as  a  pei  capita  income  ot  loss  than  in  urban  areas  and 
$b0  in  i tual  areas  fin  t  ;lb;>  dollars)  ‘  In  addition  to  the  pi oblou.s  stemming  tr om  economic 
deprivation,  sub  Saharan  Alric,.  must  also  grapple  with  the  political  instability  insulting 
Iioiii  rapid  decolonization  As  Hiuce  I’almer.  ,li  lias  ohsoivod 

I'tiot  lo  onl\  tom  'nilopomlonl  stains  o\»sto»1  in  Aft u  a  south  of  tho 

SahilM  tthiopia  Iihotia  Suitan  an»f  South  -Vima  in  mst  a  liltlo  oum  Ion 
m’.iis.  thntv  two  moto  sovotoiijn  milopomfont  stator.  won*  »  «oatOit  on  Iho  u'n 
tinont  v\ t|f»  tom  moto  following  in  111**  I  :>.*0s  No  ooiapataMn  pohlk  .tl  tiansfoi 
matron  m  suoh  a  »  ompiossotf  pomnf  of  Imio  has  ovo>  o»  uno»f  Pofo'  m  tho 
lusto'\  oithowoiUf  Sixjmfuan|i\  tho  poutnl.u ms  oUhoso  nov\  statos  o\«  opt  in 
.1  low  mm* -I  •nr.tainos  aio  tt»o  s.iiiic  ,t:.  thoso  of  flto  pto  niJopondoin  o  t  ofonia* 
lotrrtO'N 

I  lie  combination  ot  inhontod  national  bordois.  diveisitied  ethnic  and  cultuial 
.(•oi.ps  and  unaccustomed  sovereignty  makes  tor  geneial  j'ohtu  al  inslabilily  the 
■  '<  .gg'e  ter  powei  wUI  remain  a  dominant  tealuie  ot  the  Atm  an  context  tor  year;.  Uolin 
;  "•  tin-  example  i’I  Nigeria  to  illustrate  tin'  enormous  complexities  ot  nation 

.1  e  Ain.  ., 

* '»«■•«•  out’  f»ufs  small  nonunuMitios  Ilt.it  still  t  smj  ton.w  tousl\  to  tl»**u 
■  •  i!’  ‘.v ••li'iiis  tnhos  that  insist  Invomttu)  mlovjtatoyf  into  si.h'M 
;  .  •  .iM  •at'orta1  yj'ot'ps  sm  h  as  tho  Mans.i  i  ui.iiu  (tiumhoi 
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pt'fhap:.  JO  million),  tfto  >  *v oius  iihhuIhm hkj  1 million)  oml  it*. >.*>  (<ilu»ul 

M  militon)  Mu*  I'l.i'is  jru1  imu'S  srt*  thomsolvos  as  mmonlios  tJi»U*iu<imj  tfu't; 
sopaiah*  inttMosts  atj.iim  t  ti*o  vlomtiunf  nation. i>  ijr»*ups  whilo  (%[  tin*  sanu*  turn* 
ongaijmg  in  local  nv. tines  tot  ro\M  t  ami  influence*  in  their  own  area  1  or  their 
pail  national  entities  h.ue  sought  m  Itu*  past  to  Jorniiulo  the  minorities  in  mg 
in  (heir  midst  while  also  omiagimi  in  i  \w  t  ompelil>i*n  foi  oontiat  power  with 
o.toh  othoi  '.'nlv  i*  one  sons  Hu*  iealit\  of  Nigeria  as  a  complex  multinatiana' 
stati*  moulding  a  opnsida».il*lo  iiumlvi  of  mrnontios  is  it  possible  to  evaluate 
ttio  ilCtu  i.lhes  ttio  country  Ma*.  experience*!  sunn*  its  independence  m  evolving 
a  workable  federal  constitution  ' 

l  egum  goes  on  to  stiess  the  transitory  nature  ot  virtually  all  the  present  legimes  in 
Africa,  to  note  that  regime  changes  frequently  hung  radical  shifts  in  a  country's  interna 
tional  orientation,  and  to  conclude  th.it  this  "fluidity  </»  Third  Wotld  ooiitirul  dnootions  s 
lih tVy  to  raihiin  .1  divniihnt  rt\i/'fv  hi  future  mtctnotioihil  rohitnvis  (Italics  in  original) 

Sub-Saharan  political  instability  involves  more  than  simple  power  struggles  or 
ethnic  separatist  movements  within  states.  There  is  also  the  prospect  ot  continued  inter¬ 
state  conflict  over  a  number  ot  issues,  including  unresolved  ethnic  border  disputes 
(such  as  that  between  Somalia.  Ethiopia,  and  Kenya)  and  the  possibility  ot  attempts  by 
external  actors  to  affect  internal  power  struggles  (such  as  Zaire's  support  (or  move¬ 
ments  within  Angola  or  Tanzania  s  role  in  the  fall  of  Amin).  There  are  no  shortages  ot 
local  conflicts,  both  intrastate  and  interstate,  and  thus  there  are  a  plentitude  ot  actors 
who  are  seeking  help  in  their  local  struggles  furthermore,  with  .1  lew  notable  exceptions, 
a  little  external  intervention  can  go  a  long  wav  Most  sub  Saharan  states  are  so  militarily 
vulnerable  Itial  relatively  small  levels  of  external  support  can  prevent  resolution  ot  na 
tional  (lower  struggles  (tor  example.  I  itna  s  activities  in  t'liad  or  Sudan,  and  Angola's  and 
.'.tires  support  ol  liberation  forces  within  each  other  s  countries)  Alternatively.  .1 
relatively  large  intervention  ran  be  definitive  jtoi  example.  Soviet -Cuban  support  ot  the 
People  s  Movement  tor  the  l  iberation  ol  Angola  (Mpl  A*  in  Angola  and  l  tluopia  in  the  Mom 
ol  Africa,  and  Tanzania's  invasion  ot  Uganda) 

There  is  a  potentially  significant  role  tot  external  actors  in  local  conflicts,  and  such 
external  intervention  is  prevented  only  by  an  actor  s  assessment  ol  the  risks,  costs,  and 
benefits  that  attend  each  particular  case.  Collective  secmity  anangements  such  as  the 
United  Nations  (UN)  or  the  Organization  ot  Atnean  Unity  (OAU)  have  simply  tailed  to  deter 
the  internationalization  ot  local  conflicts --in  tact,  at  the  OAU  summit  meeting  m  July 
tiVti.  a  resolution  was  unanimously  accepted  enabling  any  OAU  member  to  call  lot 
foreign  assistance  in  self  defense  this  piospeet  (it  continued  political  instability  m 
conjunction  with  an  absence  ot  disincentives  to  external  intervention,  is  combined  with 
twe  other  principal  facets  (in  addition  to  economic  development  issues)  ot  the  Atm  an 
context  that  create  such  peipiexing  problems  tor  US  foreign  policymakers-  the  purpose 
(it  Soviet  activities  in  Atm  .1  and  the  question  of  white  rule  in  southern  Atm  .1 


The  Soviet  "Threat1' 

An  analyst  s  position  on  the  meaning  ol  Soviet  activities  in  Alm  a  ouen  deler  mines 
his  01  hei  general  stance  v\ itti  reseed  to  US  policy  toward  Attica  ! hat  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  have  been  active  in  Atm  .1  is  .scarcely  open  to  question  It  is  estimated  tfi.it 
there  art'  in  Africa  .1  OOO  Soviet  ad.mers  .1.000  t  ast  iiciman  advisers,  and  40  000  Cuban 
scldicis  and  advisers  largely  'it  Angela  and  I  thiop'n.  but  also  111  .1  numbei  ot  other 
slates  such  as  Mozambique  and  lan/ania  I  he  increased  milil.tr  i/.itien  (it  Atman  con 
diets  is  reflected  m  the  rapid  growth  ol  arms  transfers  to  tile  area  guci  three  times  w ti.it 
they  were  in  lOi'Si  and  in  the  increased  Soviet  role  in  these  transteis  (Soviet  shipments 
went  ti  din  less  than  a  thud  to  about  hall  the  total)  I  10m  .lunuaty  t  0 to  June  tOo  the 
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Soviet  Union  delivered  $1  3  billion  worth  ot  military  equipment  to  sub-Saharan  Aliie.i 
while  Western  Europe  accounted  (or  another  $400  million,  and  the  United  St.ites  (or  $  1 00 
million  '  What  this  activity  means,  however,  is  subject  to  considerable  controversy  l  or 
convenience,  the  positions  can  be  characterized  as  follows 

Grand  Design— The  Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  its  "historic,  single-minded  cam¬ 
paign  to  achieve  world  dominion  tor  Soviet-led  communism  and  ...  it  intends  to  be 
able  to  use  any  and  all  means  at  its  disposal  to  gain  that  end."10 

-Opportunism — The  Soviet  Union  will  take  advantage  ol  opportunities  to  further  its 
national  interests  and  it  detines  its  interests  in  much  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
state,  including  the  United  States. 

—  Altruism— Soviet-Cuban  activities  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  largely  in  response  to 
the  legitimate  pleas  for  assistance  either  from  the  forces  of  social  change,  such  as 
the  MPLA  or  Zimbabwe  African  People's  Union  (ZAPU),  or  from  those  under  attack, 
such  as  Somalia. 

—Doesn't  Matter— African  nationalism,  as  an  onduring  force,  will  ensure  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  reap  no  long-term  benefits,  regardless  of  Soviet  motivation 
(Africa  as  the  Soviet  Union's  Vietnam). 

The  policy  stances  associated  with  these  cancatuios  would  tango  tiom  in 
discriminate  opposition  to  each  Soviet  move.  |udn  ious  engagement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  (il  US  interests  are  "vital"),  promotion  ol  social  justice  in  Attica  (so  as  to  obviate 
the  need  tor  Soviet  assistance)  and  benign  neglect  (ignore  Soviet  advances,  since  they 
yield  only  temporary  gains,  remain  unengaged  in  Airman  conflicts' 

My  own  interpretation  tails  somewhere  between  Opportunism  and  Grand  Design 
Soviet  notions  of  security  appear  excessive  as  Dimitii  K  Simos  has  pointed  out.  the 
'  Soviet  Union  cannot  conceivably  satisfy  its  ambition  to  bo  immune  tiom  foreign  tlneats. 
both  real  and  imagined,  without  aaining  a  decisive  prooondctanco  ovet  its  potential  op 
portents The  continuing  Soviet  military  buildup  -  perhaps  stemming  tiom  paranoid  no 
tions  ot  security —  has  also  greatly  increased  Soviet  capabilities  tot  the  global  pioieotion 
of  power,  a  capability  that  is  being  used  with  increasing  hoquonov  in  sub  Saharan  Atucn 
I  would  agree  with  George  t  Hudson's  contention  that  Soviet  purposes  in  Alnca  wouU1 
appear  to  be  partly  geopolitical,  that  is.  the  Soviet  Union's  desire  tot  facilities  in  the  lit 
toral  states  ot  Africa  stem  from  the  geopolitical  strategic  bent  ot  Soviet  global  policy  '  I 
also  (ind  considerable  validity  in  the  argument  that  from  the  American  viewpoint  it 
doesn  t  matter  very  much  whether  it  is  Opportunism  or  Giand  Design  driving  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  absence  ot  countervailing  pressures,  the  Soviet  Union's  predisposition  to 
view  local  conflicts  through  superpower  glasses  and  to  see  t  ast  West  conflicts  as  zero 
sum  games,  render  arguments  about  the  ideological  component  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
somewhat  moot  ' '  The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  cautious  and  seeks  to  avoid 
direct  confrontation  with  the  West  (as  well  as  negotiate  anus  and  trade  agreements)  does 
not  erase  the  impression  that,  as  Simes  puts  it.  the  "Soviet  Union  is  developing  the  mode 
of  behavior  ot  a  rising  superpower,  and  a  brutal  and  pushy  one  at  that  '  '  As  for  the 
"Doesn't  Matter'  approach  outlined  above.  I  take  little  comfort  in  past  Soviet  tailuies  in 
Africa,  for  those  failures  are  not  a  guarantee  loi  the  future  and  as  will  he  discussed 
shortly,  it  does  matter,  there  are  US  interests  at  stake  in  Africa  south  ot  the  Sahara 

Southern  Africa 

The  southern  African  issue  dominates  US  policy  toward  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Black 
Africa's  view  of  the  United  Stales  and  domestic  political  support  tor  US  policy  toward 
sub-Saharan  Africa  are  heavily  influenced  by  US-southern  African  relations.  These 
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aspects  wilt  be  discussed  extensively  later;  but  at  this  time  it  is  appropriate  to  state  in  a 
summary  fashion  expectations  about  the  future  course  ot  events  in  southern  Africa- 
assuming  no  great  changes  in  non-Atrican  actor  activity. 

Until  quite  recently,  many  observers  predicted  the  early  demise  ol  white  rule  in 
southern  Atrica  The  sudden  collapse  ot  Portuguese  rule  m  Angola  and  Mozambique  led 
many  to  see  an  acceleration  ot  events — Kissinger  s  foray  into  southern  African  politics  in 
1  976  occurred  in  the  context  ol  widespread  expectations  ot  the  imminent  collapse  ot  the 
Smith  regime  under  mounting  pressure  from  black  nationalist  forces  '  Vet  3  years  later, 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia,  with  a  black  Prime  Minister  and  a  white-dominated  social  amt 
political  system,  faces  the  prospect  ot  a  protracted,  ever  more  costly  war  (casualty  and 
white  emigration  rates  tor  I  979  wete  approximately  double  those  rates  tor  19781  Given 
the  present  level  of  opposing  forces,  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  appears  remote  South 
Africa  appears  to  have  turned  its  back  on  processes  of  peaceful  change  declaring  a 
"total  lack  of  confidence  in  the  West,  Prime  Minister  Botha  has  rejected  current  Western 
proposals  for  Rhodesia  and  Namibia  as  offering  only  "self  destruction"  to  whites  and  to 
moderates  and  has  announced  intentions  to  form  a  "constellation"  ot  southern  African 
states  which  will  provide  tor  its  own  "mutual  defense." In  effect  moving  its  line  ol 
defense  back  to  the  Zambesi  River,  South  Africa  may  well  ensure  the  survival  ol  Zim¬ 
babwe -Rhodesia  for  a  number  of  years 

As  for  the  prospects  ol  peaceful  change  within  South  Atrica  itself,  these  appear 
minimal  as  well  In  May  1979.  the  South  African  Government  announced  its  intention  to 
accept  commission  recommendations  tor  widespread  changes  in  black  union  rights,  job 
discrimination  laws,  and  the  pass  laws  But  by  the  time  legislation  was  actually  in 
troduced.  white  opposition  to  the  proposals  had  drastically  reduced  then  impact  on 
apartheid  (tor  example,  black  "migrants,"  who  compose  a  third  ot  the  black  labor  force, 
were  excluded  trom  all  labor  organizations  and  racially-mixed  labor  unions  wore  permit¬ 
ted  only  at  the  discretion  ot  the  Ministoi  ot  Labor!  With  an  increasingly  militarized 
society,  the  South  Atncan  regime  appears  quite  capable  ot  prevailing  over  all  foresee¬ 
able  external  and  internal  threats  In  short,  white  rule  in  southern  Africa  will  not  simply 
melt  away 

The  African  Context  -A  Summary 

fn  conclusion,  the  context  within  which  US  policy  toward  sub-Saharan  Africa  will 
be  formed  combines  continued  economic  deprivation,  political  instability,  and  military 
vulnerability  In  the  absence  ot  any  effective  collective  secunty  arrangements,  this 
means  that  there  will  be  numerous  local  conflicts,  any  ot  which  may  be  internationalized 
by  regional  or  global  powers  Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  strategic  parity  and 
has  increasing  capabilities  for  protecting  power  throughout  the  world,  the  Russians  will 
continue  supporting  the  inevitable  lot  cos  of  historical  change  White  rule  will  persist 
largely  unchanged  in  South  Atrica  because  the  magnitude  ot  external  support  necessary 
to  forcibly  end  white  rule  in  South  Africa  carries  tar  greatei  nsks  and  costs  than  either  ol 
the  superpowers  wish  to  accept  jtoi  the  Soviet  Union,  the  i  isks  ot  direct  E  ast  West  con 
flrct.  tor  the  United  Stales,  international  and  domestic  political  costs!  lhis  is  scateelv  a 
comfortable  milieu  tor  the  promotion  ot  E)S  interests,  the  nature  of  which  we  will  now  con 
sidei 


US  INTERESTS  IN  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA’8 

An\  oMoit  hv  o'lhri  of  out  natrons  fo  exploit  tho  lu»twl,*ivo  lh.it  exists  m 
various  parts  ot  tho  work!  pushes  us  lonv.m#  fh.if  road  jo*  eompotthoM.  oven 
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confrontation}.  The  US  can  and  will  protect  its  vital  interests  if  this  becomes  the 
route  we  must  follow 

Carter  to  Breshnev  at  the  SALT  II  Summit’ 1 


What  are  US  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa?  The  answer  to  this  question — as  with 
questions  about  Soviet  motivation  or  the  future  of  white  rule  in  southern  Africa — figures 
prominently  in  both  academic  and  partisan  debate  on  the  proper  US  role  in  Africa. 
Radicals  and  conservatives  alike  want  to  demonstrate  that  the  United  States  has  “hard" 
or  "real”  interests  in  Africa  so  they  can  demonstrate  why  the  United  States  often  frus¬ 
trates  popular  aspirations  in  preventing  the  Communists  from  taking  power.  Much  of  this 
debate  occurs  because  US  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  of  small  import  relative  to 
US  interests  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Thus,  it  would  not  be  credible  for  a  US  spokesman 
to  state  US  interests  in  South  Africa  in  the  same  manner  as  did  former  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Owen: 

Our  economic  links  with  South  Africa  could  not  disappear  overnight 
without  causing  grave  dislocation  to  the  domestic  economy  and  having  severe 
repercussions  on  the  level  of  employment  We  are  living  in  a  real  world  and  this 
is  a  harsh  fact  which  we  have  to  take  into  account 20 

US  interests  in  Africa  are  much  more  ambiguous  than  are  those  of  Great  Britain  and  to  a 
great  extent  the  debate  over  their  significance  has  become  sterile. 

What  is  important  is  how  policymakers  perceive  these  interests  and  this  is  a  subjec¬ 
tive  judgment  that  changes  with  the  political  context  within  which  that  judgment  is  made 
The  "fact"  that  the  United  States  imports  90  percent  of  its  chromium  from  South  Africa, 
but  has  a  3-year  supply  stockpiled,  means  different  things  at  different  times;  if  anxiety 
grows  because  of  extensive  Cuban  involvement  in  Angola,  the  United  States  suddenly 
finds  it  has  vital  interests  that  it  must  protect.  That  is  not  to  say  there  are  no  countries  or 
regions  in  which  we  have  "real''  interests,  for  the  oil  embargo  has  ended  that  illusion 
forever.  Rather,  it  is  to  argue  that  in  those  areas  where  US  interests  are  relatively 
marginal  in  comparison  to  all  of  our  interests,  the  perception  that  the  United  States  has  a 
"vital  interest"  is  a  highly  subjective  one.  It  is  a  judgment  that  not  only  varies  with  the 
values  of  the  observer  but  also  varies  for  the  same  observer  as  the  political  context 
changes. 

William  Foltz  begins  his  argument  that  the  United  States  does  not  have  “vital  in¬ 
terests”  in  southern  Africa  with  an  interesting  definition: 

Such  interests  could  be  considered  vital  for  two  reasons,  first,  they  may 
be  of  such  real  and  compelling  importance  that  no  prudent  policymaker  could 
neglect  to  take  them  into  account;  second,  they  may  be  so  important  to  the 
electorate  at  large  or  to  certain  politically  powerful  individuals  and  institutions 
that,  without  them,  the  continuity  of  an  administration  or  its  ability  to  carry  out  a 
coherent  foreign  policy  would  be  jeopardized.2’ 

This  is  a  useful  approach  since  it  emphasizes  the  subjectivity  of  judgment  (what  a  prudent 
policymaker  would  perceive)  and  the  impact  of  domestic  political  factors,  which  may 
create  a  vital  interest  that  the  policymaker  must  pursue  if  he  wants  to  maintain  power  The 
importance  of  these  two  factors — particularly  the  impact  of  domestic  political  factors — 
will  become  clear  in  the  following  analysis  of  US  economic,  strategic,  and  political  in¬ 
terests  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 


Economic  Interests 

The  current  debate  within  the  United  States  over  energy  supplies  and  US 
vulnerability  to  OPEC  price  increases,  not  to  mention  embargoes,  has  sensitized 
Americans  to  US  dependencies  on  raw  material  imports — a  sensitivity  no  doubt  inten¬ 
sified  by  waiting  in  line  for  gasoline.  Vet.  the  United  States  depends  on  imports  for  only 
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15  percent  of  its  total  consumption  of  taw  materials  (about  50  percent  ot  its  petroleum 
consumption)  while  Europe  imports  75  percent,  and  Japan  00  percent  ot  then  total  con 
sumption  ■■  Nevertheless,  tor  the  foreseeable  future,  tbe  United  Slates  will  be  dependent 
upon  raw  material  imports,  many  of  which  come  from  sub-Saharan  Africa  Table  I 
portrays  US  production  stockpiles,  and  import  dependence  tor  selected  raw  materials  It 
is  apparent  that  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  an  important  source  ot  certain  critical  raw 
materials  To  pul  these  figures  in  a  broader  context.  US  imports  from  sub-Sahatan  Atrica 
represent  approximately  7  percent  of  total  imports  (US  direct  foreign  investment  is  less 
than  5  percent!  United  States  trade  with  Black  African  countries  has  been  growing  far 
more  rapidly  than  with  South  Africa — in  1977.  US-Nigerian  trade  reached  S7  billion  (most 
ot  that  US  oil  imports),  three  times  the  total  US-South  African  trade 

The  political  meaning  ot  these  statistics  is  tat  from  clear  As  I  have  argued 
elsewhere,  the  economic  vulnerability  of  a  nation  with  respect  to  any  economic  do 
pendency  is  a  highly  complex  question  because,  assuming  a  bilateral  relationship,  the 
actual  vulnerability  depends  upon  the  opportunity  costs  involved  tor  each  party  in  break 
mg  that  relationship  4  Certainly  the  United  States  would  have  a  vital  economic  interest  in 
South  Africa  it  it  were  denied  access  to  all  South  African  minerals  for  5  years,  in  the  short 
run.  because  of  stockpile  inventories,  alternative  sources  or  substitutions,  there  >s 
nothing,  besides  perhaps  oil.  to  which  we  are  greatly  sensitive 

Debates  about  US  vital  economic  interests  always  assume  the  validity  of  a  com¬ 
plete  denial  scenario  without  economic  retaliation— in  the  same  fashion  that  some 
geopoliticists  assume  an  interdiction  ot  oil  routes  without  that  action  being  subsumed  in 
a  far  greater  conflict.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  size  of  the  US  m.irkel  is  so  huge  and  is 
so  necessary  to  most  states— that  need  for  access  to  US  markets  tendeis  most  denial 
scenarios  implausible  (again  with  the  possible  exception  of  oJ)  In  addition,  as  Foltz 
pithily  points  out  (recent  Nigerian  threats  about  "appropriate  actions"  in  response  to  any 
US  or  UK  lifting  of  Rhodesian  sanctions,  to  the  contrary) 

In  thinking  about  the  'ong  teim.  one  historic  precedent  is  unambiguous 
so  tar  at  least,  no  toy  mo  anywhere  m  Mnca.  ol  any  ideological  or  tier 
matoloycal  pigmentation  has  reUised  to  sell  the  United  States  am  valuable 
mineral  it  produces  when  ottered  something  like  the  going  international  com 
moclitv  price 

The  argument  that  radical  states,  even  if  they  will  not  deny  supplies,  aie  more  likely 
than  conservative  pro-Western  slates  to  engage  in  price-gouging  loses  credibility  when 
one  examines  various  national  pricing  policies  with  respect  to  petroleum  or  uranium  It  is 
also  unquestionable  that  American  politicians  and  business  leadets  have  become  tar 
more  sophisticated  about  the  necessity  of  having  capitalist  societies  with  which  to 
trade — one  needs  only  look  at  Gulf  Oil  s  actions  during  the  Angolan  civil  war  ot  note  that 
Gulf  Oil  facilities  (which  provide  over  80  percent  ot  Angola's  foreign  exchange)  are  cut 
rently  protected  by  Cuban  forces 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  argue  that  there  are  no  corporations  (with  interests,  say.  m 
southern  Africa)  which  will  attempt  to  affect  US  policies  toward  the  region — witness  the 
role  of  Union  Carbide  in  passing  the  Byrd  Amendment  It  is  to  argue  that  there  is  no  cor 
poration  that  either  cares  enough  (those  with  the  largest  investments  in  South  Africa 
have  less  than  I  percent  of  their  gross  assets  there)  or  is  powerful  enough  to  compel  a 
US  policymaker  to  pursue  some  "vital  interest  Public  concern  about  our  economic  in¬ 
terests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  will  arise  not  out  of  the  intrinsic  merit  ot  these  interests,  but 
rather  as  part  of  a  political  clamor  stemming  from  other  sources  In  other  words,  rhetoric 
about  US  economic  vulnerability  will  certainly  be  prevalent  anytime  African  issues 
become  salient,  but  their  saliency  will  stem  from  political  not  economic,  concerns 
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Strategic  Interests 

Analysts  tend  to  group  US  strategic  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  into  two  general 
categories 

Geostrategic — Given  global  wartime  scenarios  (or  as  Geoffrey  Kemp  laconically 
says,  "in  the  event  of  a  major  war  with  the  Soviet  Union"27),  sub-Saharan  Africa  is 
militarily  important  because  of  its  proximity  to  theaters  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
the  Indian  Ocean — both  of  which  play  increasing  roles  in  the  deployment  of  US 
SLBM's.  Nonnuclear  wartime  scenarios  are  essentially  World  War  II  analogies— 
need  for  ports,  overland  routes,  etc. 

Economic  Security — In  the  context  of  the  West's  huge  dependency  on  oil  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle-East,  sub-Saharan  Africa's  proximity  to  two  of  the  world's  greatest  “choke- 
points"  (Red  Sea/Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  provides  bases  for  the 
interdiction  of  the  oil  routes. 

If  one  can  accept  the  plausibility  of  scenarios  which  assume  that  in  a  global  conflict  inter  - 
ruption  of  oil  supplies  or  theater  conflicts  in  the  South  Atlantic  or  Indian  Ocean  would  not 
be  engulfed  in  the  world  conflict.  sub-Saharan  Africa  retains  some  military  utility 
Nevertheless,  other  credible  options  to  sub-Saharan  uses  exist,  for  example,  interdiction 
of  the  oil  routes  in  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  rather  than  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

The  problem  with  these  expressions  of  US  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  that 
they  are  too  extreme— as  with  the  economic  denial  scenarios,  geostrategic  rationales 
(including  the  interdiction  of  oil)  assume  very  unlikely  contingencies.  If  World  War  III  oc¬ 
curs,  Africa,  and  facilities  based  in  Africa,  will  have  little  impact  on  its  resolution.  The  in  - 

terruption  of  Western  oil  supplies  is  far  more  likely  to  stem  from  the  political  acts  of  oil 
suppliers  than  from  the  wartime  acts  of  the  Soviet  Union  The  only  economic  denial 
scenario  that  I  find  plausible  is  denial  by  self-destruction  (the  Iranian  model!  that  internal 
turmoil  renders  a  supplier  of  raw  materials  incapable  of  production  Given  the  great 
political  instability  of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  one  can  envision  such  occurrences  (for  exam¬ 
ple.  Zaire  or  South  Africa  engulfed  in  civil  war),  but  even  in  the  Iranian  case  (which,  of 
course,  is  far  from  resolved)  the  interruption  of  oil  supplies  was  fairly  brief  Even  these 
denial  scenarios  are  fairly  unlikely  (particularly  in  terms  of  how  long  supplies  will  be 
denied)  and  do  not  by  themselves  give  the  United  States  "vital  strategic  interests  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara — although  all  denial  scenarios  will  inevitably  color  any  public 
debate 

I  would  argue,  however,  that  there  may  be  world  situations  in  which  events  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  do  have  considerable  strategic  importance.  If.  for  example,  in  the  spring 
of  1978,  at  the  height  of  the  security  anxieties  about  Soviet-Cuban  activities  in  Africa 
there  had  been  a  significant  Cuban  involvement  in  the  Rhodesian  civil  war.  US  failure  to 
respond  would  have  had  strategic  consequences  There  is  clearly  merit  to  the  argument 
that  a  nation's  commitments  are  interdependent  and  that,  in  some  situations,  failure  to 
maintain  a  commitment  in  an  area  where  a  nation  does  not  have  "vital  interests  may  very 
well  damage  that  nation  in  areas  where  it  does  have  important  interests  Saudi  Arabian 
complaints  to  the  United  States  about  the  American  failure  to  respond  to  Soviet-Cuban 
involvement  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  is  a  case  in  point— as  is.  of  course.  Carter  s  first  exer 
cise  of  the  presidential  authority  to  approve  arms  sales  without  congressional  sanction 
in  the  arms  shipments  to  North  Yemen  But  these  kinds  of  strategic  implications  are  not 
intrinsic  to  any  one  area  or  country  but  are  characteristic  of  a  world  with  global  rivalries 
If  the  Cubans,  to  take  the  hypothetical  example  above,  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Philippines  or  Iceland  rather  than  Rhodesia,  much  the  same  kinds  of  security  concerns 
would  have  arisen  The  point  is.  there  are  times  when  events  will  combine  in  such  a  wav 
as  to  create  strategic  interests  for  the  United  Slates  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
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Determining  the  global  or  strategic  significance  of  local  conflicts  is  extremely 
difficult — in  fact,  a  predisposition  to  intuse  local  conflicts  with  global  significance  often 
distinguishes  those  who  endorse  the  Grand  Design  model  ot  Soviet  behavior  These  ob 
servers  would  argue  that  the  coincidence  ot  the  Soviet  friendship  treaties  with  Ethiopia. 
Vietnam,  and  Afghanistan,  of  the  conflict  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  of  the  fall  of  Cambodia,  and 
of  the  turmoil  in  Iran  clearly  point  to  a  purposive  and  successful  Soviet  imperialism  They 
then  note  the  friendship  treaty  with  Angola  and  wait  for  the  other  shoe  to  drop 
Regardless  of  the  "objective  validity  of  the  argument,  (here  is  no  question  that  it  enough 
political  actors  believe  it.  then  it  will  be  true — a  seh-tulfilling  prophecy  The  perception 
of  US  global  security  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  not  simply  a  function  of  events  in 
the  region  but  is  highly  affected  by  domestic  politics  within  the  United  States — an  ad¬ 
ministration  may  be  compelled  to  pursue  strategic  interests  (that  is.  define  them  as 
"vital")  because  domestic  political  pressures  leave  no  alternative 

Political  Interests 

I  have  argued  above  that  while  the  United  States  does  have  economic  and  strategic 
interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  they  are  in  themselves  not  "vital"— that  is.  as  Foltz  said, 
so  "important  either  to  the  electorate  at  large  or  to  certain  politically  powerful  in¬ 
dividuals  and  institutions  that,  without  them,  the  continuity  of  an  administra¬ 
tion  . . .  would  be  jeopardized."  But.  as  a  brief  review  of  events  suriounding  the  second 
Shaba  incident  in  May  1978  will  indicate,  in  conjunction  with  domestic  political  con 
cerns.  the  saliency  of  sub-Saharan  African  issues  within  the  United  States  can  increase 
very  rapidly,  thus  creating  "vital"  interests  It  should  also  be  stressed  that  these  same 
political  interests  are  also  constraints  upon  the  United  States— that  is.  the  political  fac 
tors  which  confer  saliency  to  African  issues  also  greatly  inhibit  US  freedom  of  action  to 
pursue  those  same  Interests.  This  becomes  particularly  true  with  Southern  Atncan 
issues 

The  international  political  interests  for  the  United  States  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  do 
not  themselves  create  significant  incentives  for  involvement — after  all,  they  are  mstru- 
mentally  linked  to  our  economic  and  strategic  interests — but  rather  present  a 
dichotomous  environment  within  which  the  United  States  must  act  For  virtually  all  Black 
African  countries.  US  policy  toward  southern  Africa  is  a  critical  tactoi  in  determining  their 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  No  Black  African  country  has  recognized  the  new 
regime  in  Zimbabwe -Rhodesia,  nor.  for  that  matter,  the  new  “states"  created  by  South 
Africa  There  has  been  some  saber-rattling  on  the  pait  ot  Black  African  countries  with 
respect  to  US  and  UK  actions  on  lifting  sanctions — the  use  of  Nigeria  s  oil  weapon  (which 
was  used  against  Ghana  to  protest  the  execution  of  former  leaders  by  the  regime  led  by 
Air  Force  Lieutenant  Jerry  Rawlings'  and  the  threat  of  a  number  ot  countries  to  withdraw 
from  the  Commonwealth 

United  States  relations  with  Black  Africa  are  adversely  affected  to  the  extent  that 
the  United  States  is  perceived  as  supporting  white  rule  in  southern  Africa  The  same  is 
true  regarding  US  economic  ties  to  South  Africa  and  US  refusal  to  support  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  Vet  this  has  not  aftected  US  trade  relations  with  Black 
Africa  On  the  other  hand.  President  Carter  s  policy  toward  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  widely 
viewed  by  white  regimes  as  inimical  to  their  interests,  but  again  has  not  affected  then 
receptivity  to  economic  ties  with  the  United  States  Nor  has  President  Carter  s  policy  ap 
peared  to  win  enduring  support  from  Black  Africa  Whether  a  policy  that  appears  to 
satisfy  neither  blacks  nor  whites  in  Africa  will  continue  to  incur  no  significant  economic 
costs  remains  to  be  seen — this  is  unlikely  in  the  case  of  direct  support  tor  regimes  such 
as  Bishop  Muzorewa  s 
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In  short,  the  political  environment  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  is  an  extremely  difficult 
one  for  the  United  States  because  the  participants  view  it  as  a  zero-sum  game.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  "only"  the  peaceful  resolution  of  local  conflicts, 
but  this  may  very  well  prove  an  impossible  goal.  The  great  danger  for  the  United  Stales 
is  that  events  will  combine  with  domestic  ooliticai  factors  to  compel  greater  American 
involvement — an  involvement  which  will  surely  alienate  irrevocably  either  blacks  or 
whites  in  Africa. 

The  domestic  political  context  for  US  policy  toward  sub-Saharan  Atrica  is  quite 
complex  and  has  several  conflicting  elements.  A  number  of  surveys  indicate  that  US 
public  opinion  is  emerging  from  what  is  often  described  as  post-Vietnam  iso¬ 
lationism"-9  Public  support  for  a  more  active  US  role  in  international  affairs  has  in¬ 
creased  from  33  percent  in  favor  in  1974  to  55  percent  in  favor  in  1S78  Public  support 
for  increased  defense  spending  has  increased  from  1 3  percent  in  favor  in  1 974  to  32  per¬ 
cent  in  favor  in  1978  (Public  support  for  decreased  defense  spending  dropped  from  32 
percent  in  favor  in  1 974  to  16  percent  in  favor  in  1 978  )  Public  support  for  US  military  in¬ 
tervention  abroad  to  protect  Western  Europe  increased  from  39  percent  in  favor  iri  1  974 
to  54  percent  in  favor  in  1  978.  At  the  same  time,  however,  faith  in  US  power  had  clearly 
dwindled:  in  1 978,  majorities  felt  that  the  United  States  was  becoming  less  important  and 
powerful  (44  percent)  and  was  falling  behind  the  Soviet  Union  (56  percent)  In  addition, 
the  American  people  favored,  as  John  E  Reilly  observed,  "a  foreign  policy  of  self-in¬ 
terest"  in  a  ranking  of  "very  important  foreign  policy  goals,"  economic  nationalism  ob¬ 
jectives— the  value  of  the  dollar  (90  percent),  adequate  energy  supplies  (82  percent), 
and  American  jobs  (81  percent);— these  objectives  clearly  outdistanced  more  traditional 
objectives,  such  as  controlling  arms  (70  percent),  containing  communism  (64  percent), 
or  protecting  allies  (54  percent) 

Yet  this  desire  for  a  more  active,  self  interested  foreign  policy  is  not  matched  by  a 
willingness  to  accept  the  burdens  associated  with  it — over  two-thirds  of  the  American 
people  feel  that  the  United  States  gives  too  much  foreign  aid.  though  there  is  a  slim  ma¬ 
jority  who  favor  foreign  aid  (46  percent  to  41  percent),  and  military  assistance  is  op¬ 
posed  by  a  two  to  one  majority  In  short,  the  American  people  seem  to  want  more  from  US 
government  activities  abroad  but  are  willing  to  pay  less  (with  the  exception  of  favoring 
more  defense  spending  to  redress  the  Soviet-American  military  balance) 

Within  this  general  context,  public  attitudes  toward  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  quite 

perplexing.  While  giving  US-African  relations  a  low  saliency  (only  4  percent  saw  these 
relations  as  an  "important  foreign  policy  focus"),  surprising  numbers  saw  important 
stakes  for  the  United  States  in  a  few  countries,  when  asked  to  identify  countries  in  which 
the  United  States  had  "vital  interests,"  Saudi  Arabia  headed  the  list  (80  percent)  followed 
by,  among  others,  Great  Britain  (66  percent).  South  Africa  (63  percent),  Rhodesia  (49 
percent),  and  Nigeria  (42  percent)  Even  more  revealing  is  the  fact  that  25  percent 
favored  sending  US  troops  if  Rhodesia  were  invaded  by  Cuban  forces  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union  (as  compared  to  54  percent  for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe  from  a 
Soviet  attack  and  22  percent  for  the  defense  of  Israel  from  an  Arab  attack)  This  impres¬ 
sion  of  considerable  latent  support  for  the  maintenance  of  white  rule  in  southern  Africa— 
or  at  least  a  reluctance  to  sacrifice  white  rule  to  black  nationalists  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba — is  further  reinforced  by  the  declining  support  for  black  majority 
rule  in  Africa  Kenneth  Adelman  argues  that 

the  American  public  at  large  is  marching  m  the  opposite  direction  from  its 
leaders  Harris  polls  reveal  that  the  pubnc  supported  by  62  IT  percent  "black 
ma/oofy  rule  m  southern  Atrica  in  May  1 976  during  the  Ford  Administration  By 
June  197  7.  after  the  Carter  administration  had  been  in  office  several  months 
such  support  had  dwindled  to  46-25  percent  in  the  most  recent  poll  of  August 
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ty/7  when  the  Ca»ter  adr'imstrat ton's  initiatives  were  in  full  s»mg  the 
American  people  opposed  by  53-41  percent  the  President  s  policy  of  advocal 
mg  that  Rhodesian  whites  turn  their  government  over  to  the  OlacK  majority  • 

It  would  appear  that  as  events  progress  in  southern  Africa,  public  support  for  an  African 
policy  that  “tilts  toward  Pretoria'  is  clearly  increasing  American  politicians  awareness 
of  this  popular  trend  was  evident  in  the  US  Senate's  support  tor  the  unconditional  lifting  of 
sanctions  against  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 

It  is  the  explosive  potential  resulting  from  the  interaction  ot  the  strategic  and  racial 
attitudes  of  Americans  that  creates  vital  political  interests  (or  the  United  States  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  A  worst -case  scenario  involves  the  juxtaposition  of  black-white  conflict 
with  East-West  conflict  as  Carter's  National  Security  Advisor.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  late  last  year,  the  point  of  disaster  comes  "when  while  nuns 
being  raped  by  black  guerrillas  wearing  red  stars  on  their  armbands  start  appearing  on 
nightly  television  news  This  merging  of  a  “racial  conflict'  with  an  “ideological  con¬ 
flict”  could  create  compelling  pressure  on  an  American  administration  to  intervene  on 
behalf  of  white  rule  in  southern  Africa — an  intervention  that  would  greatly  affect  US  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Third  World,  with  US  allies,  and  with  the  Soviet  Union  That  this  scenario  is 
not  entirely  fanciful  is  illustrated  by  the  Cartel  Administration's  reaction  to  events  in  early 
1978 

In  late  January  1978,  reports  surfaced  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  in  late 
December  1977  a  large-scale  airlift  ot  men  and  equipment  into  Ethiopia.  In  early  Febru¬ 
ary,  President  Carter  warned  the  Soviet  Union  that  its  growing  military  involvement  in  the 
Horn  ot  Africa  jeopardized  American-Soviet  cooperation  on  other  issues  According  to 
the  State  Department.  Mr.  Carter  was  not  adopting  Kissinger's  “linkage  policy  (wherein 
progress  or  lack  of  it  on  one  issue  would  affect  progress  on  other  issuesl.  but  was  rather 
“stating  the  obvious”  about  the  implications  ot  Soviet  involvement  in  Africa  In  mid- 
February,  Ethiopia  counterattacked;  Secretary  Vance  called  for  a  Somalian  withdrawal 
and  charged  that  approximately  two  thousand  Cubans  were  "actually  involved  in  a  com¬ 
bat  role”  and  that  additional  forces  were  "probably  on  the  way”  ‘  The  Carter  administra¬ 
tion's  concern  mounted  rapidly  on  24  February  Brzezinski  claimed  that  a  Soviet  General 
was  directing  portions  of  the  Ethiopian  attack  and  that  1 0.000  to  I  1 ,000  Cuban  soldiers 
were  in  Ethiopia  (State  Department  estimates  were  8.000  to  1 0.0001  Brzezinski  s 
rhetoric  was  also  distinctly  stronger  than  that  ot  the  State  Department  "This  is  clearly  an 
external,  foreign  intrusion  into  a  purely  regional  conflict  i'1 

The  following  day.  the  State  Department,  responding  to  Soviet  Premier  Brezhnev's 
charge  that  improved  Soviet-American  relations  were  “blocked  by  all  kinds  of  obsta¬ 
cles’’  raised  by  the  United  States,  replied  that  “it  is  evident  that  the  character  ot  our 
general  relations  also  depends  upon  restraint  and  constructive  efforts  to  help  resolve 
local  conflicts,  such  as  the  Horn  ot  Africa.”15  Brzezinski  however,  continued  to  make  this 
point  more  strongly  “We  are  not  imposing  linkages,  but  linkages  may  be  imposed  bv  un 
warranted  exploitation  ot  local  conflict  for  larger  international  purposes'"  President 
Carter’s  position  appeared  to  waver  somewhere  in  between  after  outlining  three 
’hopes"  tor  the  Horn  of  Africa  (Somali  withdrawal,  reduced  tensions  and  Soviet -Cuban 
withdrawal).  Mr.  Carter  observed  that  "the  Soviets  violating  of  these  principles  would 
make  it  more  difficult  [for  Congress]  to  ratify  a  SALT  agreement  or  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  " '' 

Once  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  stopped  fighting,  concern  over  the  global  implications 
ot  Soviet  activities  on  the  Horn  waned  but  never  receded  completely.  President  Carter 
visited  Africa  briefly  in  May  and  reiterated  a  number  o*  themes  concerning  LIS  policy 
toward  sub-Saharan  Africa  rioting  the  16.000  to  17.000  Cubans  in  Ethiopia  Mr  Carter 
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condemned  the  '  military  intervention  ot  outside  powers  or  their  proxies  and  told  the 
Nigerians  that  "we  must  not  allow  great  power  rivalries  to  destroy  our  hopes  lor  an  Africa 
at  peace  With  respect  to  South  Africa,  the  United  States  and  Black  Africa  should  "com 
bine  our  determination  to  support  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  in  South  Africa  with  a 
willingness  to  hold  our  hands  to  the  white  minority  if  they  decide  to  transform  their 
society  and  to  do  away  with  the  crippling  burdens  of  past  injustices  An  administration 
official  described  these  policies  as  "a  new  spirit  of  involvement  as  opposed  to  the  run 
and  hide'  attitude  of  past  administrations  toward  Africa.  We  now  see  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  find  African  solutions  to  African  problems  before  they 
reach  the  crisis  stage 

The  fragility  of  this  policy  in  the  face  of  racial  and  superpower  concerns  was  soon 
demonstrated  by  the  impact  of  the  second  Shaba  invasion  (with  the  prominent  press 
coverage  of  white  deaths  in  Kolwezi)  and  Ethiopia  s  major  drive  against  the  Eritrian 
rebels  While  it  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  was  involved  in  either 
of  these  cases,  the  Carter  administration  specifically  blamed  the  Cubans  tor  encouraging 
the  Shaba  invasion  and  both  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  for  creating  the  conditions  permit¬ 
ting  the  Ethiopian  action  The  extent  to  which  the  "climate  of  opinion  had  hardened 
within  the  United  States  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  A/ew  York  Times  editorial  of  18  May 

Hat 01  y  a  day  passes  without  some  new  violent  episode  among  the  lubes 
ot  Atnea  as  thev  struaQie  to  preserve  or  to  alter  the  boundanes  inherited  from 
their  old  colonial  masters  Indirectly  abetting  both  offensives  if  not  directly 
participating  m  them  are  Cubans  supplied  and  supported  bv  the  Soviet  Union 
Africans  stiffened  bv  these  foreign  legions  have  already  prevailed  in  Angola 
and  on  the  Somali  front  ot  E  thtopia  The  mere  threat  of  a  Cuban  Soviet  involve 
ment  already  colors  the  diplomacy  of  Rhodesia  So  with  each  new  episode  a 
question  tor  Americans  returns  more  insistently  When  will  it  be  time  for  the 
United  States  to  try  to  block  ihese  non  African  adventurers  '  • ' 

This  is  pretty  strong  stuff — particularly  when  one  considers  that  most  editorial  opinion 
was  more  conservative  than  this  Many  feature  articles  simply  began  with  the  lead.  "A 
New  Cold  War? 

Even  though  US  actions  were  fairly  restrained  (provision  of  1  8  transport  planes  for 
the  airlift  of  French  and  Belgian  troops  and  participation  in  (he  joint  financial  package  for 
Zaire),  the  level  of  rhetoric  was  fairly  high  Mr  Carter,  Mr  Castro,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
various  congressional  committees  argued  vehemently  over  the  e  xtent  ot  Cuban  involve¬ 
ment  in  Zaire  Extensive  press  coverage  was  given  to  the  1  20  whites  who  were  killed  in 
Kolwezi.  which  was  less  than  that  given  to  the  more  than  300  black  civilians  who  were 
killed  President  Carter  complained  repeatedly  that  congressional  restrictions  limited  his 
ability  to  function  effectively  (this  involved  him  in  a  dispute  over  CIA  Director  Turner's 
discussion  with  Senator  Clark  about  the  possible  resumption  ot  covert  military  assis 
tance  to  anti-Neto  guerrillas  in  Angola)  Anti-Soviet  rhetoric  probably  peaked  with 
Brzezinski  s  appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press  on  29  May  Brzezinski  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  "the  code  of  detente  and  called  for  an  "international  response  to 
Soviet-Cuban  actions  in  Africa  Citing  the  "strategic  concerns"  raised  by  their  recent  ac¬ 
tions.  he  continued 

I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  engaged  m  a 
sustained  and  massive  effort  to  build  up  its  convention*  forces  parbcul.i'iv  m 
Europe  to  strengthen  the  concentration  of  its  forces  on  the  frontiers  to  mam 
tain  a  vitriolic  world  wide  propaganda  against  the  United  States  to  encircle 
and  penetrate  the  Middle  East  to  stir  up  racial  difficulties  m  Africa  and  to  make 
more  difficult  a  moderate  solution  of  these  difficulties,  perhaps  tv’  seek  more 
direct  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  • 
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The  strength  and  frequency  of  such  attacks  decreased  but  the  ensuing  coolness  in 
Soviet-American  relations  (a  pause  in  SALT  negotiations,  cancellation  of  some  cultural 
and  scientific  exchanges,  a  stricter  interpretation  of  what  goods  could  be  sold  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  so  forth)  demonstrated  the  linkage  between  superpower  relations  and 
events  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Anti-Soviet  concerns  gradually  lost  their  preeminence  in  both  official  and  editorial 
rhetoric.  Within  2  weeks,  The  New  York  Times  was  calling  for  the  United  States  to  resist 
cries  to  "do  something"  about  Soviet-Cuban  penetration  of  Africa  because  there  is  a 
"real  danger  .  that  the  domestic  political  backlash  against  Soviet  and  Cuban  involve¬ 
ment  in  Africa  will  move  the  United  States  toward  supporting  Ian  Smith's  'internal  settle¬ 
ment  in  Rhodesia."4'  The  Washington  Post  (in  line  with  most  editorial  opinion)  did  not 
swing  back  as  far  as  the  New  York  Times :  While  praising  the  Carter  administration's 
"broad-gauged  African  policy  based  on  conciliation  of  disputes  and  advancement  of 
development,"  the  Post  argued  that  the  policy's  “chief  limitation"  was  its  "failure  to  tie 
regional  considerations  to  strategic  ones.  This  is  a  requirement  created  not  by  American 
fancy  but  by  the  fact  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  intervention,  which  has  created  a  strategic  fac¬ 
tor  where  one  did  not  previously  exist ,"4'  By  mid-June,  President  Carter's  policy  toward 
Africa  was  back  on  track.  Secretary  of  State  Vance,  appearing  before  the  House  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  Committee,  said  that  the  question  of  Cuban  involvement  in  Zaire  had 
been  "blown  out  of  all  proportion"  and  warned  that  it  was  "very  easy  to  slip  into  rhetoric 
that  may  be  excessive  and  may  lead  to  what  people  call  the  cold  war." 

In  the  African  context,  Mr.  Vance  noted  that  Soviet-Cuban  military  actions  raise 
"serious  concerns"  for  the  United  States  and  African  states,  and  for  the  peaceful  resolu¬ 
tion  of  conflicts,  but  that  US  policy  is  "based  upon  an  affirmative  and  constructive  ap¬ 
proach  to  African  issues— helping  African  nations  meet  their  pressing  human  and 
economic  needs,  strengthening  their  ability  to  defend  themselves,  building  closer  ties 
throughout  Africa  and  assisting  African  nations  to  resolve  their  conflicts  peacefully."43 
In  a  major  speech  the  ne;;t  day,  Mr.  Vance  said  the  United  States  would  not  “mirror" 
Soviet-Cuban  policies:  "Out  best  course  is  to  help  resolve  the  problems  which  create  the 
excuse  for  external  intervention  and  to  help  strengthen  the  ability  of  Africans  to  defend 
themselves”.44 

What  are  the  Implications  of  this  review  of  the  US  response  to  increased  Soviet- 
Cuban  activities?  Some  might  be  tempted  to  pass  it  off  as  the  zigzags  of  an  indecisive 
administration,  but  this  understates  the  extent  to  which  cold  war  attitudes  still  prevail 
within  the  United  States  and  the  ease  witn  which  security  anxieties  can  overwhelm  other 
policy  considerations  when  circumstances  change  President  Carter's  policy  toward 
sub-Saharan  Africa  tried  to  minimize  both  the  extent  to  which  local  conflicts  had  global 
implications  and  to  anticipate  those  conflicts  by  helping  African  states  resolve  their  own 
problems,  thus  reducing  opportunities  for  external  intervention.  Yet  when  conflict  and  ex¬ 
ternal  intervention  did  occur,  the  administration  itself  was  unable  to  resist  interpreting 
them  in  global  terms  And  this  was  a  situation  in  which  the  racial  issues  were  relatively 
minor,  despite  the  extensive  attention  to  white  casualties  in  Zaire  The  pressure  for  a 
more  active  US  response  might  have  been  irresistable  if  the  racial  element  had  been 
more  pronounced— as  it  would  be  in  southern  Africa 

US  Interests  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa — A  Summary 

US  sub-Saharan  interests,  in  a  concrete,  material  sense,  are  not  vital  interests, 
because  of  the  relatively  small  role  that  sub-Saharan  Africa  plays  both  strategically  and 
economically.  It  is  only  under  relatively  implausible  assumptions  (largely  long-term 
denial  scenarios  without  retaliation  or  escalation'  that  one  can  make  the  case  the  United 
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States  has  "vital  or  "hard"  interests  in  that  area  Yet  arguments  stressing  these  interests 
will  inevitably  appear  in  debates  over  US  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  US  interests  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  are  latently  political  in  nature.  As  long  as  events  permit  American  in¬ 
attention  to  events  in  sub-Saharan  Africa — particularly  with  respect  to  southern  Africa  or 
Cuban-Soviet  involvement — the  United  States  will  not  have  "vital"  political  interests  in 
Africa  But  if  the  situation  changes — if  a  black-white  and  a  red-white  conflict  overlap — 
then  the  United  States  may  have  extremely  important  political  interests  that  an  ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  compelled  to  pursue,  and  with  very  little  room  for  choice  about  how 
to  pursue  them 

US  POLICY  TOWARD  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICA 

United  States  policy  toward  sub-Saharan  Africa  has  been  remarkably  stable  since 
the  failure  of  American  intervention  in  the  Angolan  civil  war.  In  April  1976,  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger  toured  Africa  for  the  first  time  arid  his  speech  in  Lusaka  initiated  a  "new 
era  of  American  policy."  The  major  themes  of  this  policy  were: 

— The  assurance  of  US  cooperation  in  helping  Africans  solve  African  problems 
("African  solutions  for  African  problems") 

—The  expression  of  the  ideals  of  human  rights  and  social  justice,  including  condem¬ 
nations  of  apartheid 

—The  search  for  peaceful  solutions  to  conflict  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  particularly  in 
southern  Africa 

—The  promise  of  US  economic  assistance  for  African  economic  development 

—The  issuance  of  warnings  of  the  destabilizing  effect  of  external  intervention  and 
superpower  conflict  on  the  continent 

Even  though  the  Carter  administration  has  frequently  pointed  to  its  African  policy  as 
a  significant  departure  from  past  policy,  the  remarkable  similarities  in  rhetoric  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  major  statements  of  Secretaries  Kissinger  and  Vance,  and  President  Carter 
(excluding  many  of  Andrew  Young's  impromptu  remarks — an  exclusion  frequently  made 
by  the  Carter  administration)  The  changes  that  the  Carter  administration  brought  to  US 
policy  toward  sub-Saharan  Africa  were  largely  confined  to  two  areas  First,  the  United 
States  took  a  much  more  active  role  in  facilitating  Rhodesian  and  Namibian  negotiations 
(no  fewer  than  10  Anglo-American  shuttle  trips  in  15  months  over  Rhodesia)  Second. 
President  Carter  ended  Secretary  Kissinger  s  "decoupling"  of  the  issues  of  black  rule  in 
South  Africa.  Rhodesia,  and  Namibia  by  making  it  clear  to  South  Africa  that  it  could  not 
postpone  changes  in  its  own  racial  policies  by  helping  bring  black  rule  to  neighboring 
states 

I  would  argue  that  the  theme  of  African  solutions  for  African  problems,  coupled  with 
a  search  for  peaceful  change,  and  offers  of  economic  assistance,  is  quite  appropriate  in 
an  area  that  will  be  characterized  by  chronic  political  instability  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  As  far  as  its  own  economic  interests  are  concerned,  the  United  States  does  not 
really  care  what  kinds  of  regimes  prevail  in  sub-Saharan  African  countries  as  long  as  they 
are  stable  and  independent  Obviously,  issues  of  human  rights  can  affect  our  preference 
for  certain  regimes,  but  this  is  a  consideration  imposed  by  US  political  attitudes  not  by 
US  material  interests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  The  problem  is,  however,  that  this  policy 
cannot  deal  with  conflicts  that  do  not  have  peaceful  solutions  or  with  external  interven¬ 
tions  that  African  states,  either  collectively  or  individually,  are  helpless  to  prevent 

The  most  critical  aspect  of  US  policy  toward  Africa  has  been  its  commitment  to  a 
very  limited  arsenal  of  diplomatic  tools  with  which  to  affect  events.  The  US  preference 
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for  peaceful  change  and  African  solutions  to  African  problems  translates  into  attempts  to 
facilitate  negotiations,  declarations  of  good  intentions,  warnings  about  the  harmful  con¬ 
sequences  of  external  intervention,  promises  of  financial  assistance,  and  the  like.  In  the 
southern  African  region — which  for  the  United  States  is  the  most  difficult  and  potentially 
costly  problem  in  sub-Saharan  Africa — this  means  choices  between  policy  alternatives 
that  differ  very  little  in  their  actual  effect 

Gerald  Bender  observed  about  a  year  ago  that  the  United  States  "has  four  choices 
in  Rhodesia  (1 )  It  can  do  nothing;  (2)  It  can  support  the  Patriotic  Front;  (3)  It  can  back  the 
internal  settlement;  [and]  (4)  It  can  continue  pushing  the  Anglo-American  Plan  45  It  is  to 
President  Carter’s  credit — and  good  intentions — that  he  chose,  in  the  language  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  “most  positive,  affirmative  policy  "  But  was  there  really  that  much 
difference  between  these  alternatives?  There  were  certainly  differences  in  declaratory 
policy  but  I  would  argue  that,  given  the  level  of  US  commitment,  there  was  little  difference 
in  practical  effect.  “Do  Nothing"  would  have  reduced  the  extent  to  which  US  prestige  had 
been  committed  to  the  region  (even  this  is  doubtful  given  Black  Africa’s  view  of  US 
economic  ties  to  South  Africa)  but  there  would  still  be  a  protracted  civil  war  in  Rhodesia 
(perhaps  with  fewer  black  faces  in  the  Smith  regime).  American  support  of  either  the  in¬ 
ternal  settlement  or  the  Patriotic  Front  would  have  affected  domestic  and  international 
perceptions  of  the  United  States,  but  would  not  have  influenced  the  actual  conflict,  since 
the  United  States  would  not  have  supported  either  side  in  a  fashion  (military  and 
economic  assistance)  that  would  have  enabled  it  to  emerge  victorious.  The  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  chose  the  fourth  alternative  and  is  reaping  the  dubious  benefits  of  high-level 
commitment  to  a  disastrous  sequence  of  events.  The  most  costly  consequence,  in  my 
mind,  has  been  the  growth  of  political  support  within  the  United  States  for  white  rule  in 
southern  Africa  and  the  increased  probabilities  for  the  worst-case  scenario  discussed 
earlier — the  United  States  facing  a  large-scale  race  war  in  southern  Africa  which  is 
coupled  with  demonstrable  Soviet-Cuban  involvement  (thus  permitting  many  white 
Americans  to  rationalize  what  are  essentially  racist  sentiments). 

The  issues  of  social  change  in  southern  Africa  are  simply  not  amenable  to  current 
US  policy  directions.  In  southern  Africa  the  problems  are  not  economic  development,  in¬ 
come  redistribution,  or  even  regime  change — these  problems  characterize  non-white 
sub-Saharan  Africa.  In  southern  Africa,  the  problem  is  systems  transformation — a  white 
dominated  society  is  to  become  a  black-dominated  society  with  all  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  consequences  that  it  entails.  Clyde  Ferguson  and  William  Cotter,  in 
an  article  advocating  a  policy  of  graduated  sanctions  against  South  Africa,  note  that  the 
“American  experience  . .  has  instructed  that  there  is  always  a  nonviolent  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  essentially  racial  conflicts.  The  result  has  been  a  kind  of  American  myth — that 
there  is  always  a  solution  to  racial  problems  which  will  not  unduly  upset  present  arrange¬ 
ments  and  expectations  ”73 

The  realities  of  southern  Africa  are  quite  different— an  end  to  white  political  domina¬ 
tion  will  greatly  upset  “present  arrangements  and  expectations”  (for  example,  the  flight 
of  250,000  whites  from  Mozambique).  The  United  States  cannot  bring  blacks  and  whites 
to  the  conference  table  and  help  them  "reason  together”  because  all  parties  see  the  con¬ 
flicts  as  a  zero-sum  game— there  is  no  bargaining  range  between  whites  and  blacks  (not 
to  mention  among  different  factions  of  blacks).  In  short,  there  are  no  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  southern  African  problem — and  since  there  are  no  African  actors  powerful  enough  to 
impose  a  military  solution,  the  inconclusive  struggle  will  persist.  There  may  well  be  an 
African  struggle  over  this  African  problem,  but  not  an  African  solution.  And  the  longer  the 
struggle  continues,  the  greater  the  pressure  on  both  global  powers  to  intervene 
(pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  from  its  client  states;  pressure  on  the  United  States  from  its 
domestic  public) 
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THE  CASE  FOR  AN  ALTERNATIVE  POLICY 

(f  it  ware  not  tor  the  problem*  of  southern  Africa  and  external  Intervention,  US  in¬ 
terests  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  which,  in  the  absence  of  these  problems,  are  relatively 
minor  economic  interests  would  be  best  served  by  a  policy  of  benign  indifference,  with 
occasional  spurts  of  humanitarian  aid  to  ameliorate  the  consequences  of  the  worst 
famines,  droughts,  and  the  other  disasters  which  will  plague  Africa  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century.  Political  instability  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  whether  it  is  the  13-year  civil  wai 
in  Chad,  genocide  In  Burundi  and  Rwanda,  the  rapid  regime  changes  in  Ghana  or 
Mauritania,  or  the  conflict  between  Uganda  and  T anzania  raises  moral  considerations 
but  has  little  impact  on  US  interests.  But.  as  I  argued  earlier,  the  southern  African 
problem  and  the  continued  prospect  of  Soviet -Cuban  Involvement  will  remain  part  of  the 
African  context  for  the  foreseeable  future,  thus  creating  important  political  and  strategic 
interests  for  the  United  States  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

A  discussion  of  US  policy  options  -tot  example,  how  might  the  United  States 
deploy  its  planned  Unilateral  Coil's  is  piematme  because,  as  Orockoi .  I  ontaine.  and 
Simes  point  out  the  cnticat  issue  is  the  level  ol  ettoit  problem  1  the  United  States,  in 
keeping  with  domestic  political  attitudes  about  bearing  the  burdens  ol  foreign  policy  is 
pursuing  a  policy  in  sub  Sahaian  Attica  tnnd  elsewheiel  that  is  essentially  declaratory 
With  yery  minimal  commitments  ot  resouices  (tile  magnitude  is  indicated  by  1’iesident 
Carter  s  "bold  decision  to  let  Saudi  Arab:  i  pay  about  $S00  million  tor  US  military  equip 
merit  tor  North  Yemen),  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  solve  mli.n  lable  pioblems  in 
southern  Africa  and  to  counteract  a  Soviet  -Cuban  willingness  to  commit  large  amounts  ot 
men  and  material  to  that  region  lhe  US  strategy  simply  won  t  woik  the  consequences 
may  be  that  when  political  circumstances  finally  force  US  involvement  in  sub  Sahaian 
Africa  it  will  be  under  the  worst  possible  conditions  on  the  side  ot  white  regimes 
engaged  in  a  large  scale  racial  conflict  that  has  strategic  implications  because  ot  exten 
sive  Soviet  Cuban  involvement 

Thu*,  any  coherent  and  possibly  successful  US  policy  toward  sub-Saharan  Africa 
must  begin  with  political  leadership  within  the  United  States— a  leadership  that  will  con¬ 
vince  Americans  that  US  interests  abroad  necessitate  a  willingness  to  expend  resources 
lor  military  and  economic  assistance,  and  to  use  military  capabilities.  Both  ot  thorn'  .110 
exceptionally  important  111  the  African  context  because  without  resources,  there  are  no 
carrots  in  US  policy  and  without  a  demonstrated  willingness  to  use  military  toices. 
there  are  no  "sticks  eithei  there  are  only  words  and  they  have  lost  then  credibility  It 
also  must  be  stated  that  the  likelihood  ot  this  happening  is  not  very  good  Domestic 
public  opinion  reflects  the  low  sultonoy  given  toieign  policy  concerns  -much  less  to 
African  pioblems  the  unwillingness  to  accept  the  costs  ot  an  activist  foreign  policy .  and 
the  inability  to  look  beyond  immediate  economic  concerns  US  political  leaders  and  m 
solutions  have  demonstrated  little  capacity  to  either  alter  those  attitudes  or  act 
decisively  111  (he  lace  of  them  even  the  most  modest  accomplishments  in  toieign  policy 
dor  example,  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty)  take  herculean  ettorts  Ihetofoie,  in  all 
likelihood.  US  policy  towaid  sub  Saharan  Attica  will  remain  largely  declaratory  in  nature 
that  is,  the  United  States  will  react  to  events  but  will  have  little  capacity  to  attect  them, 
and.  in  effect,  will  be  dependent  upon  Soviet  Cuban  restraint  (even  though  we  have  given 
them  little  incentive  tor  ill  to  avoid  circumstances  which  might  prove  extremely  costly  to 
US  interests 

It  one  were  to  assume,  however,  that  the  United  States  could  pursue  an  activist 
foreign  policy,  what  should  be  the  course  of  action?  I  have  argued  elsewhere  that 
regional  powers  ate  incapable  ot  solving  the  Rhodesian  problem  that  no  regional 
power  is  militarily  capable  ot  imposing  a  solution  and  no  peaceful  solutions  are 
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possible  4:1  laruaman  President  Nyerere  s  call  in  eaily  January  toi  a  Unhsh  American 
military  intervention  to  impose  the  Anglo  American  plan  is  a  poignant  recognition  ol  ihe 
realities  ot  the  southern  African  context  This  Kind  ot  intervention  a  large  scale  US  tire 
sence  to  impose  black  rule  in  southern  Attica  is  politically  impossible  within  the  United 
States  As  I  aigued  above.  South  Africa  is  capable  ol  its  own  defense  tor  the  lemamdei  ot 
the  century  What  the  United  States  must  stnve  to  do  is  prevent  the  inevitable  violence  in 
southern  Attica  from  having  significant  global  implications  In  crude  terms,  what  the 
United  States  should  do  is  "buy"  Black  African  tolerance  tor  white  rule  in  southern  Attic. i 
through  greater  US  involvement  m  Black  Africa's  economic  problems  and  attempt  to  dolor 
Soviet  Cuban  involvement  in  southern  Afnca  by  a  more  active  US  role  in  Attica  outside  ot 
southern  Alrica 

As  Dimitri  K  Simes  argued. 

1  h<>  i  imtod  States  i  an  pffr*»  tiw’lv  mfluoivp  Moscow  s  assossmpnl  of  tho 
costs  and  PonoMs  of  its  pmsnd  ot  mti»inat*ona!  oxpansfonism  tfn*  tools  Iho 
US:-*?  pmplovs  and  most  fnipo'Uwt  tho  onlcomp  ot  thr  Soviet  otfoMs  In 
Anoola  and  I  ho  Morn  of  Africa  tho  Soviot  govommont  did  not  tool  that  ds 
inaniHfvi’fat'il'lv  was  fostncted  giu»n  tho  .thsorvo  of  a  ctodihie  thro.d  of 
Amoncan  ropnsafs  Soviot  analysts  pwldidv  admit  that  thoir  nssossmont  of  tho 
I'sKs  was  an  impoitant  olomont  m  do»  ulmg  whothor  to  exploit  varu'us  openings 
■n  tho  1  hud  World 

Soviet  Cuban  involvement  in  Angola  and  the  Mom  ol  Afnca  was  decisive  and 
domestic  and  international  concern  waned  simply  because  the  conflict  was  resolved 
Ihis  would  not  be  the  case  in  southern  Afnca -  South  Afnca  s  military  power  ens.ues 
levels  of  violence  protracted  enough  and  high  enough  to  make  conceivable  a  number  ot 
fairly  gruesome  escalatory  scenarios  This  in  itself  may  be  enough  to  deter  extensive 
Soviet  involvement,  since  most  American  analysts  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  in 
lervene  in  the  Third  World  only  if  there  is  little  risk  ot  direct  T  ast  West  confiontation  But 
sitting  back  is  a  risky  course  toi  the  United  States,  since  the  Soviet  Union  will  ho  undei 
increasing  pressure  to  aid  the  "fotees  ot  liberation  as  long  as  the  conflict  continues 
Ttie  Soviet  Union's  involvement  might  gradually  inciease  in  the  absence  ot  Western 
disincentives  until  suddenly  the  woist  case  is  upon  us.  unintended  but  compelling 
Therefore,  long  range  US  interests  would  be  served  by  a  moio  active  opposition,  to 
Soviet  Cuban  activities  in  "non  vital"  areas  in  sub  Saharan  Africa  to  toduco  the  osk  ot 
tai  more  costly  confrontations  in  "vital  areas 

While  this  policy  would  have  the  ottoct  ot  aiding  South  Afnca  in  its  security 
problems,  this  does  not  mean  tho  United  States  should  tom  South  Alt  tea  in  its  Vonstolla 
lion  ol  states  on  the  tip  ol  Afnca  The  United  States  should  still  piess  toi  internal  lotoim 
and  remain  committed  to  black  maioufy  rule  alter  all.  South  African  hostility  to  the 
l  tinted  States  is  still  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  Black  Air  ica  and  South  All  ica  is  unlikely 
to  retaliate  against  the  United  States  But  the  United  Slates  should  locogniio  that  minor 
acts  ol  sanction  and  censure  cannot  lead  to  significant  change  within  Smith  Alrica  and 
we  are  not  capable  ol  sustaining  the  kinds  ot  intervention  (whether  it  be  an  alliance  id 
Western  states  or  the  United  Nations)  which  would  compel  the  internal  transformation  ot 
South  Africa 

What  the  United  States  can  do  Is  offer  Black  Africans  some  incentives  to  toleiate 
our  inability  to  end  white  rule  in  southern  Africa.  These  incentives  would  include  a  con 
tinned  hostility  toward  white  rule  and  a  greatly  expanded  economic  commitment  to  non 
white,  sub  Saharan  Africa  It  the  United  States  weie  to  do  tins  in  conjunction  with  a 
greater  willingness  to  eountei  Soviet  Cuban  activities,  the  United  States  would  be  help 
mg  Black  African  regimes  cope  with  political  instability  within  then  own  countries  an 
assistance  valuable  enough  to  allow  these  same  regimes  to  ignoio  southern  Atocan 
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issues  Obviously  this  policy  assumes  a  far  greater  "level  of  effort"  (political,  economic, 
and  military)  from  the  United  States  than  does  our  current  policy,  but  then  it  also  holds 
some  prospect  of  avoiding  those  contingencies  which  carry  far  greater  risks  and  costs 
for  the  United  States 
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Panel  3 

BEYOND  NORMALIZATION:  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  EAST  ASIA 

An  examination  of  both  continuity  and  change  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  brought  about  by  the  achievement  of  full  diplomatic  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  China.  An  analysis  of  the  US-USSR-China- 
Japan  quadrangle  as  well  as  regional  issues  as  a  basis  for  future  conflict 
and  resolution.  An  assessment  of  the  prospects  for  a  US  role  in  maintain¬ 
ing  peace  and  stability  in  East  Asia. 
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PANEL  3  SUMMARY 

Beyond  Normalization:  The  United  States  and  East 

Asia 

William  Whitson 
William  Heaton 

An  underlying  element  of  the  discussions  of  Asia  following  normalization  of  US- 
Chmese  relations  was  fundamental  disagreement  over  the  future  state  of  Asia.  In  her 
paper.  Dr  Dreyer  argued  that  normalization  has  not  brought  stability  and  that  Asia  will 
continue  to  be  an  area  beset  with  major  and  minor  power  conflicts  Ambassador  Underhill 
argued  that  Asia  is  increasingly  evolving  into  an  area  where  the  great  powers  will  be  less 
influential  The  future  US  role  in  Asia  is  conditioned  by  which  of  these  situations  prevails. 

Certain  trends  in  Asia  are  readily  apparent.  Because  of  dynamic  changes  in 
technology,  transportation,  and  communication,  events  in  Asia  are  likeiy  to  have  global 
influence;  moreover,  global  events  will  have  more  influence  in  Asia.  Problems  such  as  the 
energy  crisis,  population  growth,  urbanization,  employment  and  unemployment,  and  other 
related  factors  will  be  extremely  important. 

Beyond  defining  Asia  geographically,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  conceptualizing 
Asia  as  an  entity  or  as  a  system.  There  are  many  diversities  among  the  countries  within 
Asia,  and  there  are  countries  which  are  not  distinctly  Asian,  such  as  the  United  States, 
that  are  part  of  the  Asian  scene.  Yet,  in  some  areas,  particularly  in  economic  rela¬ 
tionships,  ties  among  the  countries  are  increasing  The  prospects  for  continuity  and 
change  may  be  viewed  by  conceptualizing  Asia  as  a  kind  of  system  or  by  examining 
specific  issues  that  are  salient  in  the  Pacific  basin.  Most  of  the  discussion  centered  on 
specific  issues 

One  issue  which  generated  much  debate  was  the  future  role  of  ideology  in  the 
politics  of  Asian  states.  Some  participants  believed  that  ideology  was  no  longer  a  major 
factor  in  political  life,  while  others  believed  it  was  on  the  ascendency.  Most  agreed  that 
the  traditional,  uniquely  Asian,  concept  of  man  and  his  existence  is  giving  way  to  a  new 
concept  rooted  in  a  kind  of  technocratic  ethic.  This  is  not  to  say  that  traditional 
ideologies  or  religions  such  as  Islam  are  not  strong  in  many  states. 

Another  issue  which  received  great  attention  was  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  This 
dispute  has  aspects  of  continuity,  because  it  has  been  continuing  for  nearly  20  years  and 
may  well  continue  into  the  future.  A  relatively  new  aspect  of  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  is 
open  conflict  in  Vietnam,  and  future  Sino-Soviet  relations  will  be  affected  by  events  in 
that  country.  What  are  the  chances  for  a  rapprochement  between  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union?  Some  participants  argued  that  greater  accommodation  between  the  two  powers 
could  be  made  because  of  China's  desire  for  peace  and  modernization.  Others  argued 
that  there  is  a  continuing  buildup  along  the  Chinese-Soviet  border  and  that  strong  feel¬ 
ings  such  as  a  "yellow  peril"  mentality  in  the  USSR  will  preclude  a  substantial  lessening 
of  tensions. 

The  point  was  made  that  because  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  may  appear  to  be  a  given, 
we  should  take  neither  its  structure  nor  its  content  for  granted,  but  should  be  very 
cautious  about  making  policy  commitments  and  allocations  which  assume  continued  dis¬ 
tance  between  these  two  powers.  Indeed,  changes  could  be  in  the  offing  which  would 
bring  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  closer  together.  This  new  relationship  would  not  in  all 
probability  be  a  return  to  the  rapprochement  of  the  1 950  s.  However,  if  the  United  States 
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were  not  prepared  to  tolerate  such  conciliation  it  could  produce  some  hysteria  in  US 
planning  circles 

The  Vietnam  situation  holds  great  potential  for  conflict  The  ASEAN  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  Thailand,  have  requested  US  arms  because  of  concern  with  Vietnam  Some  par¬ 
ticipants  advocated  that  the  United  States  should  support  ASEAN  against  Vietnam, 
thereby  also  supporting  China,  in  a  moral  and  just  "war  '  Others  noted  that  this  might  well 
enhance  the  Soviet  view  of  an  anti-Soviet  alliance  in  Asia  and  contribute  to  instability 
Also,  there  is  a  question  whether  American  public  opinion  would  tolerate  an  activist  US 
role  in  Vietnam  Bringing  Vietnam  into  a  cooperative  relationship  with  ASEAN  may  be 
desirable,  but  would  probably  require  exerting  great  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the  Korean  situation,  and  here  again,  two 
opposite  points  of  view  were  obvious.  The  majority  view  supported  the  commitment  of 
American  ground  forces  in  South  Korea,  noting  that  South  Korea's  rapid  economic 
growth  gives  it  many  advantages  over  North  Korea,  but  that  North  Korea  has  a  temporary 
advantage  in  military  power  Thus,  there  is  danger  of  a  North  Korean  attack,  even  without 
Soviet  or  Chinese  support  To  preclude  US  intervention  in  the  event  of  conflict,  the  North 
Koreans  are  currently  trying  to  create  ambiguities  along  the  border  The  North  Koreans 
may  not  necessarily  follow  the  1950's  plan  of  attack,  but  will  try  to  blur  the  situation 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  US  military  forces  remain  in  South  Korea  to  symbolize  our 
commitment  and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war 

There  was  general  agreement  that  Kim  ll-sung  has  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
in  which  to  preserve  the  illusion  of  military  strength  and  power;  beyond  which  time  the 
contrast  between  North  and  South  Korea  will  be  quite  great  and,  indeed.  South  Korea 
may  be  an  economic  power.  The  United  States  must  expect  in  this  transition  period  a 
particular  challenge  to  American  policy  and  proceed  with  an  understanding  that  the 
South  Koreans  need  this  time  to  assume  with  confidence  responsibility  for  their  own 
destiny,  at  least  within  the  region. 

The  dissenting  view  of  some  panelists  held  that  using  US  ground  forces  as  a  "trip 
wire"  only  served  to  lessen  US  options  in  the  event  of  military  action  by  either  the  North 
or  the  South  Consequently,  some  argued  that  a  continuation  of  withdrawal  of  US  ground 
forces,  as  the  President  originally  planned,  would  be  the  best  course  of  action 

Other  factors  which  will  affect  the  Korean  situation  include  the  upcoming  change  in 
leadership  in  both  countries,  and  the  possibility  of  dialogue  leading  to  a  form  of  reunifica¬ 
tion  or  a  "German  solution  in  which  the  country  would  remain  permanently  divided  Con¬ 
cern  was  expressed  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  South  Korea  if  the 
United  States  were  to  reduce  its  present  commitment.  The  point  was  made  that  South 
Korea  probably  has  a  better  human  rights  record  than  has  been  suggested  by  the  press  or 
the  administration  Finally,  encouraging  trade  between  the  two  Koreas  might  be  a  way  of 
lessening  tensions  and  promoting  contacts  between  the  two  countries 

THE  ECONOMIC  FUTURE  OF  EAST  ASIA 

The  idea  was  advanced  that  American  military  power  in  Asia  is  being  replaced  by 
American  economic  power  Vet  American  economic  power  is  being  influenced  by  a 
scientific  and  technolog  cal  surge  which  has  revolutionized  communications,  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  nor.  American  multinational  corporations,  and  by  the  decreasing 
competitiveness  of  American  business  due  to  governmental  regulation  One  participant 
suggested  that  the  primary  factor  affecting  the  future  US  role  in  the  economy  of  Asia  was 
the  differential  development  between  "island  capitalist  Asia  and  "continental  non- 
capitalist  Asia  Both  are  developing  economically,  yet  in  different  ways,  and  both  offer 
problems  and  prospects  for  US  economic  involvement 
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capitalist  Asm  Both  are  developing  economically  vet  in  different  wav  s  and  both  otter 
problems  and  piospects  tor  llS  economic  involvement 

The  economic  future  ot  Asia  involves  several  questions  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  is  just  how  much  of  a  role  the  American  market  will  play  in  the  future  economic 
development  of  Asia.  In  one  view,  the  American  market  is  the  chief  force  driving  the 
development  of  Asian  economies.  Yet.  for  various  reasons  American  business  may  be 
tatting  behind,  because  of  Japanese  governmental-industrial  cooperation,  inflation,  and 
lack  ot  competitiveness.  However.  China  apparently  wants  the  United  States  to  be  as 
heavily  involved  in  China  s  economic  development  as  is  Japan 

Another  view  drew  on  the  Okita  theory  ot  the  mtern.ition.il  dynamic  division  of  labor 
this  theory  suggests  that  the  Japanese  economy  will  become  too  sti ong  m  relation  to  the 
US  economy  tor  Structural  reasons  i  valence  for  this  can  be  found  m  the  Japanese  pro 
persity  to  save  and  the  American  propensity  to  spend  To  ho  competitive  the  United 
States  vs  ill  have  to  have  a  climate  ot  greater  savings  and  investment  I  hole  was  con 
sidetabie  debate  over  the  meaning  ot  productivity  rates  among  countries  and  whether 
they  were  important  tot  understanding  the  future  eeon  mu'  deve  opment  ot  Asia 

There  is  still  no  formal  regional  institutional  arrangement  tor  allocating  investments 
a'  Asia  It  is  still  relatively  a  tree  market  in  that  sense  While  there  is  AS!  AN  arid  the  Asian 
Pevelopmont  Bank  there  is  no  regional  institutional  sy  stem  that  might  substitute  for  w hat 
had  peon  in  a  so'  so  dominant  superpower  responsibility  tor  many  ot  these  allocations 

T  lie  possibilities  tot  economic  cooper  alien  m  Asm  yvoto  discussed  but  the  idea  ot  a 
eommon  market  was  rejected  because  the  diversities  among  economies  were  too  great 
lor  such  a  level  ot  integration  However  it  was  generally  agreed  that  there  could  ho  com 
plement.irv  aspects  to  the  economies  and  that  they  could  advance  simultaneously  al 
different  levels  There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  that  lOintiy  advancing  economies 
could  result  m  mutual  interdependence  Net  at  the  same  time,  care  must  he  exorcised  to 
encourage  complementarity  i.ithei  than  extreme  competition  China  and  the  United 
States  could  ultimately  become  competitors  tor  example  as  we  assist  China  !o  develop 

Thete  was  some  concern  about  the  direction  ot  capital  investment  In  a  world  ot 
scatco  resouices  it  is  possible  that  oonoentiating  investment  in  Northeast  Asia  will 
deprive  Southeast  Asm  ot  capital  In  one  v.ew  .  the  ASl  AN  countries  oniov  .made  surplus 
with  the  United  States  and  ate  growing  less  vulneiable  to  out  mtluonoe  In  tact,  some 
countries  see  our  cultural  values  and  our  economic  policies  as  being  as  much  a  throat  as 
om  miht.irv  presence  Others  disagreed  saying  that  the  presence  ot  the  United  States 
both  militarily  and  economically  was  a  symbol  ot  reassurance  to  Asian  loaders 

Of  major  interest  was  the  future  role  of  Japan  Japan  has  many  economic 
strengths,  but  also  weaknesses,  such  as  an  aged  leadership,  oil  dependency,  and  re¬ 
dundant  labor.  At  the  same  time,  the  economic  strength  ot  Japanese  conglomerates  is 
increasing.  Japan  will  continue  to  rely  on  US  agricultural  imports.  A  major  issue  for  the 
future  wilt  be  whether  or  not  Japan  and  the  United  States  can  resolve  their  economic 
differences.  One  participant  suggested  that  Japan  milks  the  Asian  cow.  while  the  United 
Slates  holds  an  umbrella  over  the  cow  and  the  milker.  If  such  is  the  case,  perhaps  the 
relationship  between  the  two  countries  needs  to  be  redefined.  Others  expressed  concern 
that  Presidential  aspirant  Connallys  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
economic  question  are  extreme,  and  would  create  more  problems  than  they  would  solve. 

The  overall  issue  of  the  future  US  economic  role  m  Asm  concerns  domestic  politics 
as  well  The  climate  ot  government  regulation  afreets  the  competitive  ability  ot  US 
business  The  huge  amounts  ot  capital  accumulated  bv  Japan  with  its  tavoiable  balance 
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.  1  It .:><<■  arf  mc.r  u  rsmgly  a  sou* ce  ot  concern  t  .uding  ways  to  tr urisfor  this  capital  will  be 
a  i  •.''’  tint  att'J  problem  China  will  continue  to  find  difficulties  with  agricultural  produe 
tn.i',  The  1 1'iited  States  has  serious  problems  with  energy  and  inflation  it  was  agreed  that 
st’ engthenmg  area  studies  and  language  training  programs  m  the  United  States  would 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  ot  these  problems 

The  panel  addressed  the  issue  ot  competition  between  Japanese  and  Amenc."’ 
business  m  Asia  Japan  has  the  advantage  ot  proximity  and  organization  but  the  Unit 
States  has  certain  key  technological  items  and  raw  materials  which  are  compete  • 
Much  ot  the  future  economy  ot  the  region  will  be  influenced  by  multinational  corporations 
whiih  can  make  positive  economic  contributions  but  being  guided  piimanlv  by  the  profit 
rvot.ve  they  can  have  a  disruptive  social  impact  1  hoi e  is  no  precise  consensus  on  the 
rule  ot  multinationals  u'though  there  is  agreement  that  thov  will  be  important  to  the 
ec  of'0i n v  o'  the  region 

THE  ROLE  OF  CHINA  IN  EAST  ASIA 

A  most  interesting  aspect  ot  continuity  .ind  change  in  Asia  involves  the  tutuie  ot 
China  Ameru  ans  are  beginning  to  see  China  more  cleaflv  now  than  m  tiro  past  China  ap 
cm  entiv  wants  peace  and  stability  to  achieve  modernization  but  will  this  trend  continue  ’ 
it  is  posS'bie  th.d  the  tauure  ot  present  policies  could  cause  a  swing  ot  the  pendulum 
hue k  toward  '.idicai'sn:.  this  change  would  not  perhaps  be  as  dramatic  or  as  destructive 
as  the  Cin'w.tal  Revolution  but  certainly  the  possibility  is  important  enough  to  warrant  our 
consideration  There  are  Still  many  former  students  m  rural  areas  who  u'O  dissatisfied 
with  present  policies  there  ate  also  questions  ot  whether  students  returning  trom 
abroad  will  want  more  rapid  change  whether  the  military  will  remain  loyal  and  whether 
the  rural  populubon  wfveh  is  discriminated  against  m  present  policy  wail  remain  suppoi 
lue  of  such  policy  Ail  this  could  produce  a  return  to  radicalism  this  is  .('so  occurring 
during  a  time  of  leadership  frunsit'pn  Such  an  yitern.il  state  ot  instability  could  unite 
v  hi'iese  external  adventni 'Sm 

The'e  was  disagreemenr  over  whether  China  could  achieve  stability  and  a  rapid  rate 
of  econom.c  modernization  Some  maintained  that  this  was  piobublo.  while  others 
behoved  that  a  return  to  radicalism  was  hkeiv  Several  asked  whether  it  is  important  it 
Urmia  s  weak  or  strong  militarily  and  econonncai'y  China  at  present  is  committed  to  a 
pc  in  v  that  w : ' i  keep  it  wedded  to  the  West  but  does  '!  make  any  difference  one  way  or 
'no  other  if  China  changes  course  '  Several  teit  that  China  yias  not  sufficiently  integrated 
into  the  Asian  economic  system  to  play  a  m.iiot  economic  role  in  Asia  others  argued  that 
Ch  na  would  no  reuse  ils  economic  prominence  and  would  exercise  greater  mtluonco 

A  crucial  (actor  is  timing  Much  depends  upon  how  guiekly  the  Peng  Xiaoping 
economic  strategy  can  produce  sufficient  results  to  retain  popular  support  while  it  is 
true  that  China  is  moving  from  charismatic  to  bureaucratic  leadership  th  s  does  not  mean 
that  the  situation  cannot  change  Some  questioned  whether  the  new  buioauciutic  party 
and  state  in  China  can  adequately  plan  and  manage  the  economy  given  the  demographic 
pressures  Most  participants  agreed  that  the  wave  of  the  tutuie  was  toward  increased 
authoritarianism  not  only  in  China  but  also  in  other  Asian  states  primarily  because  ot  the 
difficulties  ot  economic  allocations  Nevertheless,  the  trend  toward  authoritarianism 
might  be  affected  by  decentralization  in  economic  planning  The  two  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  One  participant  suggested  that  the  Chinese  ability  to  rationally 
decide  on  retrenchment  ot  economic  protects  indicates  a  regularized  decisionmaking 
process  that  can  withstand  pressure 
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Events  in  China  will  atlecl  future  US-China  relations.  One  view  held  that  since 
China  is  committed  to  a  pro-Western  modernization  policy,  the  United  States  should 
share  technology  and  assist  China  in  achieving  regional  and  global  prominence. 
Another  view  held  that,  because  ot  China's  many  problems,  the  United  States  should  be 
wary  ot  expecting  many  benefits  from  a  close  relationship  with  China.  Nearly  all  partici¬ 
pants  agreed  that  a  US-China  relationship  must  be  based  on  mutual  self-interest  and 
that  there  was  little  to  be  gained  from  trying  to  manipulate  a  relationship  to  achieve 
some  preferred  global  outcome. 

The  relevance  ot  the  Chinese  model  tor  the  rest  ot  Asm  was  also  discussed  in  one 
opinion  the  Chinese  cultural  revolution  couid  weil  serve  as  a  model  tor  other  Asian 
states  concerned  with  such  problems  as  population  growth  urbanization  and  unrespon¬ 
sive  bureaucracies  Those  who  opposed  this  view  stressed  that  the  individual  na 
bonalisms  ot  the  respective  states  would  probably  preclude  a  reliance  on  tne  Chinese 
model 

the  Soviet  Union  is  obviously  still  an  important  actor  m  East  Asia  and  an  in¬ 
creasingly  assertive  one  determined  to  be  an  Asian  power  and  determined  to  be  in¬ 
volved  both  politically  and  economically  in  the  future  ot  the  area 

The  United  States  is  stci  an  important  presence  in  East  Asia  However  ihe  image 
of  tne  United  States  as  an  actor  is  s'tected  bv  its  declining  military  presence  and  its  am¬ 
biguous  economic  presence  Tot  the  United  States  maintains  an  informal  ideological 
presence  m  the  region  in  the  form  ot  the  large  number  ot  American  businessmen  who  are 
seeking  opportunities  and  who  are  assisting  Asians  m  tnon  efforts  to  progress  But  the 
purposes  of  the  American  presence  are  less  well  understood  than  are  the  purposes  ot  Ihe 
Soviet  Presence 

T  he  point  was  made  that  the  United  States  must  be  more  attentive  to  the  role  ot  non 
state  actors,  particularly  the  multinational  corporations  The  traditional  concern  tor  the 
modes  ot  operation  ot  the  nation  state  system  may  very  much  muss  such  tacts  as  the 
pent  that  1 Japanese  multinational  corporations,  in  1  A'78  generated  St  78  billion  m  total 
trade  and  that  this  mobilization  ot  economic  powei  is  continuing 

Because  ot  the  presence  ot  resource  shortages,  population  growth,  modernization 
and  urbanization  trends,  and  the  dynamics  ot  change  in  these  societies,  there  was  the 
feeling  that  the  United  States  should  expect  incteasing  authoritarianism  in  Asia.  At 
least,  it  will  be  a  very  alluring  way  of  grappling  with  these  issues,  particularly  that  ot 
economic  resource  allocations.  Thus,  as  they  are  confronted  with  these  problems,  some 
Asian  leaders  could  be  attracted  to  the  Chinese  model. 

A  change  that  is  perhaps  most  important  for  planners  is  a  change  in  the  symbols  ot 
power  in  Asia.  During  the  Cold  War  period  certainly  the  visible  symbols  of  power  were 
military  symbols.  The  old  calculus  ot  challenge  and  response,  ot  net  assessment,  is  now 
much  more  ambiguous. 

As  the  discussion  concluded,  the  same  issues  which  had  marked  the  beginning 
debate  were  once  again  brought  forward  Most  participants  argued  that  there  would  and 
should  be  a  military  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  some  Asian  countries 
Others  argued  that  the  form  of  the  US  alliance  st’ucture  might  be  the  same  but  that  the 
substance  would  dram  away  The  latter  view  held  that  it  was  no  longer  useful  or 
meaningful  tor  the  United  States  to  adopt  an  activist  or  teadeiship  policy  in  an  envuon 
ment  m  which  great  power  influence  would  become  less  significant  There  was  a  sense 
that  Americans  would  be  very  reluctant  to  respond  militarily  to  almost  any  challenge  in 
Asia  Vet  most  participants  held  that  it  would  be  very  important  tor  the  United  States  to 
play  an  active  and  positive  role  m  an  era  of  some  continuity,  but  also  ot  significant 
change 
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The  US-USSR-China-Japan  Quadrangle  in  the  Pacific 

Basin 

June  Dreyer 

During  the  past  year,  important  adjustments  have  taken  place  in  the  East  Asian 
regional  balance  ot  power  First,  on  1  January  1  979.  the  United  States  and  the  People  s 
Republic  of  China  (PRC)  established  full  diplomatic  relations  Only  a  lew  months  prior  to 
that.  Japan  had  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation  wit n  China  The  PRC  also 
contracted  for  ambitious  economic  projects  with  Japan  Concurrently  North  and  South 
Korea  agreed  to  resume  talks  on  reunification  And  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  continued  to  make  modest  progress  toward  political  and  military 
cooperation 

These  events  were  widely  hailed  as  major  milestones  in  the  achievement  of  a  stable 
balance  of  power  in  Asia  Yet  they  took  place  against  a  background  of  other,  less  benign, 
events  A  coup  d  etat  in  Afghanistan  in  the  spring  of  1  9/8  resulted  in  a  heavy  increase  in 
Soviet  strength  there,  repercussions  of  the  coup  were  felt  in  neighboring  Iran  and 
Pakistan  China,  which  shares  a  border  with  Afghanistan  and  close  relations  with  fhe  Ira¬ 
nian  and  Pakistani  Governments,  became  more  apprehensive  over  the  possibility  of  on 
circlement  by  the  USSR  These  apprehensions  were  exacerbated  by  increasing  Soviet 
influence  in  Vietnam:  Vietnam  became  a  member  of  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance  (COMECON/CMEA)  and  absorbed  large  amounts  of  Soviet  technology  and 
personnel.  At  the  same  time,  Vietnam  intensified  the  repressive  treatment  of  its  ethnic 
Chinese  minority  and  invaded  neighboring  Cambodia  to  overthrow  the  Chinese-backed 
Pol  Pot  government  China,  interpreting  these  events  as  part  of  a  Soviet-Vietnamese  con 
spiracy  against  the  PRC.  determined  to  "teach  Vietnam  a  lesson"  and  launched  what  it 
termed  a  "defensive  counterattack"  against  Vietnam,  in  which  both  sides  sustained  sub 
stantial  casualties  and  damage  to  their  plans  for  economic  development.  The  Chinese 
people  were  alerted  to  the  danger  of  a  Soviet  punitive  invasion,  and  fhe  PRC  s  State 
Council  also  formally  notified  the  USSR  that  it  wished  to  terminate  (he  Sino  Soviet  treaty 
of  1950. 

The  Soviet  Union  then  underscored  a  long-standing  element  of  tension  between  it 
and  Japan  by  fortifying  two  of  the  southern  Kurile  Islands  which  were  seized  from  Japan 
after  World  War  II.  Japan  continues  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  these  so-called  Northern 
Islands,  and  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to  return  them  has  been  a  major  deterrent  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  relations  between  the  two  countries.  Meanwhile,  the  two  Koreas  sus¬ 
pended  reunification  negotiations. 

This  juxtaposition  of  one  series  of  events,  which  seem  to  portend  a  period  of  peace 
and  stability  in  Asia,  with  another  series  of  events,  which  seem  to  portend  just  the  op¬ 
posite,  raises  a  familiar  dilemma  for  policymakers:  how  to  distinguish  current  from  coun¬ 
tercurrent.  and  trend  from  aberration.  It  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that 

— The  stabilizing  effect  of  the  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  the  value  ot  an  alliance  between  the 
two  countries  as  a  shield  against  Soviet  aggression  has  been  oversold  to  the 
American  public 

—There  are  important  elements  of  uncenainty  in  each  of  the  four  major  Pacific 
powers  as  they  seek  to  redefine  basic  security  interests 
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—Any  assessment  of  the  forces  tor  change  and  destabilization  in  the  Pacific  Basin 
must  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  four  major  powers  of  the  area,  but  also  the 
so-called  minor  powers  and  their  interactions  with  each  other  and  with  the  major 
powers 

An  amplification  ol  these  points  and  their  implications  tor  US  strategy  in  maintaining 
peace  and  stability  in  Fast  Asia  is  suggested  below 

EFFECTS  OF  NORMALIZATION  ON  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  FOUR 
POWERS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

The  maior  regional  tactor  in  the  East  Asian  security  setting  is  the  Sino-Soviel 
dispute  Both  ideological  and  nationalistic  in  nature  it  has  several  times  threatened  to 
escalate  into  a  major  conflagration  Given  this  context.  China  s  securing  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  United  States  on  terms  favorable  to  the  PRC  was  clearly  advantageous  to 
Chinese  interests  Recognition  would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  and 
technology  which  would  upgrade  China's  capabilities  against  the  USSR  And  US  cor¬ 
porations  CGuld  obtain  government  backing  tor  loans  and  projects  in  the  PRC.  thus  enab¬ 
ling  the  more  rapid  development  ol  China  s  economic  base 

Some  apprehension  existed  in  Japanese  business  circles  that  the  US-China  recog¬ 
nition  would  make  it  more  difficult  tor  Japanese  turns  to  compete  in  the  China  market,  but 
Japan’s  interests  were  not  significantly  affected  by  the  formalities  ot  recognition  The 
Nixon-Kissinger  overtures  to  Peking  in  (97!  proved  tar  more  important  than  the  actual 
recognition  decision  These  overtures  indicated  to  Japan  that  it  could  move  toward 
establishing  relations  with  the  PRC  without  incurring  American  displeasure  which  might 
affect  Japan  s  close  security  relationship  and  economic  ties  with  the  United  States 

While  proponents  of  the  normalization  of  relations  between  China  and  the  United 
States  have  argued  that  it  is  essentially  a  formality  establishing  the  same  state-to-state 
intercourse  between  China  and  the  United  States  as  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  not  been  so  benignly  interpreted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moscow  saw  US  China  recognition  in  the  context  ol  Japan's  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States  Japan's  signing  of  a  treaty  ot  peace  and  friendship  with  China  containing 
an  anti -hegemony  clause  was  widely  regarded  as  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
Thus,  the  USSR  perceived  normalization  of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China  as  bunging  into  existence  a  tripartite  grouping  hostile  to  it  In  the  words  ot  Pravda 
correspondent  Bolshakov 

As  lor  .mil  thoso  miliMnsf  circles  in  Jup.m  which  vxouM  like*  to 

utilize  the  Japan  Chma  Peaty  and  the  US  lapproohement  with  China  as  a 
tot  lett'tonal  expansion,  let  us  local!  an  ancient  Chinese  saving 
II  a  hiooitt  is  loo  short.  vou  eannot  use  it  to  remove  eoPwoPs  Item  the  cottmg 
Thete  is  an  equally  expressive  equivalent  of  (his  proverb  in  Russian  Just  you 
i»  v ' 


Although  the  US-Chma  mutual  recognition  has  been  heralded  as  a  contubution  to 
the  stabilization  ot  peace  in  Asia,  the  USSR's  perception  that  an  alliance  hostile  to  it  had 
been  created  thereby  was  a  destabilizing  rather  than  a  stabilizing  consequence  A  sec 
ond  element  which  was  destabilizing  to  the  peace  ot  Asia  was  added  when,  a  bare  0 
weeks  alter  formal  recognition  took  place.  China  invaded  Vietnam  The  warnings  ot  an  in 
vasion  issued  by  Chinese  Vice -Premium  Deng  Xiaoping  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  only  increased  Soviet  tears  that  the  United  States  were  colluding  against  it 
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Sviviol  displeasure  ovei  recognition  may  he  dismissed  .is  liausitory  Similarly 
since  the  Chinese  invasion  ot  Vietnam  did  not  draw  olhei  powers  into  (tie  <  ontlu  t  in  any 
majoi  wav,  its  oonsoqinMicos  may  also  prove  to  ho  insigntlu  ant  Iheie  is  however  a 
mote  disquieting  possible  consequence  ol  the  recognition  itension  the  assumption  ttiat 
entente  with  China  will  be  uselul  to  the  United  States  first,  economically  and  second  and 
mote  importantly,  in  containing  Soviet  aggression  I  conomically  there  may  he  some 
marginal  benefits  to  the  United  States  in  that  noimali/ahon  will  facilitate  tiade  lelations 
However,  given  the  low  purchasing  power  ol  the  average  Chinese  and  the  I’MC  s  cuiient 
economic  difficulties,  significant  economic  benefits  to  the  United  States  will  he  a  iono 
time  in  materializing 

A»  for  the  second  alleged  benefit  ot  normalization,  clearly  it  is  ol  value  to  the  United 
States  to  minimize  hostilities  between  itsell  and  China  And  the  idea  is  attractive  that  US 
advanced  weapons  technology  complements  Chinese  mass  manpower.  However,  it  may 
also  prove  illusory,  in  that  the  two  elements  will  prove  difficult  to  marry 

It  should  In’  roinonihoied  that  the  United  Stall's  ontoil.nnod  similar  opinions  on  the 
value  ot  its  Chinese  ally  during  World  W.n  h  Chinese  lighting  ton  es  equipped  h\  die 
United  States  and  trained  bv  US  advisers  could  plav  an  important  'ole  in  defeating  the 
Japanese  Some  positive  results  v  oie  indeed  obtained  bv  a  lew  intrepid  souls  such  as 
Joseph  Stilwell -  whose  (lustrations  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  leadership  eventually 
resulted  in  tus  removal  troni  Ins  position  Hut  the  idea  ot  melding  Chinese  manpower  with 
American  expertise  proved  to  tie  impiactic.il  as  the  concept  worked  its  way  through  the 
various  levels  ot  the  Chinese  buieauciacv 

While  no  one  could  contend  that  oithoi  China  ei  the  Chinese  leadership  today  is  the 
same  as  existed  dining  Work)  Wai  II.  the  Chinese  buieauciacv  by  the  admission  ot 
official  I’HC  media,  continues  to  exhibit  many  ot  the  less  admiiable  oharui  tenstii  s  ol  its 
piorovolutionaiy  predecessois  And  the  Chinese  leadeistup  shows  a  similar  it  quite  un 
deistandable.  leluclance  to  accept  American  guidance,  as  dul  its  pie  i  ;>  );>  eounteipait 
Moreovei  modern  China  has  vet  to  provo  its  militaiv  coili|ietonce  the  Chinese  etloil  in 
Vietnam  cannot  be  considered  a  cfearcut  military  victoty,  despite  China  s  ove:  whelming 
manpower  advantage,  Dang  Xiaoping  lopoitodly  acknowledged  Itus  to  a  Match  tr>':' 
meeting  ot  the  f’HCs  Political  Uuroau 

Assumptions  as  lo  China's  value  as  a  military  ally  are  predicated  on  its  uniquely 
large  population.  However,  in  a  contemporary  milit.uv  i  ontoxt  tiansleiming  this  papula 
lion  into  effective  military  power  is  dependent  on  the  stiength  ol  the  advanced  sector  ol 
the  economy  Viewed  from  this  perspective.  China  may  be  ol  little’  value  to  the  Untied 
States  in  a  contest  with  the  Soviet  Union  Analysts  should  not  tie  misled  by  the  alleged 
success  ot  the  Chinese  Communists  m  insisting  the  Japanese  dining  World  v\at  II,  or  by 
the  real  success  ot  the  Vietnamese  icsistance  to  the  United  States  In  the  kind  el  yy.n  ttiat 
would  be  fought  against  (Tussia.  geographical  and  other  (actors  will  loqimc  China  to  tight 
against  modern  air  and  mechanized  loices  on  tenain  suitable  tor  then  employment  the 
Chinese  capability  toi  this  kind  ot  w.ntaie  is  weak  now  and  will  continue  to  be  weak  as 
king  as  thy’  country's  itiiufern  industrial  soy  tor  remains  poorly  dm  ok’pod  In  terms  ol  mill 
t.uy  might.  China  may  provo  ty’  be  a  papei  riragon 

Moreovei .  China  may  provi’  unwilling  to  |yim  ttie  United  States  in  the  m  out  ot  a  con 
tr nutation  Ctnneso  syiut ces  liavy’  king  insisted  that  a  w.u  tietween  the  ly\y’  supeipy'weis 
is  inevitable,  that  they  will  dost  toy  one  another  tlieiein  ami  that  tins  yy  ill  spell  the  v  u  tot  y 
ol  Hurd  Wiiild  ton  es  led  bv  China  There  are  other  lamilications  ot  tins  soil  ot  alliance 
with  China  China  may  expect  iecipryic.il  aid  tnnn  the  l  tinted  States  in  the  event  ot  an  at 
tack  on  it  bv  the  Soviet  Union  Ttie  potential  nsks  xxouhl  no!  seem  to  bo  yvoilh  the  possi 
tile  benefits  to  the  United  States 
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In  short,  although  the  establishment  ol  formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China  was  appropriate  and.  In  fact,  tong  overdue,  its  consequences 
have  not  been  uniformly  beneficial.  While  potentially  useful  to  the  Chinese  and  of 
marginal  utility  to  Japan,  recognition  has  exacerbated  Soviet  tears  and  aroused 
seriously  exaggerated  expectations  in  the  United  States 

CHANGING  PERCEPTIONS  OF  INTERESTS  AMONG  THE  FOUR  POWERS 

As  the  four  major  powers  ol  tho  Pacific  Uasin  attempt  to  ledetine  thou  mteiests  in 
light  ol  the  changing  socimU  situation  following  noimah.Mtion  of  US  China  lolntions. 
each  must  deal  with  significant  political  uncertainties  1  ho  two  Communist  counli  ios  la.  e 
succession  coses,  amt  both  Japan  and  the  llntlerl  Stales  seaich  tin  a  toieign  policy 
posture  winch  is  not  only  compatible  w itli  then  lospoclive  economic  and  seem d\  needs, 
but  acceptable  to  domestic  public  opinion  as  well 

The  Soviet  Union 

Future  policy  choices  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  conditioned  by  the  outcome  of  a 
power  struggle  now  taking  place  within  the  Kremlin.  Although  Hio/linev  s  ill  health  is 
widely  acknowledged.  Sovietologists  see  no  consensus  within  tho  Soviet  elite  as  to  Ins 
successor  line  can  discern  cottam  liontiunnois  such  as  Konstantin  Chernenko  head  ot 
the  General  Depailmont  ol  tln>  Cential  Committee  Andie  Kirilenko.  Communist  I'aitv 
Societaiv.  V1M01  Grishin.  tust  Secietaiv  ol  the  Moscow  i  ilv  I'aitv  Committer1  and  a 
handful  ot  others  Put  who  will  oitioigo  vicloiious  and  to  what  inteiesl  groups  lie  will  have 
to  appeal  lo  achieve  preeminence  me  not  known  Obviously  the  answers  to  these 
unknowns  will  affect  the  policy  choices  ol  the  USSli 

While  the  basic  Soviet  security  requirements  are  to  defend  its  teuitoiy  against  at 
tack  and  to  avoid  encirclement  by  any  hostile  power  01  group  of  poweis.  n  variety  of 
alternative  strategies  exists  lo  effect  these  ends  A  conciliatoiy  Count  posluio  might  in 
volvo  lappiochomont  with  China  pci  haps  beginning  will'  some  agi  content  on  tho  boidoi 
lei i (tones  disputed  between  tho  two  countries  Alternatively ,  tiussia  could  sock  lo  woo 
Japan  away  Irom  China  pniliaps  l'\  making  con.  essions  on  tltn  Northern  Islands  issue  01 
olfenng  tavoiablc  terms  to  Japanese  turns  m  a  |Oint  Soviet  Japancst’  elicit  to  develop 
llir1  Soviet  rat  I  asl.  or  both  Concess  ons  to  tho  United  States  aio  moio  likely  to  take 
place  r'n  issues  like  arms  control  01  tinman  lights  lather  than  within  the  Asian  icoionai 
context.  but  might  involve  a  moie  .  u.  umspect  Soviet  use  ot  bases  in  Vietnam 

Jn  Hit1  I'thei  hand,  a  Itaid  line  Soviet  posture  imgt't  t'i>  iniliaterl  t'y  a  li'atfeiship 
wind'  (eared  Cliinesr1  modeim/alion  plans  I  noting  that  tune  was  winking  toi  China  the 
Soviets  might  launch  a  preemptive  attack  on  thou  ncighhoi  to  the  south  Western 
analysts  who  believe  in  the  likelihood  ol  this  worst  case  scenano  note  that  tho  extensive 
model  m/ation  ol  the  Soviet  aimed  forces  in  leconl  years  lias  enhanced  tire  ottensiyo 
lather  that  the  defensive,  capabilities  ol  the  Soviet  Union  they  tinthoi  point  out  that 
because  ol  the  close  proximity  ol  the  tians  Siberian  railroad  lo  the  Chinese  boidoi  and 
lo  extended  supply  lines  in  that  aiea.  the  most  feasible  defense  ot  tho  Soviet  I  m  I  asl 
might  tie  a  pioomptivo  ctlcnsivo  A  Soviet  hard  line  imgli!  also  be  chaiuclcii.'cd  t'y 
various  harassment  activities  against  Japan,  to  include  the  interdicting  ol  shipping  and 
the  holding  of  t  Mining  exorcises  oft  I  lekkaido  I  teg  aiding  the  l  tinted  t  dates  a  t  toy  .et  haid 
line  could  lesull  in  an  unyielding  altitude  toward  itisaunament  and  human  lights 

While  no  one  can  predict  which  course  of  action  the  now  Soviet  leadership  will  pur 
sue.  some  policy  choices  are  more  likely  than  others  It  lias  been  noted  Itiat  those 
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aspiring  to  succeed  Brezhnev  almost  certainly  will  need  the  support  ot  an  entrenched 
establishment,  and  that  policy  formulation  will  thus  continue  to  reflect  leadership  consen¬ 
sus  more  than  individual  dictate  1  And  such  problems  as  growing  consumer  demands, 
poor  economic  growth  rates,  energy  shortages  inadequate  agricultural  production, 
resurgent  ethnic  consciousness,  and  a  restive  intelligentsia,  will  continue  to  constrain 
Soviet  adventurism 

Thus  the  probability  of  a  preventive  war  is  low  But  so  is  any  striking  originality  of 
policy  which  would  effect  a  fundamental  realignment  of  ttie  American  presence  in  Asia  to 
mmim:  -e  Chinese  influence  through  a  combination  of  hostile  and  conciliatory  gestures, 
and  to  oppose  a  strengthening  ot  Sino-American  ties,  Sino-Japanese  ties,  and  any 
Japanese  moves  toward  remilitarization 

China 

Within  China,  Deng  Xiaoping  has  emerged  as  the  leading  political  figure,  eclipsing 
the  nominal  powerholder,  Hua  Guofeng  Tough,  pragmatic,  and  impatient,  Deng  is  also  in 
Ins  seventies  By  contrast,  Hua  is  believed  to  be  a  moderate,  a  compromise  candidate 
originally  chosen  because  of  his  acceptability  to  the  more  conservative  followers  of 
Deng  and  the  radical  ideologues  now  pilloried  as  associates  of  the  purged  Gang  of  Four 
Hua  is  m  his  fifties,  and  may  regain  power  simply  by  outliving  Deng. 

A  transformation  t,  the  Chinese  leadership  may  come  even  sooner.  Opposition  to 
Deng  clearly  exists,  and  he  has  been  twice  purged  from  power  Nor  is  there  any  certainty 
that  his  successor  will  be  Hua  or  any  other  moderate.  Official  Chinese  media  admit  that, 
despite  a  3-year  battle  against  the  radical  Gang  of  Four  and  its  followers,  ideological 
leftism  still  exists  As  the  economic  imbalances  and  social  strains  attendant  on  China's 
vigorous  developmental  program  multiply,  leftist  critics  of  Deng  s  policies  could  gain 
support  and  a  much  different  configuration  of  policy  choices  might  emerge 

Even  now.  the  order  of  priority  among  industrial,  agricultural,  and  military  spending 
is  being  re-thought,  as  are  the  ramifications  of  these  domestic  priorities  for  China's  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  countries.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  controversy  over  what  to  do  with 
the  legacy  of  Mao  Zedong:  what  of  his  doctrine  should  be  kept  and  what  discarded. 

The  formulation  of  Chinese  policies  is  characterized  by  extreme  secrecy,  and  ex¬ 
actly  what  changes  in  foreign  policy  would  result  from  a  change  in  leadership  is  difficult 
to  predict  It  is  known  that  a  segment  of  the  Chinese  elite  believes  Deng  s  Vietnam  policy 
has  been  embarrassingly  clumsy.  For  example  a  Chinese  ship  was  sent  to  evacuate 
overseas  Chinese  from  Vietnam  without  obtaining  permission  from  Hanoi  to  do  so  It  sub¬ 
sequently  became  necessary  to  recall  the  ship  to  China — with  no  refugees  aboard.  Other 
Chinese  leaders  believe  that  the  invasion  of  Vietnam  was  adventuristic  and  inglorious 
Presumably,  the  rise  to  power  of  people  with  these  beliefs  would  mean  a  more  conciliato¬ 
ry  posture  toward  Vietnam,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  wean  it  away  from  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  softer-line  Chinese  policy  might  also  include  support  for  a  rap¬ 
prochement  between  the  two  Koreas.  as  opposed  to  China's  recent  staunch  defense  of 
Kim  ll-song  s  regime  as  the  only  legitimate  government  of  Korea 

On  the  other  hand,  China's  radicals  are  believed  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  friendly 
ties  with  capitalist  countries.  Their  accession  to  power  could  result  in  a  reversal  of  such 
economic  and  cultural  ties  as  those  established  with  Japan  and  the  United  States.  It 

might  also  result  in  increased  Chinese  support  for  guerrilla  movements  seeking  to  over¬ 
throw  the  established  governments  of  several  Asian  states  such  as  Thailand,  Burma,  and 
Malaysia.  A  move  to  reestablish  Sino-Soviet  friendship  might  also  be  considered. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  however  drastic  changes  in  strategy  are 
unlikely  China  s  billion-plus  population  and  its  near  poverty  level  existence  are  factors 
with  which  any  regime  must  leckon  Hence,  there  is  little  alternative  to  an  economic 
development  program  In  this  endeavor,  it  it  probable  that  the  technical  expertise  ol  the 
United  States  and  Japan  will  continue  to  be  valued  And  neither  radical  nor  conservative 
leaders  have  shown  any  inclination  to  ettect  a  genuine  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet 
Union 

Japan 

Successive  Japanese  Governments  have  grappled  with  an  increasingly  uncomfort¬ 
able  dichotomy  between  their  country's  economic  might  and  its  military  weakness.  Aiti 
cle  9  of  the  Japanese  Constitution,  which  forswears  the  use  ol  force  in  settling  Interna 
tional  disputes,  has  constrained,  though  not  completely  prohibited,  the  development  ot  a 
military  capability  An  informal  commitment  to  spend  no  more  than  1  percent  ot  the  coun 
trv's  gross  national  product  (GNP)  on  detense  has  long  existed  and  attempts  to  change 
this  would  be  met  by  opposition  from  a  vocal,  well-organized  minority 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  Japan's  impressive  economic  performance  could  not  be  sus 
tamed  if  the  country  s  access  routes  to  sources  of  raw  materials  and  markets  were 
harassed  or  interdicted  While  Japan  remains  committed  to  its  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  many  Japanese  have  doubted  both  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
come  to  its  aid  and.  given  the  expansion  ot  Soviet  military  might  in  Asia  the  ability  ot  the 
United  States  to  defend  Japan 

What  to  do  about  this  perceived  vulnerability  is  a  persistent  problem  The  Japanese 
toreign  policy  debate  has  polarized  around  passivists.  who  believe  that  Japanese  in 
terests  can  best  be  served  by  low  political  and  military  profile,  and  activists,  who  favor  a 
more  ambitious  foreign  policy  tor  their  country,  including  a  greater  willingness  to  take 
positions  independent  ot  US  wishes  However,  as  pointed  out  by  a  leading  Japanese 
political  analyst,  the  precise  nature  of  this  more  independent  foreign  policy  is  uncertain 
and  contused  1 

Officially,  and  despite  its  security  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Japan  espouses  a 
policy  of  equal  treatment  for  all  nations.  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  1970's,  this  policy  went 
under  the  name  "equidistance"— the  promotion  of  peace  and  trade  without  political 
favoritism.  It  has  a  more  specific  referent  as  well:  equidistance  between  Moscow  and 
Beijing. 

However  as  Soviet  intransigence  on  fisheries  issues  and  on  the  Northern  Islands 
became  evident,  and  as  the  lure  of  the  China  market  beckoned,  Japan  s  professed  belie) 
in  equidistance  seemed  increasingly  out  of  line  with  its  true  sentiments  In  a  culture 
where  symbolism  is  of  utmost  importance,  change  was  called  tor  The  Fukuda  govern 
ment.  which  took  office  in  late  1976.  handled  this  semantic  challenge  by  substituting 
omnidirectional  tor  "equidistance  According  to  its  proponents,  the  new  terminology 
allowed  a  separation  ot  Japan  s  relations  with  China  as  well  as  a  good  neighbor  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Its  critics  pointed  out  that  "omnidirectional  was 

merely  a  convenient  fahol  for  equivocation  helping  lo  obscure  the 
cleared  priorities  of  national  interest  and  political  principle  which  Japan  should 
now  after  *10  years  of  blurring  be  bringing  into  focus 

The  new  Ohira  government  has  quietly  dropped  the  term  because  it  wishes  to  give 
the  impression  ot  forging  its  own  toreign  policy  Yet  the  concept  ot  equidis¬ 
tance  omnidirectional  impartiality  remains — a  worthy  sentiment  which  is  progressively 
less  descriptive  ot  reality 
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Meanwhile,  behind  the  commitment  to  impartiality.  Japan  faces  some  difficult  policy 
choices  Substantial  cutbacks  in  China's  modernization  program  resulted  in  postpone¬ 
ment  of  several  large  contracts  with  Japan,  and  China's  invasion  of  Vietnam  irritated 
many  Japanese  political  leaders  Both  actions  contributed  to  tempering  the  euphoria 
which  followed  the  signing  of  the  Sino-Japanese  treaty  Uncertainty  over  the  future  value 
of  the  China  market  is  thus  added  to  uncertainty  over  the  US  commitment  to  defend 
Japan 

It  is,  however,  widely  accepted  that  the  only  country  now  posing  a  significant  mili¬ 
tary  threat  to  Japan  is  the  Soviet  Union.  Three  principal  ways  exist  in  which  Russia  might 
seek  to  defeat  Japan  First.  Russia  could  curtail  oil  shipments  to  Japan  by  installing  pro- 
Soviet  governments  in  important  oil-producing  states.  Second,  it  could  control  the  sea 
routes  to  and  from  Japan  Third.  Russia  could  occupy  Japan  or  parts  thereof  While  there 
is  little  that  Japan  could  do  to  counter  the  first  Soviet  option,  there  is  a  good  deal  it  might 
do  to  forestall  the  second  and  third 

Most  observers  feel  that  Japanese  public  opinion  is  now  more  receptive  to  some 
degree  of  rearmament  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  World  War  II.  Some  observers 
have  suggested  that  polls  indicating  the  Japanese  people  "reject  militarism"  are 
misleading  in  that  the  questions  were  posed  in  a  simplistic  manner.'’ 

The  greater  tolerance  of  public  opinion  toward  rearmament  has  been  accompanied 
by  structural  changes  such  as  the  founding  of  two  prominent  security-related  research 
institutes  in  1978  And  in  1979,  Keidanren,  the  powerful  Japanese  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  presented  the  government  with  a  plan  to  strengthen  the  financial  basis  of 
advanced  weapons  development/  Government  officials,  too.  have  become  more 
outspoken  on  the  need  to  upgrade  defenses.  In  July  of  1  978.  General  Hiroomi  Kurisu  cre¬ 
ated  a  controversy  by  declaring  that  in  case  of  a  surprise  attack,  military  leaders  might 
have  to  take  “supra-legal  actions"  without  prior  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister 
Though  the  general  was  dismissed  from  office  for  these  remarks,  other  high-ranking 
figures  in  the  Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  subsequently  expressed  similar  opinions  in 
private 

Sentiment  for  rearmament  was  reinforced  by  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  following  Japan's  decision  to  sign  the  treaty  with  China.  In  mid-May  of  1 979  Ganri 
Yamashita,  Director  General  of  Japan's  Defense  Agency,  called  for  substantially  increas¬ 
ing  the  nation's  defense  budget.  He  clearly  linked  this  call  with  Russian  actions  on 
Kunashiri  and  Etorofu,  and  with  the  training  exercises  the  Soviets  had  receniiy  conducted 
in  that  area.6  Concurrently,  the  US  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  issued  a  report 
urging  Japan  to  expand  its  military  defense  efforts.6  China  has  also  urged  Japan  to 
rearm. 10 

A  credible  Japanese  defense  would  require  an  upgraded  antisubmarine  capability;  a 
combined  fighter-interceptor/antiaircraft  missile  system  at  least  triple  that  currently  con¬ 
templated;  a  more  modern  ground-radar  network  tied  into  advanced  warning  aircraft;  and 
a  secure,  hardened  command,  control,  and  communications  system  It  is  estimated  that 
this  would  necessitate  increasing  the  defense  budget  from  its  current  0.9  percent  of  the 
GNP  to  at  least  2  percent  by  the  mid-1980  s." 

To  commit  the  country  to  such  an  ambitious  program  carries  substantial  domestic 
and  international  risks.  Domestically,  while  Japan  can  certainly  afford  to  spend  2  percent 
of  its  GNP  on  defense,  there  would  be  problems  in  reallocating  resources  and  strong 
resistance  from  left-wing  groups  Internationally,  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  expected  to 
react  sharply  to  Japanese  rearmament  and  perhaps  to  step  up  its  harassment  activities 
against  Japan  Should  Japan  choose  to  aid  China  in  such  a  manner  as  to  build  up  PRC 
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militaiv  capabilities  the  Soviet  Union  might  retaliate  sharply  Moieovei  various 
Southeast  Asian  states,  with  vivid  memoiies  ot  Japanese'  atiooities  during  Wor kt  Wat  II 
would  probably  also  tenet  negatively  I  he  dilemma  o!  whether  to  remain  militarily  weak 
and  perhaps  invite  attack.  01  to  reaim  and  peihaps  invite  attack  is  a  vexing  one  in  which 
the  Japanese  could  choose  eithei  alternative  One  analyst  has  compared  the  eounti  \  to  a 
loose  and  loaded  cannon  on  the  rolling  deck  ot  Last  Asian  international  politics 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  Japanese  will  in  the  near  future  opt  lor  no  more  than 
a  modest  expansion  of  defense  spending  which  may  exceed  the  1  percent  limit,  but  not 
by  a  great  deal.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  explain  to  both  domestic  and  international  critics 
that  this  expanded  capability  will  be  defensive  only,  and  that  it  will  contribute  to  keeping  a 
military  balance  in  Asia  and  to  maintaining  the  stability  ot  regional  politics  Foi  the 
foreseeable  future,  however.  Japan  wilt  retain  the  public  posture  ot  impaiti.il  treatment  ot 
all  states,  while  in  reality  remaining  closer  to  the  United  States  and  to  China  than  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

United  States 

As  an  aftermath  ot  US  participation  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  there  is  disagreement 
as  to  what  proper  US  policy  in  Asia  should  be.  The  phrase  "the  lessons  ot  Vietnam  has 
become  a  cliche;  yet  there  is  uncertainty  over  what  those  lessons  are  and  how  to  apply 
them  to  present  and  future  policy.  Was  America  s  failure  to  proven!  Indochina  ti om  tailing 
under  Communist  rule  due  to  an  undeieommitment  ot  aims  and  personnel  01  would  it 
have  occurred  regardless  of  the  sue  of  the  American  commitment  '  Pul  the  Communist 
victory  occur  because  the  United  States  did  not  adequately  suppoit  indigenous  anti 
Communist  leaders  01  because  the  United  States  suppoitod  the  wrong  leaders  '  Was  n 
US  intervention  itself  that  was  wiong.  01  did  the  United  States  simply  follow  the  wieng 
strategy  to  achieve  victoiy  ’  Coven  the  inflationary  piessutes  and  idooiogie.il 
dissatisfactions  engendered  within  the  United  States  as  a  lesult  ot  intervention  in  \mt 
nam  and  the  antagonisms  which  became  evident  among  vanous  Asian  Communist 
groups  once  they  did  not  have  the  United  States  as  a  common  enemy  should  the  United 
States  have  intervened  at  all  ’ 

There  are  legitimate  arguments  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  all  of  these  questions. 

Obviously  the  arguments  that  prevail  will  have  important  consequences  toi  tutuie 
Amenean  policy  in  Asia  It.  toi  example,  it  is  behoved  that  no  amount  ot  commitment 
withm  American  means  can  decisively  influence  events  m  Asia  tins  will  impose  con 
str.vnts  on  US  policy  yeiy  different  Item  those  conditioned  by  tliebeiietth.it  Amenc.in  m 
torvention  in  Vietnam  vy.is  properly  conceived  but  improperly  executed  1  et  thoie  .s 
agreement  among  most  observers  on  at  least  one  point  that  the  Vietnam  experience 
should  teach  the  United  States  to  be  extremelv  warv  ot  becoming  involved  m  Inline  Asun 
conflicts 

Prudence  should,  of  course,  be  the  hallmark  of  any  policy,  regardless  ol  what  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam  may  be.  Beyond  this,  there  is  much  disagreement  on  what  level  o!  US 
involvement  is  prudent.  Very  few  would  advocate  either  total  withdrawal  from  Asia  or  a 
massive  US  commitment  thereto.  Rather,  the  debates  take  place  along  a  continuum 
ranging  from  advocacy  of  a  low  profile  to  advocacy  ol  a  high-protile  US  strategy  in  Asia 

Those  who  believe  in  a  low  US  profile  argue  that  lor  reasons  ol  culture,  economic 
ties,  and  defense,  America's  main  interests  lie  in  Europe  and  secondarily  in  the  Middle 
East.  Asm  is  .1  poor  third  in  importance  Since 't  >s  bovond  American  moans  to  mtiuonco 
events  ever\ where  in  the  world  resources  ought  to  be  committed  to  the  most  important 
.11  eas  first 
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According  to  this  view,  Asian  countries  should  be  encouraged  to  bear  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense  as  far  as  possible,  and  gradual  hoop  withdrawals  should  take  place  to 
reduce  the  American  commitment.  This,  it  is  argued,  will  actually  help  reduce  tensions 
For  example,  the  two  Koreas  will  be  free  to  work  out  their  differences,  without  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  US  troops  m  the  South  creating  a  prop  for  the  Park  government  and  an  irritant  to 
the  Kim  regime  Asiamzation  of  Asia  ’s  problems  will  create  a  new,  more  stable  balance  of 
power  in  the  area.  Additionally,  it  will  result  in  the  Asian  states  developing  more  favorable 
attitudes  toward  a  United  States  which  no  longer  meddles  in  their  affairs. 

Advocates  of  this  low-profile  strategy  would  disagree  with  charges  that  it  amounts 
to  a  callous  abandoning  of  Asia  to  communism  While  Soviet  and  Chinese  efforts  to 
achieve  hegemony  cannot  be  totally  ignored,  historical  and  cultural  factors  militate 
against  the  success  of  such  ventures.  Both  Russia  and  China  have  shown  themselves  in¬ 
sensitive  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  Asian  nationalisms,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  par¬ 
ticular  seems  even  less  able  than  the  United  States  to  adapt  its  policies  to  local  cultures. 

Those  in  the  center  o <  the  continuum  advocate  a  somewhat  higher  US  profile.  They 
are  less  sanguine  about  the  probability  of  a  stable  balance  of  power  being  achieved  in 
the  absence  of  an  American  commitment  to  the  area.  Generally  speaking,  they  regard 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  major  destabilizing  force.  While  wary  of  cold-war  polemics  which 
might  turn  a  possible  Soviet  threat  into  an  actual  one.  they  urge  greater  vigilance  against 
the  Kremlin  s  machinations. 

In  lieu  of  expensive,  possibly  provocative  American  commitments  to  Asian  defense, 
the  moderates  advocate  an  entente  of  as  many  Asian  states  as  possible  against  Russia, 
with  each  state  bearing  as  much  of  the  burden  of  its  own  defense  as  possible.  Clearly,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  take  up  the  slack  between  the  need  to  defend  and  the  ability  to 
finance  defense,  including,  if  deemed  necessary,  military  assistance  to  China  In  order  to 
minimize  the  appearance  of  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  this  entente  will  be  composed  of 
informal  understandings,  working  partnerships,  and  economic  agreements,  in  addition  to 
formal  treaty  organizations.  Japanese  economic  ties  with  the  PRC  and  ASEAN  states 
should  be  encouraged,  as  should  Chinese  ties  with  Japan  and  the  ASEAN  states 

Those  who  advocate  a  higher  US  profile  argue  against  the  Europe-centered  view  of 
the  low-profile  strategists.  They  note  that  the  world  s  four  strongest  powers  abut  closely 
on  one  another  in  Asia,  giving  its  importance  beyond  that  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  other  major  powers,  has  vital  economic  and  strategic  interests  in 
the  area  These  interests  are  likely  to  grow  in  importance.  Since  all  major  powers  are  so 
intimately  concerned  with  the  area,  the  low-profile  strategists'  idea  of  a  natural  strategic 
balance  created  by  Asians  without  American  help  or  interference  is  untenable  and 
unrealistic 

The  advocates  of  a  higher  US  profile  believe  that  the  security  of  Asia  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  defense  of  Asia  should  therefore  receive  a 
share  of  American  resources  commensurate  with  this  importance.  Although  the  Soviet 
Union  is  perceived  as  most  dangerous  to  the  Asian  balance,  advocates  of  the  higher 
profile  strategy  are  wary  of  a  US-China-Japan  entente.  First,  they  fear  it  will  increase 
Soviet  fears  of  encirclement  and  provoke  hostile  reaction.  Second,  they  argue  that,  given 
the  present  relatively  small  US  presence  in  Asia  and  a  continuation  of  Japan  s  military 
weakness,  such  an  entente  may  increase  Chinese  strength  in  Asia  to  an  extent  likely  to 
curtail  the  independence  of  many  smaller  Asian  states  ’ ; 

Which  strategy  will  ultimately  win  out  will  depend  on  a  multitude  of  unpredictable 
factors  However,  public  opinion  is  likely  to  remain  hostile  to  an  active  policy  in  Asia  for 
some  time  to  come.  Concern  with  domestic  issues  in  general,  and  with  the  availability  of 
fuel  supplies  in  particular,  makes  it  improbable  that  popular  attention  will  focus  on  Asia 
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All  Iht'  same  public  opinion  continues  to  distmst  the  Soviet  Union,  and  lo  iog.uO  the 
ability  ot  Asians  to  conduct  Asian  uttaus  in  a  tnannoi  satistactoiv  to  the  United  States  is 
unlikely  Amencan  foreign  policymakers  agiee  that  lapan.  as  out  most  important  ally 
should  be  defended,  and  that  South  Kotean  independence  must  be  safeguarded  China  is 
likely  to  be  courted  as  a  eounteibalance  to  the  Soviet  Union  Hailing  some  maiot 
catastrophic  event  which  increases  peiceptions  ot  Asia's  importance  to  Amencan 
seeuntv.  the  piesent  administration's  middle  level  piotile  is  unlikely  to  be  changed  The 
issues  ate  complex,  theie  is  uncertainty  ovei  the  definition  ot  America's  vital  interests 
and  doubts  exist  about  America's  ability  to  shape  events,  even  where  those  interests  are 
identified  In  addition,  any  American  President  will  need  to  bat  yam  lot  domestic  and  con 
yressional  support  toi  maior  changes  m  policy 

Hence,  despite  considerable  disagreement  among  some  guar  lets  on  what  American 
policy  m  Asia  should  be.  the  outlook  is  tor  a  continuation  ot  the  cunent  policy  this 
policy  tavots  China  over  Russia,  seeks  economic  and  political  alliances  with  as  many 
Asian  states  as  possible,  and  is  extremely  wary  ot  US  intervention  in  Asian  conflicts 

In  sum.  major  elements  of  uncertainty  exist  within  each  ot  the  lour  great  powers  of 
the  Pacific  Basin  as  they  seek  to  redefine  basic  security  interests  in  the  altermath  ot  US- 
PRC  normalization.  While  these  ambiguities  might  be  resolved  in  such  a  way  as  to  fun¬ 
damentally  alter  the  Asian  balance  ot  power,  each  state  also  operates  under  domestic 
and  international  constraints  which  reduce  the  likelihood  that  such  fundamental 
changes  will  occur. 

Russia  must  cope  with  dissent  among  its  intelligentsia  and  losuigcnco  among  its 
ethnic  minorities,  hostile  Russian  moves  toward  eithet  of  (he  other  throe  great  powers 
run  the  risk  ot  mote  (irmly  uniting  the  three  poweis  against  it  China  must  eontend  with  a 
precariously  balanced  domestic  economy  and  the  fear  that  aggressive  toioign  behavior 
will  invite  Soviet  retaliation  Japan  must  deal  with  a  still  vocal  internal  pacifist  mmontv 
and  the  realization  that  rearmament  and  a  more  active  foreign  policy  may  lead  to  further 
harassment  and  anti  Japanese  sentiments  among  Southeast  Asian  nations  In  the  United 
St. lies  public  opinion  is  intolerant  of  sizable  commitments  lo  Asian  states,  and  any 
Amencan  move  to  influence  decisively  the  Asian  balance  is  likely  to  evoke  sharp  reac 
Iron  from  the  Soviet  Union 

Thus,  despite  the  potential  toi  ladical  change  because  ot  ambiguities  in  the  tutuie 
policymaking  environment,  each  of  the  torn  maior  poweis  is  constrained  from  actively 
confronting  the  others  in  such  a  wav  as  to  fundamentally  looidoi  the  Asian  balance 

INTERACTION  OF  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  POWERS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  BASIN 

Though  largely  constrained  (torn  direct  contiontations  against  one  anothei,  the 
great  powers  ot  the  f’acdic  Rosin  may  vet  pursue  activities  attectmy  the  Asian  balance  bv 
directing  them  into  othei  aionas  f  xpansion  of  thou  respective  spheres  ot  influence  to  in 
elude  smaller  poweis  allows  the  great  powers  to  play  out  then  rivalries  at  lower  nsk  to 
then  territories  and  citizens 

There  is.  of  course,  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  a  great  power  may  expand 
its  power  against  a  smaller  one.  including  economic  aid  and  ties,  direct  support  to  an 
elite  group  perceived  as  friendly  to  the  great  power,  and  indirect  support  to  terrorist 
groups  who  seek  to  overthrow  the  established  government  of  the  smaller  state.  Such  ac 
tivitios  carry  a  lowct  nsk  to  the  population  and  inhabitants  ot  the  groat  powei,  but  may 
nonetheless  alarm  other  great  poweis  lo  the  extent  that  these  othei  poweis  peiooive 
that  the  harm  done  to  then  interests  try  allowing  the  expansionist  activities  to  take  place 
outweighs  the  risks  ot  becoming  involved,  a  gieat  powei  confrontation  may  take  place 
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In  the  case  of  Asia,  three  major  areas  exist  in  which  such  machinations  might  invite  a  con¬ 
frontation  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Mainland  Southeast  Asia 


Korea 

The  divided  state  of  Korea  causes  tensions  with  serious  potential  for  disrupting 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia  Many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  strongly  desire 
reunification,  though  along  very  different  political-ideological  lines.  Within  South  Korea. 
opposition  to  the  authoritarian  Park  regime  continues  to  grow,  and  could  erupt  into 
violence  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  Iran  recently.  In  such  a  situation,  the  Kim  II- 
song  government  in  the  North  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  take  action. 

Although  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  may  wish  to  avoid  war,  they  could  be 
drawn  into  one  nonetheless.  Kim  has  proved  difficult  for  either  Communist  power  to 
control  and  has  several  times  taken  foreign  policy  positions  different  from  them.  This  is 
consonant  with  his  policy  of  juch'e,  or  self-reliance,  which  also  involves  the  development 
of  an  impressive  indigenous  military  production  capability.  This  combination  of  indepen¬ 
dent  foreign  policy  stances  and  domestic  military  production  could  be  brought  to  bear  in 
an  attempt  at  reunification  by  force. 

Kim  has  proved  himself  adept  in  playing  off  the  Chinese  against  the  Soviet  Union  in 
obtaining  aid  and  friendship.  And  either  China  or  Russia  would  find  a  unified  Korea  allied 
with  the  other  difficult  to  tolerate  Even  if  they  were  unable  to  stay  out  of  actual  conflict, 
the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  might  be  tempted  to  equal  or  surpass  each  other's  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Kim  in  order  to  maximize  their  influence  over  a  reunified  postwar  Korea. 

While  both  China  and  Russia  might  be  drawn  into  a  Korean  conflict,  it  is  China  which 
has  proved  most  responsive  to  Kim  ll-song's  desires  recently.  For  example.  Russia  has 
thus  far  refused  to  sell  Kim  any  MiG-23's.  which  it  routinely  provides  to  other  countries.  It 
has  also  refused  to  sell  oil  to  North  Korea  at  below-market  prices — with  the  Chinese 
quickly  agreeing  to  do  so.  The  Chinese  have  also  come  out  unequivocally  for  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK)  as  the  sole  legitimate  government  on  the 
Korean  peninsula,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  recently  endorsed  the  DPRK  s  claim 

An  attack  on  South  Korea  from  the  North  would  be  Viewed  with  great  concern  by 
Japan,  which  has  important  economic  interests  to  be  protected.  The  United  States  has 
repeatedly  reassured  South  Korea  of  US  assistance  in  countering  a  threat  from  North 
Korea."  Neither  Japan  nor  the  United  States  would  find  it  easy  to  avoid  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  confrontation. 

Taiwan 

Despite  the  diplomatic  fiction  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  entities  differ  in  political,  economic,  and  ideological  makeup  and  function  largely  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  has  repeatedly  declared  its 
intention  to  "liberate "  Taiwan,  using  force  if  necessary.  Unlike  many  statements  by  the 
Beijing  Government  which  can  be  dismissed  as  mere  rhetoric,  the  intention  to  return 
Taiwan  to  the  ancestral  land  reflects  a  deep-seated  nationalistic  desire  which  trans¬ 
cends  factional  politics  within  the  Chinese  leadership. 

The  United  States  has  given  notice  that  it  wishes  to  terminate  its  defense  treaty 
with  Taiwan.  Although  the  People's  Republic  of  China  may  presently  be  unable  to  invade 
Taiwan  due  to  inadequate  naval  and  air  capabilities,  it  has  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
military  modernization  program  which  may  be  expected  to  give  it  these  capabilities  vis- 
a-vis  Taiwan  in  the  near  future. 
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One*'  the  Chinese  leadership  perceives  clearly  its  ability  lo  annex  1  aiwan  py  force 
and  doubts  the  United  States  will  defend  it.  there  will  be  a  significant  danger  of  a  CMC  at 
tack  on  Taiwan  perhaps  with  little  warning  to  the  United  States  Success  in  such  an  at 
tempt  would  call  into  question  the  value  ot  the  US  China  relationship  which  has 
developed  recently  and  would  also  undermine  the  credibility  ot  IIS  defense  commit 
merits  both  format  and  informal  In  the  Asia  Pacific  area  this  would  certainly  lead  to  a 
reevaluation  on  the  part  of  Americas  principal  alliance  partners  in  Asia  Japan  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  Thailand,  and  fhe  Philippines 

In  short,  the  American  decision  to  terminate  its  treaty  with  Taiwan  as  a  puce  tor  nor 
mahiation  with  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  has  placed  Taiwan  in  an  ambiguous 
political  and  defense  situation  This  invites  PRC  intervention  and  the  attendant  possibility 
that  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  defend  its  former  ally  01  nsk  undermining  its 
credibility  in  such  a  way  as  to  reorder  fundamentally  the  Asian  balance  in  a  manner  in¬ 
imical  to  American  interests 

Mainland  Southeast  Asia 

In  the  months  since  normalisation  of  US  PRC  relations,  the  situation  in  mainland 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  dominated  by  the  policies  ot  the  Socialist  Republic  ot  Vietnam 
iSRV'  These  policies  include  direct  interference  in  the  affairs  ot  Vietnam  s  neighbors 
through  growing  influence  on  the  Laotian  Government,  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  and 
pressures  on  Thailand  In  addition  the  SRV  s  international  policies  have  created  a  much 
Publicised  refugee  problem,  and  also  have  been  involved  in  the  persecution  ot  Vietnam  s 
important  ethnic  Chinese  minority 

All  tour  ot  the  great  powers  ot  the  Pacific  Basin  have  important  interests  in  mainland 
Southeast  Asia  The  Soviet  Union  is  deeply  involved  because  ot  its  recent  support  ot  the 
Socialist  Republic  ot  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  interest  in  a  warm  water  port  m  the  area 
Japan  because  ot  its  economic  interests,  the  United  States  because  of  its  commitment  to 
Thailand  and  China  because  ot  its  geographical  contiguity  to  the  area  its  support  ot  the 
Khmer  Rouge  government  m  Cambodia,  and  its  concern  with  the  fate  ot  ethnic  Chinese 
minorities  in  Southeast  Asia 

It  is  China's  interests  which  are  most  directly  affected  by  Vietnam's  policies,  cer¬ 
tain  of  which  Beijing  views  as  directed  against  China.  The  combination  ot  discontents 
over  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  SRV  treatment  ot  its  ethnic  Chinese 
minority  led  to  China's  recent  "defensive  counterattack"  against  Vietnam.  While  the 
results  ot  that  confrontation  are  ambiguous,  it  at  least  revealed  clearly  the  PRC's  willing¬ 
ness  to  use  military  torce  to  advance  its  foreign  policy  interests,  in  this  case  with 
seemingly  little  concern  tor  regional  slability. 

China's  initial  failure  to  curtail  Vietnamese  activities  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  has  not 
meant  a  diminution  of  its  attempts  to  alter  the  Southeast  Asian  balance  in  its  tavoi  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  China,  with  the  tacit  consent  ot  the  Knangsak  government  is 
using  Thai  territory  to  transport  arms  and  supplies  lo  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  opposition  to 
Vietnam  This  may  lead  Vietnam  to  attack  Thailand,  which  could  in  turn  cause  China  to 
further  escalate  its  activities  in  Thailand  and  to  gam  influence  in  that  country  proper 
tionallv  "  Thailand  aside,  scenarios  involving  further  Chinese  actions  against  Vietnam  in 
the  future  are  not  only  plausible,  but  have  been  threatened  by  the  Chinese  themselves 

Evan  though  it  is  the  small  countries  of  the  region  that  have  the  localized  in¬ 
stabilities  and  the  relative  lack  ol  constraints  which  make  crisis  situations  more  proba¬ 
ble.  it  will  require  major  power  intervention  to  turn  local  crisis  ol  this  sort  into  serious 

threats  to  the  regional  balance.  Our  review  ot  the  curient  state  ot  the  tour  moiot  powers 
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involved,  and  o!  the  principal  likely  small -country  crisis  situations,  suggests  that  the 
power  most  apt  to  escalate  such  crisis  situations  is  China 

The  above  scenarios  have  dwelt  on  destabilization  of  the  balance  of  power  through 
the  use  of  force  It  is  also  possible  that  the  present  balance  may  be  changed  through 
peaceful  means  The  current  alignment  of  great  and  small  powers  is  hardly  unchangeable, 
and  there  are  elements  of  fluidity  in  the  system 

Chinese-Soviet  tensions  have  abated  somewhat,  with  China  posthumously  ex¬ 
onerating  a  former  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  who  had  been  a  proponent  of 
better  relations  between  the  two  countries  '  And  Hong  Kong  magazines  known  to  be 
closely  associated  with  the  PRC  official  line  have  begun  both  to  praise  the  Soviet 
economic  system  and  to  declare  that  relations  between  the  two  countries  have  eased  re¬ 
cently 

In  April  1979,  China  also  proposed  cooperation  between  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  and  Taiwan's  Kuomintang  "so  as  to  bring  about  the  return  of  Taiwan  to  the 
embrace  of  the  motherland,  its  reunification  and  its  reconstruction.”1®  Though  done 
unofficially  through  an  intermediary,  a  relative  of  a  now-deceased  high-ranking  Kuomin¬ 
tang  figure  the  gesture  obviously  was  sanctioned  at  the  highest  level  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China 

At  the  same  time,  North  Korea  s  relations  with  China  have  shown  signs  of  strain 
Pyongyang  has  refused  to  endorse  China  s  incursion  into  Vietnam,  and  China  s  People  s 
Do  iy  article  on  Korean  Army  Day  omitted  its  traditional  reference  to  Chinese  and 
Koreans  as  comrades  in  arms  It  referred  only  to  relations  between  the  two  "peoples 
rather  than  between  the  peoples  and  armies"  of  the  two  countries. 

Almost  simultaneously.  North  Korea  moved  to  ease  its  relations  with  the  United 
States,  with  Kim  ll-song  declaring  that  "the  door  is  open  at  all  times  to  a  knock  by  the 
United  States  Also,  the  anti-US  polemics  of  North  Korean  media  were  abruptly  halted, 
and  North  Korean  officials  expressed  willingness  to  seek  a  conversion  ot  their  country  s 
armistice  with  the  United  States  into  a  permanent  peace  treaty  •"" 

Events  south  of  the  38th  parallel  also  showed  signs  of  change  A  high-ranking  South 
Korean  official  indicated  that  Seoul  expected  to  open  trade  relations  with  both  Russia 
and  China  within  3  to  5  years  -  And  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union  began  another  attempt  to 
solve  outstanding  problems  between  them 

These  indications  for  change  through  peaceful  means  are  unlikely  to  have 
meaningful  consequences  for  the  Asian  balance.  China's  peace  initiatives  to  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  have  limited  motivations  first,  to  separate  China  s  problems  with  Vietnam 
from  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  insofar  as  possible,  and  second,  to  reduce  Sino-Soviet  ten¬ 
sions  in  order  to  buy  time  for  China  s  four  modernizations  program  *  As  stated  by  a  Hong 
Kong  magazine  known  to  have  close  connections  with  the  PRC 

fensio.is  between  the  two  countries  have  lessened  compared  with  the 
situation  m  the  1960‘s  To  embark  on  modernization.  China  needs  a 
peaceful  international  environment  Improving  Sino-Soviet  relations  is 
beneficial  to  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  environment 

Differences  between  the  two  countries  are  sufficiently  deep-seated  as  to  make  a 
genuine  rapprochement  unlikely  Moreover,  these  gestures  occur  at  a  time  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Soviet  Union,  infiltration  by  Chinese  agents  and  spies  along  the  border  ot 
the  two  countries  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  4 


•The  four  modernizations  are  in  the  areas  of  agriculture  industry  science  and  technology  and  national  defense 
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China  s  overtures  to  Taiwan  are  most  likely  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
create  an  image  of  a  People  s  Republic  of  China  which  is  peace  loving  and  conciliatory 
on  the  issue  ot  Taiwan — an  image  which  was  badly  tarnished  after  the  Chinese  attack  on 
Vietnam.  And  North  Korea  s  peaceful  gestures  toward  the  United  States  have  not  been 
accompanied  bv  any  diminution  in  North  Korean  force  levels  or  m  the  production  of  nnli- 
!u’v  material  The  Soviet  Union  s  intransigence  on  the  duestion  ot  the  Northern  Islands 
will  preclude  any  genuine  change  m  Japan  s  political  stance 

Though  the  effect  ot  these  initiatives  on  the  Asian  balance  may  be  minimal,  they  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  some  play  in  the  system  and  that  the  present  configuration  ot  powers  is 
not  immutable  This  presents  the  United  States  with  opportunities  to  influence  the  situa¬ 
tion  m  wavs  favorable  to  its  interests 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  POLICY 

Clearly.  US  policy  should  strive  to  maximize  US  political  and  economic  access  to 
the  countries  ot  the  Pacific  Basin  while  minimizing  the  risks  ot  being  drawn  into  conflict 
there.  As  noted  above  because  o*  a  combination  of  external  and  internal  factors  each  ot 
•he  fpu>  major  states  ot  the  Pacific  Basm  is  to  some  extent  constrained  from  projecting  ts 
oowei  into  the  Asian  system  Thus  one  might  conceptualize  the  system  as  a  ba'ance  of 
woavess  as  much  as  a  balance  ot  power  The  ability  of  elites  and  counte'elites  .n 
smahe'  Asuan  states  to  manipulate  the  actions  ot  major  powers  reinforces  this  perception 
o*  the  imitations  on  actions  of  these  powers 

E.yide’ve  presented  above  has  argued  tor  an  As. an  ba'ance  which  is  at  leas!  m  the 
s*vr>  r,/'  oaS'Ca'iv  statue  though  elements  with  potential  'or  change  are  prose'! 
oaoan  s  a  gnment  w  tn  the  United  States  >s  solidly  established  and  Smo-Soviet  rivae  es 
appear  to  be  enduring  Although  the  Sov  iet  Union  possesses  the  greater  ability  to  pro  ect 
ts  power  y'hma  appears  to  have  the  greater  will  to  project  such  power  as  it  does 
possess  mterest  ngiy  t  is  China  which  is  most  apt  to  become  involved  m  the  three  most 
xe  y  .reas  *cr  destabilization  of  the  present  ba'ance  Korea  Taiwan  and  mainland 
Southeast  Asia 

While  a  certain  degree  of  rapport  between  China  and  the  United  States  is  appropri¬ 
ate  and  desirable,  the  United  States  should  avoid  becoming  too  closely  associated  with 
the  People's  Republic  ot  China,  it  s  m  the  best  intemsts  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
better  relations  wth  China  and  Russia  than  either  maintains  v\ith  the  other  Of  course  US 
policy  should  avoid  ac'  ons  yynich  might  draw  Moscow  and  Beijing  more  closely 
together  On  the  other  hand  to  trv  to  exacerbate  Chinese  and  Soviet  differences  tor 
American  bene' t  is  attractive  m  the  abstract  but  apt  to  be  disastrous  in  practical  terms 
Such  actions  mav  hinder  the  progress  ot  productive  relations  with  eithei  countrv 

Leaning  toward  China  can  only  antagonize  the  Soviet  Union  and  may  encourage 
the  rise  ot  Chinese  hegemony  in  Asia.  Moreover,  the  United  States  incurs  risks  in  con¬ 
sidering  China  a  shield  against  Soviet  aggression,  since  China  may  lack  either  the  will 
or  the  capacity  to  aid  the  United  States  in  any  significant  sense. 

it  would  of  course  be  eoualiv  foolish  to  sde  wth  the  Soviet  Union  wh.ch  is  by  tar 
the  stronger  of  the  Communist  powers  Such  perceived  favoritism  tor  Russia  would  -.nton 
s  h  Chinese  fears  of  a  US  USSR  Holy  Alliance  of  the  forces  of  conservatism  agamst 
the  forces  ot  progress  Thus  the  indicated  policy  is  Cdu 'distance  from  China  and  Russia 

Beyond  this,  American  policymakers  must  educate  public  opinion  to  recognize  that 
the  United  States  has  legitimate  interests  in  the  Pacitic  Basin  and  will  play  a  key  role  in 
the  security  structure  ot  the  area  either  by  design  or  default.  The  wisdom  ot  doing  so 
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tt'iough  the  design  alternative  should  he  emphasized  So  also  should  the  idea  that  the 
lionet  at  ability  ot  the  l tinted  Stall's  to  alteet  tin1  balance  ol  powei  in  the  I’aeitie  iei]uues 
the  leeslahlishinent  ot  l)S  eiedihility  to  act  when  action  is  indicated  Neither  withdrawing 
hom  paiticipatinn  noi  attempting  to  mteivene  in  a  dramatic  mannei  is  mdicatect 
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PANEL  3  PAPER: 

Regional  Conflict  In  The  Pacific:  Continuity  And 

Change 

Francis  T.  Underhill 
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Since  ihe  t,ill  ot  Saigon  in  April  197b.  the  American  people  have  tinned  away  from 
regional  contlict  in  the  Pacific  area  The  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  second 
fall  of  Phnom  Penh,  and  the  Chinese  educational  incursion  into  Vietnam  have  reminded  us 
that  violence  continues  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  none  of  oui  allies  or  friends  wore  involved, 
and  our  attention  has  been  focused  on  more  pressing  areas  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  fast 
and  Africa  Presidential  tiavel  is  a  good  indication  of  foreign  policy  priorities,  and  aftei 
30  months  in  office.  President  Carter's  tirsl  and  only  Asian  tup  (to  the  Tokyo  economic 
summit  in  late  June  of  19/9)  fell  tar  short  of  dramatizing  any  serious  change  in  these 
priorities 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  REGIONAL  CONFLICT 

A  recapitulal.on  shows,  however,  that  regional  conflict  persists  in  many  parts  ot 

Asia 

-  Vietnamese  regular  forces  aie  lighting  against  the  remnants  of  the  Pol  Pot  legime 
m  Cambodia  and  Meo  tribesmen  in  Laos 

-  White  flag  and  Red  flag  Communist  insurgencies  persist  m  Burma 

—Insurgency  continues  in  north  and  northeast  1  hailand.  and  the  Malayan  Communist 
Party  terroiists  still  operate  along  the  Thai  Malaysian  bolder 

-  The  Marcos  Regime  continues  to  face  widespread  Mushm  insurgency  in  Min 
danao 

— Indonesian  troops  are  operating  against  msui gents  in  West  luan  and  the  lemnants 
of  the  Frelimo  forces  in  I  imoi 

There  are  other  points  id  (notion  and  unrest  in  the  region  winch,  with  changes  in 
regimes  and  the  emergence  of  mine  militant,  aggressive  leadership,  could  pioifuce 
serious  intraregional  violence 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  boundary  between  Malaysia  and  Thailand  has  lett  the 
southern  provinces  of  Thailand  from  9b  percent  to  BO  peicent  ethnic  Malay  1  he  people 
are  called  "Thai  Muslims,  but  they  are  culturally,  linguistically,  and  religiously  the  same 
as  their  brothers  in  Kelantan.  Kedah.  Peiak,  and  Pei  lis  the  Malaysian  botdei  states  1  he 
solidarity  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASLAN),  and  a  tango  ot  otliei 
common  interests,  have  kept  medenlism  submeiged.  but  the  sentiment  lot  union  exists 
on  both  sides  of  Ihe  border,  and  all  ot  the  emotional  elements  ol  serious  boidei  conflict 
exist 
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President  Marcos  at  the  ASEAN  summit  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  1977  said  that 
he  would  take  steps  to  abandon  formally  the  Philippine  claim  to  Sabah  He  has  not  yet 
done  so.  and  the  dormant  Sabah  issue,  which  produced  a  break  in  relations  between 
Manila  and  Kuala  Lumpur  in  1968,  could  be  revived  if  ASEAN  should  founder 

A  different  Malaysian  regime  might  encourage  a  brief  spasm  of  violence  that  would 
bring  to  power  in  Brunei  a  group  asking  for  union  with  Malaysia 

A  potential  for  serious  conflict  exists  between  Indonesia  and  Papua-New  Guinea 
over  the  West  Irian  insurgency  movement  seeking  independence  from  what  its  suppor¬ 
ters  call  Indonesian  colonial  domination  As  modernization  penetrates  to  the  remote 
areas  on  both  sides  of  the  border  on  this  vast  island,  political  activism  could  bring  the 
two  governments  into  progressively  more  intense  confrontation. 

The  Spratly  Islands  in  the  South  China  Sea  are  claimed  by  the  Philippines,  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  China  The  discovery  of  oil  could  make  these  islands 
the  focus  of  a  sharp  and  potentially  violent  international  conflict 

The  “boat  people,”  the  refugees  from  Vietnam  that  have  arrived  in  thousands  on 
the  shores  of  Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia,  raise  the  specter  of  a  new  kind  of  non¬ 
violent  movement  of  peoples.  Modern  states  would  find  such  an  invasion  difficult  to  con¬ 
front.  Population  pressures,  food  shortages,  political  oppression — all  could  stimulate 
such  movements. 

The  structure  of  many  of  the  societies  in  Asia  encourages  violence  as  a  political 
act.  Most  of  the  regimes  are  authoritarian;  many  are  dominated  by  the  military.  The 
mechanisms  for  peaceful  change  are  rudimentary  if  they  exist  at  all,  and  violence  is  the 
only  recourse  if  the  regimes  over  time  become  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  incompetent. 
Long  periods  of  "stability,"  or  more  precisely,  periods  without  political  activity,  are  likely 
to  be  interspersed  with  spasms  of  violence  as  political  power  changes  hands. 

Finally,  then,  is  the  threat  to  the  region  posed  by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Acknowledging  the  revolutionary  belligerence  of  the  Hanoi  leadership,  and  the  military 
ability  of  the  Vietnamese  army.  I  believe  that  we  have  nonetheless  tended  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  seriousness  of  this  threat  We  may  have  done  so  in  part  in  support  of  Thieu.  in 
part  because  we  have  tended  to  see  the  Vietnamese  as  1 0  feet  tall  The  overthrow  ot  the 
genocidal  Pol  Pot  regime  does  not  confirm  our  worst  fears.  Hanoi  s  incursion  can  only 
have  reinforced  traditional  Cambodian  hatred  of  the  Vietnamese,  and  the  continued  fight¬ 
ing.  months  after  the  capture  of  Phnom  Penh,  suggests  a  long  and  expensive  struggle 
Away  from  home.  Vietnamese  troops  are  alien  invaders,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  now  stands  as  a  formidable  obstacle  to  Vietnamese  ambitions  To  see  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  as  the  docile  agent  or  proxy  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Southeast  Asia 
runs  against  all  that  we  have  seen  in  this  tough,  fiercely  independent  people 

REGIONAL  COHESION 

Despite  the  conflicts  now  in  progress  and  the  prospects  for  future  conflict,  there  are 
important  factors  working  against  intraregional  violence,  or  limiting  its  intensity  and 
duration 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  is  a  growing  sense  of  regional  cohesion  given 
formal  expression  in  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).*  ASEAN  is 
significant  not  as  an  organization  (its  organizational  structure  is  vestigial),  but  rather  as  a 
concept  a  way  of  thinking,  a  framework  through  which  the  regional  powers  approach 
common  problems  In  this  regional  context  have  developed  a  network  of  supplementary 
bilateral,  trilateral,  and  quadrilateral  links  among  the  five  nations  ot  ASEAN  that  far 
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transcend  the  formal  ASEAN  objectives  ol  cultural,  social,  and  economic  cooperation 
Through  these  links  the  leadership  and  the  bureaucracies  ot  the  five  countries  have  come 
to  know  each  other,  and.  while  differences  and  frictions  remain,  all  perceive  that  then  own 
national  interests  are  well  served  by  strengthening  regional  cooperation  and  cohesion 

An  equally  important  impediment  to  coni lict  is  the  burgeoning  economy  ol  the 
region.  Southeast  Asia  is  now  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  areas  in  the  world,  with  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  ASEAN  countries  growing  between  6  and  l  1  percent  per 
year  All  of  the  governments  are  pressed  economically  and  politically  by  large  numbers 
of  young  people  coming  on  the  job  market  each  year,  and  they  must  pursue  every  possi 
ble  way  to  sustain  this  growth  These  priorities  have  tended  to  bring  people  with 
technical  knowledge  and  management  skills,  rather  than  charismatic  ideologues,  into 
positions  of  power 

Southeast  Asian  nations  aie  governed  for  the  most  part  by  hardheaded,  pragmatic 
realists,  and  intraregional  conflict  does  not  seem  to  them  a  useful  option  Tust  and 
foremost,  conflict  is  costly  Here  the  United  States  may  unwittingly  have  contributed  to 
regional  stability  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  training  Asian  officers  in  US  service  schools, 
and  providing  modern  military  technology  and  skills  through  such  groups  as  MAACTs 
(Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups)  and  others,  we  have  indoctrinated  a  whole 
generation  of  Asian  soldiers  in  the  most  expensive  ways  of  going  to  war  Formal, 
organized,  professional  violence  has  therefore  been  almost  priced  out  of  the  market 

TRADITIONAL  PACIFIC  STRATEGY:  A  CRITIQUE 

What  are  likely  to  be  the  roles  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  China,  and 
Japan  in  Asian  regional  conflict7  To  answer  this  question,  we  should  fust  examine  the 
traditional  strategic  policy  concepts  tor  the  Pacific  region 

This  and  previous  administrations  have  defined  this  framewoik  in  more  or  less  the 
following  terms 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  People  s  Republic  ol  China  ate  competing  lot 
power  and  influence  in  Southeast  Asia  Tach  rs  trying  to  limit  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  other  while  seeking  a  signfiennl.  'I  not  nommant  *ole  lor  itself 
This  competition  is  now  in  a  rough  equilibrium,  and  the  maior  role  ol  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  this  balance  We  do  not  wish  to  dominate,  but  rather  to 
prevent  anv  other  outside  powei  fioni  doing  so  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
are  concerned  about  our  credibility  mid  our  resolve,  and  it  they  come  to 
believe  thaf  we  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  play  this  strategre  role  fhov  will  seek 
accommodation  with  the  Communist  powers 

This  conceptual  framework  seems  to  me  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects,  and 
seriously  out  ot  date  in  others 

Southeast  Asia  is  not  today  a  high  prionty  area  tor  any  ot  the  great  powers  this 
reduction  in  interest  is  reflected  in  declining  military  and  economic  assistance  statistics 
and  the  infrequence  ot  high-level  visits  The  relative  neglect  is  not  unwelcome  in  Asm 
but  at  the  same  lime  the  Southeast  Asian  leaders  have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  them 
selves  as  the  center  ot  great  power  competition,  and  they  somewhat  i egret  the  reduction 
of  bargaining  leverage  this  slackening  ot  inteiest  has  produced 

The  idea  ot  an  equilibrium  with  the  United  States  maintaining  the  balance  is  inade¬ 
quate  because  it  is  one  dimensional.  Each  of  the  great  powers  wants  something  Irom 
Southeast  Asia,  but  is  seeking  it  on  different  levels,  and  in  response  to  different  percep¬ 
tions  of  roles  and  needs.  The  gains  ot  one  do  not  in  most  cases  mean  a  corresponding 
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loss  to  the  others.  There  is  no  single  equilibrium,  but  a  relatively  stable  combination  ot 
discrete  disequilibria. 

Japan  operates  almost  exclusively  in  the  economic  and  commercial  field  Bold  as  a 
maiket  tor  raw  materials  and  as  a  supplier  ot  consumer  products,  it  exercises  consider  a 
ble  influence  The  gravitational  pull  of  the  Japanese  economy  is  reflected  not  only  in  the 
trade  statistics,  but  also  in  Asian  resentment  towards  the  Japanese,  and  m  the  illuminated 
advertising  signs  of  Japanese  manufacturers  and  trading  companies  lhal  brighten  tire 
evening  skies  of  almost  every  non  Communist  Asian  capital 

China  has  alitady  won  one  aspect  ot  the  rivalry  Sheet  size  and  pioximitv.  the  con 
tunes  of  contact  wdh  the  cultural  richness  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  linguistic  and 
ethnic  ties  ot  the  Nanyang  Chinese,  have  all  let!  an  impression  which  noithei  we  noi  the 
Russians  nor  the  Japanese  will  ever  be  able  to  change  It  is  reflected  in  the  bloodlines  ot 
the  intellectual,  commercial,  and  piofessional  elites,  in  ttie  entrepreneurial  enetgy  and  al 
mosphere  ot  the  cities,  and  in  the  evolving  multiethnic  popular  culture  The  Japanese  in 
fluence  is  not  one  which  the  People's  Republic  ot  China  can  manipulate  but  it  has  a  per 
sistent  gravitational  attraction 

Tne  Soviet  Union  follows  mote  closely  the  traditional  pattern  ot  great  power 
behavior  in  Southeast  Asia  the  Soviets  apparently  continue  to  believe  that  aid  pi  opiums 
and  development  pioiects  bung  influence  Thev  aie  living  fiat  dor  to  persuade  young 
Asians  to  accept  scholatships  to  Soviet  universities  there  are  occasional  cultural  and 
sports  programs  and  naval  visits  The  officers  in  Russian  Tmbassies  have  learned  tnglish 
and  the  local  language  and  are  trying  hard  to  win  li lends  and  put  then  country  and  social 
system  in  the  best  possible  light 

The  Russians,  however,  have  a  number  of  severe  handicaps 

-  Russian  Communism  is  no  longer  considered  an  acceptable  social  alternative 
The  dr  ah  oppressiveness  of  the  Soviet  system  and  above  all  its  inethrioncv  and  its  back 
wardnoss  are  well  known  Marxism  has  lost  its  intellectu.il  respectability  and  the  tellow 
traveler  has  disappeared  tiom  the  universities  There  aie.  ot  com  so.  still  tovolutionaiios. 
but  they  no  longer  look  to  Moscow  lot  inspiration  and  leadership 

The  relativist  cultures  ot  Southeast  Asia  stand  in  particularly  shaip  contrast  to  the 
rigidities,  ideological  absolutism,  and  social  sett  righteousness  ot  the  Soviet  system 
Below  the  level  ot  social  courtesy  01  technical  discussion,  it  is  difficult  toi  the  Russian  to 
tmd  a  common  ground  with  the  Southeast  Asian  The  Russian  must  otten  limt  himsell  with 
nothing  lo  say  in  his  good  tnglish  and  excellent  local  language  thal  does  not  oithoi  ot 
tend  or  mystify 

- -Soviet  economic  leverage  is  negligible  ASEAN  gets  less  than  1  poicent  ot  its  im 
ports  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  sends  the  USSR  about  J  poicent  ot  its  expoits 

- E  xcept  tor  a  tew  students  the  Russians  m  Asia  are  almost  all  government  officials 
The  absence  ot  a  private  sector  deprives  them  of  an  important  channel  of  contact  and  in 
tluence 

A  major  error  in  the  traditional  Asian  strategic  concept  is  that  it  assumes  that  the 
nations  ot  Southeast  Asia,  the  targets  and  the  prize  in  the  contest  for  influence,  are 
weak,  naive,  politically  unsophisticated,  easily  manipulated,  and  disposed  to  be  in 
fluenced.  If  this  were  ever  true,  it  is  certainly  not  so  today.  The  nations  of  non  I'ommumst 
Asia  have  reached  a  level  ot  political  organization,  economic  development  and  ieinon.il 
cohesion  thal  make  them  unsusceptible  to  easy  inter fet once  01  m.iniptil.in<'n  b\  any  out 
side  power  They  are  governed  by  authontaiMii,  sophisticated,  nationalistic  legimes 
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alert  and  sensitive  to  such  pressures  The  big  powers — all  the  big  powers — are  regarded 
with  wary  suspicion  A  maior  regional  objective  under  the  Kuala  Lumpur  declaration  of 
1971  of  a  zone  of  peace,  freedom,  and  neutrality  is  to  make  the  region  no  longer  a  bat¬ 
tleground  for  great  power  rivalry  While  intraregional  differences  exist.  ASEAN  provides 
a  framework  for  conciliation  and  cooperation  Insurgent  movements  are  too  weak  and 
their  prospects  for  coming  to  power  too  slim  to  justify  the  risks  of  direct  outside  support 
from  the  major  powers  A  regional  high-pressure  area  is  developing  which  does  not  at¬ 
tract  or  encourage  foreign  intervention 

A  ROLE  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

What  role  might  the  United  States  play  in  the  emerging  pattern  ot  Asian  regional 
conflict?  Does  it  involve  any  of  our  central  national  security  interests?  Do  we  need  to  get 
involved? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  have  tended  to  see  such  conflict  as  an  aberration, 
a  social  breakdown,  and  an  undermining  of  economic  and  political  development  We  have 
also  feared  and  opposed  it  as  a  mechanism  of  Commun'  d  expansion,  a  "war  of  national 
liberation,"  that  might  bring  to  power  a  government  subservient  to  Moscow  or  Peking  In 
attempting  to  deal  with  this  threat,  we  sought  to  develop  a  capacity  to  respond  along  "a 
spectrum  oi  violence."  as  if  violence  were  a  single  phenomenon  like  light,  differing  only 
in  intensity 

During  the  1960's,  executive  branch  officers  assigned  to  developing  countries 
were  required  to  attend  an  interdepartmental  seminar  on  internal  defense,  embassy  coun¬ 
try  teams  developed  internal  defense  programs  for  bewildered  host  governments,  and 
our  armed  forces  were  directed  to  develop  a  capacity  tor  low-level  unconventional  war¬ 
fare  A  closing  feature  of  the  interdepartmental  seminar  was  a  visit  to  Eg  I  in  Air  Force 
Base  and  Fort  Bragg  to  see  what  the  Air  Force  and  Army  could  do  in  these  fields,  and  in 
my  course  before  going  to  the  Philippines  in  1968.  I  can  remember  the  briefing  officers 
urging  us  somewhat  plaintively  to  keep  their  capabilities  in  mind  It  reminded  me  of  the 
old  Irish  barroom  ballad.  "I  took  my  harp  to  the  party,  but  nobody  asked  me  to  play 

There  were  a  number  of  ironies  in  this  position  We  had  sided  with  the  relatively  few 
in  the  developing  world  who  were  well-led.  well-housed,  and  well-satisfied  with  the 
distribution  otpower  which  they  intended  to  cling  to  at  all  costs  We  abandoned,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  "stability,"  the  vast  majority,  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  with  no  alternative  but  violence 
to  change  the  distribution  of  power  We  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  become  the  sponsors,  counselors,  and  supporters  of  this  kind  ot 
change 

All  this  occurred  at  a  time  when  economic,  technological,  scientific,  and  cultural 
forces  originating  primarily  in  the  United  States  were  transforming  societies  in  Asia  far 
more  profoundly  than  any  Moscow-inspired  revolution  or  "war  of  national  liberation  "  We 
seemed  also  to  have  forgotten  the  American  inspiration  to  violence  in  the  face  of  in 
tolerable  oppression  Few  Americans  today  read  further  than  "pursuit  of  happiness  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  Jefferson  s  next  phrases  have  probably  inspired  far 
more  violence  than  the  Communist  Manifesto  "  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  ot  the  governed  Whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it 

It  is  clear  today  that  most  of  the  armed  violence  is  a  normal,  continuing  aspect  of  the 
internal  political  process,  not  an  aberration  Insurgencies  are  the  counterparts  of  the  op 
position  parties  in  the  developed  democracies,  and  they  become  a  thieat  only  as  a  part  ot 
a  general  political,  economic,  and  social  breakdown  which  comes  fiom  the  failures  and 
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inadequacies  ot  the  regime  in  power  We  need  no  longer  prepare  internal  defense  plans 
tor  non -Communist  Asian  governments  because  it  is  evident  that  we  now  cannot  it  m 
deed  we  ever  could,  affect  directly  their  internal  policies  and  behavior  II  these  govern 
merits  become  rigid,  oppressive,  corrupt,  unresponsive,  and  inefficient,  change  by  some 
form  ot  violence  is  inevitable  This  violence  is  inherent  in  the  politics  of  the  aiea  and 
would  exist  it  Karl  Marx  had  never  lived 

There  is  no  need  to  t r v  to  deny  Southeast  Asia  to  China  the  Soviet  Union  01  the 
Socialist  Republic  ot  Vietnam  T  he  region  is  too  large  and  diverse,  and  nationalism  is  too 
strong  to  make  such  hegemony  possible  We  persist  in  the  U'th  century  illusion  that 
hegemony  is  desirable  and  profitable  when  it  is  clear  that  the  responsibilities  ot  modern 
government  today  make  domination  prohibitively  expensive  tven  it  one  ot  the  Com 
munist  states  could  establish  regional  hegemony,  its  strength  would  be  diminished,  not 
increased  thereby 

What.  then,  is  the  role  ot  the  United  States  ' 

The  non-Communist  nations  ot  Asia  see  then  national  seventy  and  the  United  States 
m  a  relationship  more  complex  than  the  simple  military  balance  ot  power  terms  in  which 
we  usually  define  it  They  welcome  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  which  we  maintain  with 
the  Soviet  Union  They  would  be  uneasy  in  a  world  in  which  there  was  no  countertoiee  to 
conventional  Soviet  military  strength  At  the  same  time,  they  see  the  chances  ot  a  direct 
military  threat  from  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  as  extremely  remote  They  know  that 
American  military  power  is  not  applicable  to  their  problems  of  dissidence  that  the 
therapy  endangers  the  patient  Our  assurances  that  we  are  a  Pacific  powei.  and  that  we 
intend  to  maintain  a  flexible  military  presence  in  the  region,  while  welcomed  as  expies 
sions  of  continuing  interest,  are  seen  as  largely  unresponsive  to  their  more  pressing 
needs  The  nations  ot  Asia.  Communist  and  non-Communist.  need  access  to  our  markets, 
our  technology,  our  capital,  and  our  management  skills  They  are  looking  to  us  toi  leader 
ship  in  solving  the  central  issues  in  the  North-South  economic  dialogue  With  economies 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  health  of  the  US  economy.  Asian  countries  aic  watching  with  con 
cem.  bordering  on  alarm,  our  apparent  inability  to  curb  energy  consumption  and  devise  a 
national  energy  policy 

Wa  exaggerate  the  trust  the  governments  ot  Asia  put  in  our  commitments,  and  are 
mistaken  and  patronizing  in  our  judgment  that  they  will  turn  toward  the  Communist 
powers  it  this  trust  is  dissipated.  The  leaders  ot  Asia  are  sophisticated,  perceptive  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  American  political  scene,  and  are  represented  in  Washington  by  highly 
skilled  diplomats.  They  see  in  our  open,  often  indecently  exposed  political  process  how 
our  foreign  policy  decisions  are  made.  They  have  come  to  recognize  that  we  cannot 
make  unqualified,  unconditional,  permanent  undertakings,  that  there  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  a  living,  constantly  renewing  sense  of  shared  values,  in¬ 
terests.  and  objectives  to  give  substance  to  an  undertaking  to  go  to  war  in  another  na¬ 
tion's  defense.  Asian  leaders  accept  these  limitations  and  are  conducting  their  policies 
accordingly. 

These  same  leaders  are  equally  sophisticated  obseiveis  ot  Russian  and  v'hmese 
communism  Many  of  them  weie  Marxists  in  then  younger  days  They  have  long  since 
decided  that  the  Soviet  model  tor  social  organization  is  unacceptable  Soviet  military 
power,  while  understood  and  respected,  does  not  at  then  distance  horn  it  intimidate 
They  are  strong  enough  and  confident  enough  to  see  no  need  to  accommodate  them 
selves  to  either  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 

It  we  define  American  influence  as  the  capacity  ot  the  Ametican  viovemment  to 
aftect  the  actions  and  orientations  of  foreign  governments.  Amencun  mtluence  has 
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undeniably  declined  in  Asia.  The  traditional  instruments  of  economic  and  military  assis¬ 
tance  programs  have  not  been  effective,  and  we  have  seen  that  a  military  presence,  while 
it  may  bring  other  benefits,  is  a  net  consumer — not  a  producer — of  influence  The  voting 
patterns  of  the  ASEAN  members  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  other  inter¬ 
national  fora  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  United  States  are  instructive.  There  is  little  in 
this  record  to  indicate  which  of  these  five  countries  are  allies  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  protected  by  US  troops  and  bases,  which  are  recipients  of  grants,  economic  or  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  or  both,  and  which  are  none  of  the  above. 

AMERICAN  AND  WESTERN  INFLUENCES  IN  ASIA 

In  a  larger  sense,  however,  American  influence  in  Asia  has  never  been  greater.  It  is 
so  pervasive  and  widespread  that  we  do  not  notice  it.  The  politico-military  dimension  has 
over  the  past  30  years  tended  to  dominate  our  thinking  about  Asia  Many  of  us  have  ig¬ 
nored  or  condescended  to  the  cultural  dimension,  seeing  it  as  a  desirable  but  peripheral 
and  dispensable  embellishment  to  our  foreign  relations.  Yet  in  these  three  decades  the 
cultural  impact  of  the  United  States  has  been  profound. 

The  non-Communist  countries  of  Asia  have  adopted  to  a  substantial  degree  our  mix¬ 
ed  public-private  approach  to  national  development.  The  technocrats  that  make  most  of 
the  key  government  decisions  have  been  trained  in  our  universities. 

Asian  business  and  industry  are  directed  more  and  more  by  men  trained  in  American 
management  techniques  at  Harvard,  Wharton,  and  Harvard's  offshoot,  the  Asian  Institute 
of  Management  in  Makati,  the  Philippines. 

The  universal  use  of  English  as  the  language  of  science,  business,  diplomacy,  and 
the  arts  links  Asia  to  our  communication  system.  The  Asian  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  published  in  Hong  Kong,  is  on  the  breakfast  tables  of  the  Asian  government  and 
business  elites. 

Our  social  values,  and  our  definitions  of  the  good  life,  have  been  widely  adopted. 
Anyone  who  has  sat  in  the  rush-hour  traffic  in  Bangkok,  Manila,  Kuala  Lumpur,  or  Jakarta 
will  question  Asia's  wisdom  in  following  us  in  our  infatuation  with  the  motorcar,  and  much 
of  the  corruption  in  Asia  has  been  encouraged  by  a  desire  to  acquire  the  amenities  of  the 
American  lifestyle.  But  for  good  or  ill,  many  of  the  elements  of  our  popular  culture  have 
taken  firm  root.  Our  political  ideals  are  not  widely  practiced,  but  the  governments  of  Asia 
pay  tribute  to  them  by  holding  elections  and  calling  themselves  democracies. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  economic  and  trade  link.  As  we  have  noted  above,  the 
nations  of  Asia  must  have  access  to  our  markets,  technology,  and  capital. 

The  actions  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  its  failures  to  act,  will  continue  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  Asia.  Many  of  its  leaders  are  convinced  that  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  we  can  make  to  regional  stability  is  through  economic,  trade,  and  investment 
decisions  that  will  encourage  the  growth  of  their  economies.  They  are  polite  about  our 
self-assigned  task  of  stabilizing  the  power  equilibrium,  but  they  believe  that  in  most 
respects  thay  can  handle  this  job  themselves. 

Beyond  the  range  of  government  action,  however,  broader  and  more  fundamental 
cultural  influences  will  be  acting,  and  these  we  will  not  be  able  to  manipulate  or  change 
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MOBILIZATION  AND  SURGE  POTENTIAL 
IN  THE  NUCLEAR  AGE 

An  examination  of  the  assumption  that  mobilization  and  surge  poten¬ 
tial  in  the  nuclear  age  are  irrelevant  in  strategic  nuclear  war.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  contrary  assumption  that  an  assured  destruction  capability  by 
the  superpowers  lends  credence  to  increased  threats  of  conventional 
wars  and  increased  reliance  on  mobilization  potential.  An  assessment  of 
the  importance  of  surge  and  mobilization  potential  to  national  security  in 
the  decade  ahead. 
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PANEL  4  SUMMARY 
Mobilization  And  Surge  Potential  In  The  Nuclear  Age 

Leslie  Bray 
Harry  Ennis 

The  task  of  Panel  4  may  have  been  somewhat  more  specific  than  that  given  to  the 
other  panels,  in  that  it  was  asked  to  examine  the  assumption  that  mobilization  and  surge 
potential  in  the  nuclear  age  are  largely  irrelevant  in  strategic  nuclear  war. 

Secondly,  the  panel  was  tasked  to  examine  the  contrary  assumption  that  assured 
destruction  capability  by  the  superpowers  lends  credence  to  increased  threats  of  con¬ 
ventional  war  and  increased  reliance  on  mobilization  potential. 

Finally,  the  panel  was  to  assess  the  importance  of  mobilization  and  surge  potential 
to  national  security  in  the  decade  ahead. 

There  was  an  early  consensus  on  the  answers  to  these  specific  questions 
Panelists,  therefore,  found  themselves  discussing  questions  of  somewhat  more  immedi¬ 
ate  interest,  such  as:  What  is  the  shape  of  our  current  mobilization  program'?  What  are 
some  of  the  requirements  that  should  structure  the  shape  o'  the  US  mobilization  program 
both  now  and  in  the  decade  ahead"? 

The  initial  focusing  of  attention  on  the  issue  of  comparative  mobilization  potential 
was  provided  by  Dr.  Norman  Friedman's  paper,  "Surge  Mobilization:  The  United  States 
Versus  the  Soviet  Union."  Dr.  Friedman  contended  that  each  nation  adheres  to  a 
mobilization  policy  which  mirrors  its  national  political  and  economic  style.  The  Soviet 
Union  favors  a  "manpower"  mobilization  concept,  in  which  a  steady-state  and  relatively 
high  output  of  military  equipment  is  maintained  in  peacetime.  When  needed,  troops,  pre¬ 
viously  trained  for  the  most  part,  are  integrated  with  this  huge  stockpile  of  equipment 
and  the  nation  is  ready  for  war.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  strive  for  a 
large  peacetime  stockpile  of  military  equipment,  but  rather  relies  upon  its  innate  in¬ 
dustrial  potential  to  mobilize  rapidly  for  war. 

Each  of  the  mobilization  philosophies  has  its  weaknesses.  The  difficulty  the  USSR 
would  have  in  expanding  rapidly  its  conservative,  perpetual  'guns  and  butter"  economy 
is  often  overlooked  Conversely,  the  threat  of  precipitous  nuclear  war  vitiating  the 
viability  of  the  US  approach  to  mobilization  is  often  improperly  overstated.  However,  the 
systemic  differences  between  the  two  approaches  suggest  a  strong  imperative  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  prototype  a  family  of  readily  producible  military  equipment 
to  provide  an  early,  high-quantity  input  to  the  materiel  inventory.  The  second  discussion 
paper,  on  Peacetime  Industrial  Production  Expansion,  was  prepared  by  students  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Dr  John  Ellison 
and  Dr,  John  Eley.  This  paper  provided  a  compendium  of  commercial  industrial  opinions 
on  measures  the  government,  in  cooperation  with  industry,  could  take  to  enhance 
peacetime  defense  production  expansion. 

Despite  its  considerable  experience,  expertise,  and  interest  in  the  subject  of 
modernization  and  surge,  the  panel  very  early  encountered  a  definitional  problem  that 
hampered  ability  to  examine  the  issues  adequately.  The  terms  "mobilization  and  '  surge 
meant  significantly  different  things  to  different  members  of  the  panel,  in  terms  of  the  level 
of  effort,  the  timing  requirements  for  expanded  capacity,  as  well  as  the  scenario  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  sorts  of  considerations. 
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To  some,  "mobilization  implied  a  massive  World  War  II -type  program,  consisting  ot 
all-out  industrial  expansion  and  plant  construction,  curtailment  of  civilian  consumption, 
and  conversion  of  civilian  production  facilities  Such  requirements  would  structure  the 
shape  of  our  mobilization  program  both  now  and  in  the  decade  ahead  Associated  with 
this  view  was  the  scenario  of  a  large-scale,  NATO  versus  Warsaw  Pact  Conventional 
conflict,  creating  high  consumption  and  loss  rates  of  equipment  and  people  and  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

To  others,  "mobilization"  implied  Korean-type  conflict,  with  very  limited  civilian 
sector  conversion,  limited  manpower,  and  force  structure  increases  Still  others  thought 
of  "mobilization"  as  those  actions  necessary  to  fi^jly  equip  and  sustain  our  military  forces 
(Active,  Guard.  Reserve)  to  carry  out  the  current  range  of  contingency  war  plans,  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  declared  mobilization  or  a  declared  national  emergency 

A  DEFENSE  EXPANSION  MATRIX 

There  were  similar  differences,  although  not  quite  so  severe,  on  the  definition  and 
meaning  o(  "surge  It  was  necessary  to  devise  a  way  of  examining  the  br^ad  subject  of 
defense  expansion  using  a  generally  acceptable  and  consistent  terminology  The  term 
"defense  expansion  was  used  illustratively  to  represent  all  types  and  degrees  of 
mobilization  and  surge,  covering  all  ranges  of  levels  of  effort — timing  as  well  as 
scenarios  The  panel  considered  defense  expansion  in  this  broad  sense  by  developing  a 
three-dimensional  matrix  (see  Figure  1). 

Percentage  increases  to  the  Department  ot  Oetense  budget  constituted  one  major 
variable  in  identifying  the  desired  magnitude  of  increased  capability.  Obviously,  this 
refers  to  budgetary  increases  to  implement  the  required  increases,  not  the  yearly,  nor¬ 
mal,  budget  programming  actions  which  may  be  necessary  to  attain  the  capability  and  the 
posture  to  actually  implement. 

The  panel  looked  at  increases  in  three  general  categories:  a  zero  to  50  percent  In¬ 
crease  in  the  DOD  budget,  which  panelists  felt  would  approximately  double  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  selected  items:  a  50  to  100  percent  increase,  which  would  provide  from  2  to  4 
times  the  productive  capacity  of  our  major  items:  and  a  1 00  to  1 ,000  percent  Increase, 
representing  4  to  40  times  current  production  levels 

The  second  dimension  and  variable  of  the  matrix  obviously  concerns  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  achieve  this  expansion.  The  time  periods  selected  were  zero  to  6  months,  a  6- 
to  18-month  period,  and  an  18-  to  48-month  period 

The  third  dimension  of  the  matrix  reflected  three  general  functional  areas  of  expan¬ 
sion:  industrial  actions;  manpower  actions,  both  military  and  industrial;  and  civil  assets 
which  could  be  taken  over  and  used  to  meet  defense  requirements.  Using  this  matrix,  the 
panel  was  then  able  to  picture  previous  expansion  programs,  such  as  those  associated 
with  the  Berlin  buildup.  Korean  war.  Vietnam  conflict,  and  the  1 973  Middle  East  war;  the 
panel  was  also  able  to  picture  possible  future  scenarios  which  might  require  defense  ex¬ 
pansion 

The  panel  could  also  use  this  matrix  to  compare  the  features  of  the  current  DOD  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  program  with  some  other  efforts  From  this  type  of  examination  it 
was  apparent  that  the  scenarios  or  programs  which  fit  into  either  of  those  first  two  levels 
of  increased  DOD  budget — either  up  to  50  percent  or  a  50  to  100  percent  increase — 
would  affect  primarily  the  Defense  Department  or  the  defense  sector  of  the  US  economy 
Current  DOD  programs,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  ammunition  activities, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  Panel  4.  fit  very  neatly  within  these  two  levels  of  expansion, 
which  were  generally  identified  as  DOD  surge  capability 
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I  ho  p.iin'l  then  looked  at  other  sconar  ms  .mil  pievious  programs  lit  Imp  into  Ihi*  Ihml 
level  ol  OOP  budget  increases  tiom  100  to  t  .000  percent  Such  programs  obviously 
would  have  .1  maior  impact  upon  civilian  ptoduchon  and  othoi  sodois  ol  oui  economy 
World  War  II  had  such  an  impact,  and  in  some  panelists  minds,  an  extended  NAIO  con 
volitional  war  scenario  would  probably  tit  to  some  degree  in  the  same  category 

I  he  panel  noted  with  interest  that  a  previous  study  ol  mobilization  and  sut  go  by  the 
[Intense  Science  Hoard  recommended  a  two  slot'  action  plan  to  impiove  eunent 
mobilization  and  surge  capabilities  Step  I  concentrated  on  surge  activities  within  tile 
LlOt)  which  were  generally  consistent  with  the  matrix  the  panel  used  to  describe  those 
lust  two  levels  ol  activity  I  he  Step  recommendations  ot  the  Oetense  Science  Hoard 
(which,  incidentally,  have  not  boon  implemented)  also  til  very  closely  within  the  thud 
categoiy  ot  the  civilian  conversion  characteristics 

DEFENSE  EXPANSION  SCENARIOS  AND  CANDIDATE  PROGRAMS 

Next,  the  panel  examined  possible  scenarios  and  candidates  lot  inclusion  in  a 
defense  expansion  piogiam  (See  table  I  I  the  panel  produced  an  illustrative  tango  ol 
plausible  inter  vent  ion  seenai  ios  whei  e  US  lor  cos  might  in  the  next  decade  have  to  be  in 
volved.  oi  even  US  client  ton  es  and  the  impact  ol  that  type  ol  soenano  on  mobilization 
and  surge 

The  pano!  also  wanted  to  look  at  a  "NATO-first"  situation,  that  is.  a  situation  in 
which  conventional  war  is  confined  to  the  NATO-Europe  region.  Some  of  our  panelists 
held  the  view  that  this  would  be  a  worst-case  situation  so  that,  it  we  had  an  adequate 
mobilization  and  planning  capability  to  take  care  of  a  NATO-first  scenario,  that 
capability  would  satisfy  a  full  and  broad  range  of  situations 

the  panel  also  discussed  a  NAIO  last"  situation  in  which  conventional  wai  hi  oho 
out  in  NATO  t-urope  following  convonlion.il  conlliel  in  some  othoi  area  of  the  woild 
peihaps  the  Middle  I  ast  I'eisian  Gull  legion  Some  panelists  toll  that  in  such  a  situation, 
even  with  an  expanded  mobilization  program,  the  United  Stales  would  need  lo  be  ex 
ponding  and  consuming  mater  i.i  Is  at  such  a  i  ale  lli.it  it  would  tind  it  so!  I  at  a  genet  al  disad 
vantage  relative  to  the  Soviets  the  problem  would  tie  paitieuluilv  acute  it  the  Soviets 
were  able  lo  use  proxy  lori  es  while  the  United  States  had  to  involve  its  own  forces  Hv 
the  time  NAIO  activation  took  place  in  such  a  scenario.  ..ome  argued,  the  United  States 
would  find  ilsell  relatively  worse  oil  with  inspect  to  Soviet  mdustiial  piepaiedness 
measures  than  d  might  conceivably  be  in  a  NAIO  lust  situation 

the  panel  also  considered  nuclear  activities,  although  pievious  mobilization  efforts 
had  been  highly  onented  toward  those  requirements  imposed  by  conventional  conlliel 
Other  scenarios  oonsideied  were  nuclear  war  mfboi/f  previous  conventional  warlare. 
arid  also  nuclear  requirements  alter  a  conventional  war .  tor  eithei  an  all  out  sti  ike  oi  lor 
repeated  attacks  t  as!  in  the  i align  ot  illustrative  scenarios,  the  panel  looked  al  a  crisis 
situation  in  a  piew.u  situation  in  which  mobilization  competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  begin  to  occur 

Along  with  tins  range  ol  scenarios,  the  panel  attempted  to  develop  an  illustrative  list 
ill  (hose  sorts  ot  candidates  that  would  lit  into  Hus  type  ol  piogiam  Most  pievious 
mobilization  surge  or  planning  had  locusnd  almost  entirely  upon  conventional  war  re 
guirements,  such  as  aucralt.  tanks,  and  guns 

the  panel,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  had  reached  an  early  consensus  tfi.it  planning 
preoccupied  with  a  NAK)  tirst.  World  War  II  Ivin-  scenario  was  too  rigid  and  potentially 
dangerous  Since  the  USSU  lias  become  adept  at  managing  mulbple  small  peripheral 
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Table  1.  Illustrative  Range  of  Scenarios 

•  Intervention  or  Client  wars 

•  NATO-First  (big  war  starts  in  Europe) 

•  NATO-Last  (after  other  crises  and/or  limited  wars) 

•  Nuclear  First  (war  starts  with  nuclear  exchange) 

•  Nuclear  Later  (conventional  war  escalates) 

•  Mobilization  Competition  (prewar  or  nonwar  arms  race) 

wars,  it  was  suggested  that  the  wartime  experience  of  the  post-World  War  il  era  are  more 
characteristic  of  the  defense  expansion  environment  in  which  this  Nation  is  likely  to  find 
itself.  Such  "peacetime  "  scenarios  are  potentially  highly  erosive  of  our  expansion  advan¬ 
tage  and  require  innovative  contracting  and  procuring  techniques  (e  g  .  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements  to  expand  current  peacetime  production  which  include  providing  the 
wherewithal  to  do  so)  Dissenting  panelists,  however,  argued  that  a  single  "worst  case" 
scenario  helps  to  focus  expansion  attention  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  and  subsumes 
all  lesser  demanding  scenarios. 

Some  panelists  felt  we  ought  to  begin  now  to  look  at  strategic  forces,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  in  terms  of  the  impact  upon  our  industrial  capability  in  the  event  treaties 
are  abrogated  or  in  the  event  it  becomes  necessary,  in  some  sort  of  crash  program,  to  at¬ 
tain  an  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  capability. 

Closely  related  were  those  civil  defense  programs  which  might  be  considered  Cer¬ 
tainly.  conventional  forces  would  continue  to  have  a  major  input  into  a  mobilization 
program,  but  obviously  not  just  related  to  US  forces  alone  Some  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  allied  problem  and  the  involvement  in  some  way  of  our  allies'  intentions  and 
ability  to  provide  some  degree  of  industrial  support  for  themselves 

Manpower  is  certainly  a  factor  Military  manpower  has  always  been  a  factor  in 
mobilization  Certainly,  industrial  manpower  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  should 

The  panel  probed  the  question  of  articulated  national  "mobilization  policy  to  find 
that,  although  a  policy  appears  to  exist  which  fosters  the  defense  expansion  capability, 
the  fiscal  support  has  proved  inadequate  to  either  maintain  a  sufficient  stockpile  of 
equipment  or  to  provide  for  the  defense  industrial  base  In  this  connection,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  a  constituency  for  support  of  higher  funding  authorizations  for  defense  ex¬ 
pansion  capability  can  only  be  won  by  presenting  the  appeals  in  a  politically  acceptable 
package  which  clearly  demonstrates  the  payoff  to  be  secured  by  the  creation  of  such  ex¬ 
pandability  Providing  standby  manufacturing  facilities  was  touted  as  a  low-cost,  high- 
payoff  measure  which  could  be  so  demonstrated 

Obviously,  the  panel  viewed  mobilization  or  defense  expansion  on  a  much  broader 
basis  than  it  has  been  traditionally  approached  Table  2  is  an  illus'.rative  list  of  areas  and 
programs  which  the  panel  generally  agreed  a  defense  expansion  effort  should  take  into 
consideration 
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Table  2.  Illustrative  Defense  Expansion  Candidates 

(Including  Allied  Participation) 

.  Political  Support 
.  Management/Planning  Organization 
.  Emergency  Funding 
.  Industrial  Base 
•  Manpower 
.  Military 
.  Industrial 

.  Conventional  Forces 
.  Strategic  Forces 
.  Adaption  of  Existing  Civil  Assets 
.  Foreign  Military  Sales 

SOME  CONCLUSIONS 

Based  upon  our  examination,  our  panel  arrived  at  a  consensus  on  the  following  con¬ 
clusions: 

First,  regarding  the  specific  assumptions  to  be  evaluated,  the  panel  found  the 
assumption  that  mobilization  and  surge  potential  in  the  nuclear  age  are  irrelevant  to 
strategic  nuclear  war  to  be  invalid  and  unrealistic  for  planning  purposes.  Similarly,  the 
assumption  of  assured  destruction  capability  by  the  superpowers  lends  credence  to  in¬ 
creased  threats  of  conventional  war.  An  increased  reliance  on  mobilization  potential  is, 
therefore,  valid  and  represents  a  realistic  planning  process. 

The  importance  of  mobilization  and  surge  potential  to  national  security  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  in  recent  years,  whether  we  have  responded  to  it  or  not,  and  will  undoubtedly 
assume  even  greater  importance  in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  current  industrial  mobilization  program  does  not  reflect  the  focus  and  emphasis 
of  management  nor  of  funding  levels  necessary  for  an  effective  program. 

It  is  no  longer  clear  that  the  US  defense  expansion  capability  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  mobilization  period  of  less  than  5  years  duration. 

A  defense  expansion  program  should  consider  a  much  wider  range  of  possible  can¬ 
didates  than  simply  conventional  warfare.  The  panel  felt  that  the  program  should  include 
a  broad  portfolio  of  plausible  scenarios,  rather  than  focusing  on  any  single  scenario  as 
the  most  likely  or  worst  case. 

The  panel  felt  a  need  for  considerable  further  study  and  investigation,  to  define  the 
critical  variables  affecting  our  ability  to  respond  to  a  range  of  scenarios;  to  identify  the 
payoffs  of  different  options  and  alternatives,  to  improve  our  capability  to  respond;  and  to 
examine  the  degree  of  foreign  dependence  that  has  crept  into  our  industrial  base  and 
assess  whether  or  not  that  industrial  base  is  a  reliable  source  of  supply.  In  that  regard, 
the  panel  felt  that  because  of  the  function  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  it  would  be  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  conduct  an  examination  of 
some  of  these  issues 

Even  In  the  limited  time  available  to  our  panel,  there  was  an  intuitive  judgment  by 
the  panel  that  significantly  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  a  defense  expansion 
program  and  preparedness  actions,  and  this  probably  will  involve  a  significant  level  of 
effort. 
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The  second  sort  of  intuitive  judgment  was  that  the  results  of  further  studies  v.ill  pro¬ 
bably  indicate  the  need  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  quantity  rather  than  quality  in  future 
defense  expansion  actions  For  example,  if  may  be  necessary  to  consider  designing  and 
developing  prototype  equipment  and  systems  in  order  to  achieve  the  producibility 
necessary  to  have  the  numbers  which  may  be  required  for  these  types  of  scenarios 

Simply  again,  the  level  of  sophistication  and  complexity  in  our  current  modern 
weapons  systems  are  such  that  you  simply  cannot  get  there  from  here  in  the  time  period 
required  to  respond  to  some  of  the  scenarios  posited 

The  panel  believes  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  arms  control  implications 
of  these  types  of  activities  and  consideration  given  to  the  political  realities  involved  in 
establishing  such  a  comprehensive  program 

PANEL  4  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Panel  4  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1 .  Management  support  for  defense  expansion  matters  should  be  strengthened  and 
focused  much  more  sharply  than  they  are  at  the  present  time 

2.  As  an  issue  of  increasing  importance  in  the  next  decade,  detense  expansion 
planning  or  mobilization,  and  particularly  those  preparedness  actions  which  must  be 
taken  now  to  attain  the  posture  necessary  to  move  forward  with  implementing  the  plans, 
should  be  considered  an  essential  element  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  defense  planning, 
and  not  treated  solely  as  a  specialized  program. 

3.  Additional  investigations  and  studies  should  be  undertaken  to  provide  the  basis 
for  devising  such  an  improved  comprehensive  defense  expansion  program— and  again, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  those  preparedness  actions  which  should  be  programmed 
and  budgeted  in  normal,  peacetime  budget  actions,  in  order  to  attain  the  capability  and 
prepare  for  mobilization  decisions 

The  panel  ended  deliberations  with  a  general  consensus  that  our  primary  potential 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  has  been  partially  mobilized  for  a  number  of  years 

Further,  the  Soviet  Union  is  already  well  ahead  of  us  in  several  areas,  particularly  in 
production  capacity  and  the  ability  to  convert  to  a  mobilization  mode. 

Finally,  the  time  has  come  to  initiate  positive  actions  to  redress  the  situation  in 
favor  of  the  United  States 
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PANEL  4  PAPER: 

Surge  Mobilization:  The  United  States  Versus  The 

Soviet  Union 

Norman  Friedman 

In  an  important  sense,  the  capacity  to  mobilize  is  a  measure  not  only  of  total  national 
economic  strength,  but  also  of  the  social  and  economic  system  underlying  that  strength 
Thus,  the  comparison  of  US  and  Soviet  mobilization  potentials  is  a  comparison  of  our 
relatively  anarchic  economic  system  with  the  Soviets'  highly  planned  one,  of  our  civil- 
based  s  ~-tem  with  the  Soviets'  largely  military-oriented  production  system.  The  common 
wisdom  is  that  since  the  Soviet  Union  can  already  pour  out  a  flood  of  tanks,  military 
aircraft,  and  missiles,  surely  matters  will  only  worsen  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  triggering 
true  mobilization  On  the  other  hand,  we  seem  ill  able  to  afford  even  enough  weapons  to 
arm  our  understrength  field  forces.  Our  allies  do  even  worse.  Only  rarely  does  anyone 
point  out  the  paradox  that  nations  with  over  twice  the  net  national  product  of  the  Soviet 
Union  appear  unable  to  afford  matching  forces 

SOME  GENERAL  DISTINCTIONS 

It  is  useful  to  begin  with  some  distinctions  Mobilization  is  a  means  of  rapidly  alter¬ 
ing  the  active  military  strength  of  the  state.  For  example,  before  1914  mobilization  meant 
calling  up  reservists  to  fill  out  the  ranks  of  cadre  units;  much  the  same  process  is  clearly 
envisaged  by  the  Soviets  for  their  Category  2  and  3  divisions  With  the  increasing 
automation  of  warfare,  the  industrial  component  of  mobilization  becomes  more  and  more 
important.  For  example,  some  modern  weapons  demand  almost  no  training:  in  a  European 
war,  which  would  have  the  longer  lead  time,  the  training  of,  say,  German  militia  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  antitank  guided  weapons?  In  the  sense  to  be  used  here,  industrial 
mobilization  is  an  attempt  to  increase  military  production  rapidly.  In  the  mobilized  state  of 
the  economy,  this  increased  rate  is  sustained.  In  many  scenarios,  mobilization  may  pre¬ 
cede  war  and  an  efficient  mobilization  may  even  have  such  deterrent  effects  as  to  prevent 
a  long  crisis  from  leading  to  war.  The  question  is  then  whether  the  mode  to  be  adopted  in 
the  event  war  is  accepted  (or,  for  that  matter,  the  mode  to  be  adopted  in  the  context  of  an 
ongoing  war),  is  inevitable. 

There  is  another  type  of  mobilization,  the  classic  one  employed  almost  universally 
before  1 91 4:  manpower  mobilization.  In  this  form,  a  national  manpower  pool  is  maintained 
by  conscription  and  the  consequent  creation  of  trained  reserves.  Military  equipment  is 
produced,  not  to  arm  merely  the  standing  forces  but  rather  to  arm  the  reserves  as  well:  a 
major  element  of  national  military  potential,  then,  is  the  stockpile  of  ready  equipment  and 
munitions.  The  rationale  for  a  manpower  mobilization  posture  is  the  belief  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  strategic  warning  to  mobilize  manpower;  and  alternatively,  that  warfighting 
requires  such  large  forces  that  it  is  impossible  to  support  them  in  peacetime  This  type  of 
mobilization  strategy  was  largely  abandoned  by  the  United  States  after  World  War  II, 
although  it  survives  in  skeletal  form  in  our  Reserve  and  National  Guard  forces.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  basic  Soviet  mobilization  mode,  and,  indeed,  well  accords  with  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  social  and  political  system 

Of  course,  such  considerations  are  of  little  moment  if  it  is  assumed  that  all  wars 
begin  essentially  without  warning  and  must  be  fought  within  a  few  hours  (or  days)  by 
standing  forces.  However,  it  may  be  argued  that  such  assumptions  are  unrealistic. 
Crises  generally  build  up  over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months,  and  the  resolve  shown  by 
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mobilization  decisions  may  be  extremely  useful  both  in  intra-crisis  deterrence  and  in 
stiffening  national  morale,  i.e.,  by  showing  a  state's  own  population  that  there  is  some 
worthwhile  action  to  be  taken  in  a  crisis. 

The  boosting  of  national  morale  may  be  extremely  important  in  an  extended  high- 
intensity  crisis  The  current  popular  view  of  war  as  doomsday  (and  preparation,  e  g.,  civil 
defense,  as  pointless)  would  seem  to  imply  a  breakdown  in  national  order  (not  to  mention 
morale!)  well  before  a  war  actually  began.  Some  mobilization  effort  during  the  crisis  tends 
to  involve  the  population  in  the  national  effort  in  a  positive  way,  and  to  reassure  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  something  is  indeed  being  done.  Incidentally,  this  is  one  way  to  read  the  Soviet 
civil  defense  program:  as  a  prewar  anti-panic  measure. 

The  assumption  that  wars  will  be  fought  only  by  standing  forces  only  encourages  us 
to  seek  military  economies  in  the  form  of  reduced  materiel  stockpiles.  These  stockpiles 
cannot  prove  adequate  when  faced  w'th  emergencies  other  than  the  cardinal  case  for 
which  they  were  designed.  For  example,  as  in  the  1973  Middle  East  war,  we  may  be 
forced  to  draw  down  those  stockpiles  below  even  the  limited  levels  currently  accepted; 
it  follows  that  some  limited  form  of  industrial  mobilization  is  necessary  to  regain  the  pre¬ 
viously  acceptable  standing  level  of  reserves  within  an  acceptable  time.  One  might  note, 
too,  that  the  rate  of  materiel  wastage  in  1973  suggests  that  our  current  estimates  of 
stockpile  levels  are  probably  unrealistically  low;  mobilization  preparations  are  a 
relatively  inexpensive  hedge  against  future  requirements  for  sudden  buildups  in  prewar 
crisis  situations. 

It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  mobilization  capacities  on  the  basis  of 
the  size  of  the  triggering  impulse  required;  clearly  this  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
cost  of  mobilization  in  economic  and  political  terms.  The  lower  the  cost  per  surge,  the 
easier  it  is  to  avoid  high  nonmobilized  production  rates  and  expensive  stockpiles, 
assuming  that  crisis  warning  is  generally  adequate.  A  side  benefit  of  a  mobilization  policy 
is  the  ability  to  channel  a  larger  proportion  of  defense  funds  into  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  avoiding  much  premobilization  production  of  obsolescing  equipment.  Clearly,  such 
a  policy  can  be  pushed  too  far,  into  the  realm  of  the  old  British  "Ten  Year  Rule,'  but  it  can 
be  valuable  nonetheless,  particularly  in  a  period  of  rapid  technological  change.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  important  to  distinguish,  in  industrial  mobilization,  between  relatively 
small  attempts  to  overcome  deficiencies  (such  as  the  US  increase  in  tank  production 
after  the  1 973  Middle  East  war,  or  the  "crash"  Minuteman  program)  and  very  large-scale 
efforts  (such  as  those  of  World  War  II). 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  MOBILIZATION 

Current  US  studies  of  competitive  mobilization  tend  to  focus  on  negative  details 
such  as  very  long  US  lead  times,  legislative  difficulties  in  arranging  production  "pools" 
such  as  were  so  useful  in  World  War  II,  and  the  economic  attrition  of  subcontractors  The 
United  States  is  coming  to  depend  increasingly  on  only  one  or  two  firms  in  each  major 
defense  category,  and  such  dependence  seems  ominous  at  best.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviets,  who  traditionally  think  in  terms  of  lengthy  wars  (in  which  industrial  mobilization 
is  useful)  write  about  special  efforts  to  ensure  conversion  of  civilian  production  lines, 
"cold"  lines  held  in  reserve,  and  the  like  The  approach  to  be  taken  here  is  more 
macroscopic.  An  historical  example  may  be  instructive 

In  1941  Japan  was  considering  the  decision  for  war  with  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  United  States  was  contemplating  war  with  Germany  and  probably 
Japan;  both  states  were  therefore  trying  to  estimate  US  industrial  war  potential  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  called  for  50,000  new  military  aircraft,  and  was  fold  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  He  called  for  a  70  percent  increase  in  naval  tonnage,  to  balance  the  possibility 
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that  Britain  might  be  knocked  out  of  the  war,  and  was  told  that  most  of  the  ships  would  not 
be  ready  before  1946,  if  then.  In  fact,  US  military  aircraft  production  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  1 00,000  per  year  by  1 943,  and  most  of  the  ships  of  the  70  percent  program  were 
in  combat  by  1943  or  1944. 

Ironically,  the  Japanese  estimate  was  far  more  accurate  than  our  own.  The 
Japanese  Total  War  Institute  based  its  work  on  the  gross  size  and  character  of  the  US 
economy,  and  assumed  a  highly  efficient  conversion  from  civil  to  military  production.  An 
important  element  of  the  Japanese  estimate  was  possibly  the  extent  to  which,  as  late  as 
1941,  the  depressed  US  economy  was  underutilizing  its  capacity,  but  it  is  interesting  that 
at  the  same  time  most  Americans  were  underestimating  their  own  economic  capacity.  For 
example,  an  important  element  of  industrial  mobilization  was  rail  transportation,  and  the 
railroads  had  been  allowed  to  run  down  very  badly  during  the  Great  Depression 
However,  as  early  as  1941  effective  rail  capacity  considerably  exceeded  prewar  esti¬ 
mates,  in  some  cases  by  orders  of  magnitude,  perhaps  partly  because  of  the  large  safety 
factors  originally  built  into  those  estimates 

SOVIET  MOBILIZATION  CAPABILITY  AND  THE  PLANNED  ECONOMY 

From  a  macroscopic  point  of  view,  the  essential  facts  about  Soviet  military  produc¬ 
tion  are  the  character  of  the  Soviet  political-economic  system  and  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
economy,  about  half  to  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  US  economy.  For  future  predictions, 
demographics  and  energy  seem  overwhelmingly  important.  All  of  these  factors  favor  the 
West. 

The  usual  image  of  the  Soviet  political  system  emphasizes  the  dictatorship  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  national  leadership:  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  can  easily  turn  their  economy 
in  any  desired  direction,  that  they  are  entirely  unconstrained  in  their  political  power. 
However,  this  image  omits  a  very  important  constraint.  Soviet  politics  is  directed  so 
completely  from  the  top  that  national  decisions  are  required  on  points  a  Westerner  might 
consider  relatively  trivial:  for  example,  the  Politburo  spends  a  good  part  of  its  time  debat¬ 
ing  the  censorship  of  particular  books  and  even  articles.  Staff  work  to  support  the  mass 
of  Politburo  decisions  is  at  best  spotty,  and  in  particular  there  must  be  many  conflicts  of 
priorities  which  are  never  well  resolved.  These  are  the  detailed  conflicts  which 
classically  bedevil  industrial  mobilization:  which  is  more  important,  the  production  of  ar¬ 
tillery  rockets  or  air-to-air  rockets?  Tank-landing  ships  or  infantry-landing  craft7 
Minesweepers  or  subchasers?  Interceptors  or  ground  attack  fighters?  Which  radars  are 
most  valuable?  Which  military  computers?  The  list  is  endless,  and  the  derisions  are  all 
difficult,  as  the  United  States  learned  when  it  mobilized  in  1940-1942. 

There  is  one  mobilization  measure  extremely  easy  to  order:  manpower  mobilization, 
which,  after  all.  is  the  primary  Soviet  concept  Manpower  call-up  requires  little  in  the  way 
of  priority  choices,  at  least  until  the  reservists  are  needed  in  combat  It  has  the  virtue  ol 
giving  the  Soviet  public  a  strong  sense  of  participation  in  the  crises,  without  frustrating 
delays  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  planned  Soviet  economy.  Moreover,  unlike  surge  pro¬ 
duction,  manpower  mobilization  of  trained  reservists  has  an  immediate  military  effect: 
efforts  at  surge  production  do  not.  One  might,  of  course,  add  that  the  flood  of  equipment 
produced  by  the  peacetime  Soviet  production  machine,  often  transferred  oversea.,.  pro¬ 
vides  the  potential  for  foreign  stockpiling  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Soviet  personnel.  At  the 
least  such  a  strategy  would  minimize  demands  on  a  Soviet  merchant  fleet  quite  unable  to 
operate  freely  in  wartime.  Personnel  can  be  moved  infinitely  more  easily  than  material— 
as  we  have  acknowledged  by  our  own  stockpile  efforts  in  Europe 

The  Soviet  leadership  can  resolve  upon  industrial  mobilization,  but  that  resolve,  at 
feast  initially,  will  produce  only  a  desire  in  every  factory  manager  to  produce  military 
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equipment  as  fast  as  possible.  It  will  not  resolve  allocation  problems  among  subcontrac¬ 
tors  (probably  in  electronics)  who  are  already  working  full  time  on  military  orders. 
Moreover,  it  will  not  resolve  the  problem  of  just  what  equipment  is  worth  producing. 

In  1941  this  kind  of  reallocation  problem  did  not  really  arise,  because  the  priorities 
were  quite  obvious  to  the  Soviets  The  mam  reallocation  occurred  when  Stalin  cancelled 
the  Soviet  naval  shipbuilding  program,  and  shifted  the  armor  and  specialized  steel  indus¬ 
tries  to  tank  production  There  were  only  a  few  models  of  tanks,  and  not  too  many  of  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft  Moreover,  all  models  embodied  technologies  very  close  to  those  of  the  civil 
sector  of  the  Soviet  economy  For  example,  a  tractor  factory  could  be  converted  to  tanK 
production,  as  could  an  engine  works  Soviet  aircraft  were  wooden,  and  consequently 
could  take  advantage  of  a  very  widespread  skill  in  the  economy 

The  “revolution  in  military  affairs"  which  produced  the  modern  Soviet  military  also 
destroyed  the  easy  correspondence  between  military  and  civilian  products  which  ob¬ 
tained  in  Stalin’s  time.  Moreover,  it  has  greatly  increased  the  range  of  military  products 
with  which  any  Soviet  mobilization  planner  must  cope:  just  like  the  United  States  of  1  942. 
the  Soviet  Union  is  confronted  with  a  vast  menu  of  potential  mobilization  production, 
possibly  without  any  clear  means  of  choosing,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  broad 
directive  every  factory  manager  can  easily  understand  The  more  complex  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  directive,  the  more  leeway  it  leaves  for  political  in-fighting  among  factory  managers, 
and  the  longer  the  interval  between  the  mobilization  directive  and  effective  increases  in 
production 

This  kind  of  difficulty  is  symptomatic  of  the  character  of  Soviet  politics,  in  which  (in 
peacetime)  the  most  important  decisions  of  all  are  those  concerning  the  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  various  goods.  In  the  Soviet  system,  perhaps  the  chief  mass  constituency  is  the 
bureaucracy,  including  the  class  of  factory  managers.  Factory  managers  are  rated  on 
their  performance  compared  to  the  norms  set  in  the  National  Plans;  it  is  in  their  interest 
for  these  norms  to  be  well  within  their  capacities,  so  that  they  can  "overperform  and 
receive  bonuses.  Indeed,  for  them,  it  is  not  "guns  or  butter"  so  much  as  "guns  and  but¬ 
ter  A  mobilization  directive  is,  in  effect,  a  modification  of  the  National  Plan  Each 
manager  will  want  to  show  his  efficiency  in  fulfilling  the  necessarily  broad  national  direc¬ 
tive.  and  conflicts  will  be  inevitable  Note  that  in  view  of  the  ambiguity  of  priorities  given 
any  level  of  mobilization,  there  is  no  easy  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  Soviet  economy  currently  devotes  about  twice  as  large  a  share  of  its  net  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  military  as  does  our  own.  In  fact  this  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  most 
Soviet  RSD  efforts  are  devoted  to  military  purposes,  and  in  many  cases  (such  as 
electronics)  the  proportion  devoted  to  military  products  is  far  higher  than  the  average 
Very  crudely,  one  might  say  that  these  factors  suggest  the  absence  of  enormous 
reserves  of  "fat"  which  can  be  converted  in  a  crisis.  The  current  situation  differs 
markedly  from  1941,  for  example,  in  that  there  are  important  technologies,  most  notably 
electronics,  which  do  not  have  large  civilian  counterparts.  On  the  contrary,  in  1941.  the 
important  military  products  (such  as  tanks)  were  comparable  enough  to  important  civilian 
products  (e  g.,  railroad  locomotives)  for  plant  conversion  to  be  relatively  simple  We  can 
expect  this  situation  to  worsen  as  the  proportion  of  high  technology  in  weapons  systems 
increases 

Perhaps  a  better  way  to  express  the  current  Soviet  situation  is  to  note  that 
historically  the  Soviets  have  found  it  difficult  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  quality  control 

at  the  shop-floor  level.  Quality  control  is  currently  often  a  matter  of  rejecting  the  great 
bulk  of  the  parts  produced,  e  g,,  in  electronic  components.  These  parts  are  then  shunted 
into  the  civilian  market,  where  their  low  quality  (e  g  .  low  reliability)  is  presumably 
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acceptable  However,  such  a  practice  implies  that  conversion  to  military  production 
would  be  little  more  than  a  reduction  in  standards,  so  that  more  parts  might  be  accepted 
for  the  military.  Evidence  of  electronic  shortfalls  for  military  production  suggests  that, 
even  now,  this  particular  industry  is  running  at  full  capacity 

In  peacetime,  for  example,  the  Soviet  economy  appears  to  be  capable  of  producing 
warship  hulls  (which  do  not  require  the  most  rigorous  quality  control)  far  more  readily 
than  the  electronic  systems  for  which  those  hulls  were  designed;  it  is  common  for  Soviet 
naval  combatants  to  deploy  without  much  of  their  electronic  warfare  (EW)  equipment  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  without  their  big  antiship  or  antisubmarine  missiles.  Such  deficien¬ 
cies  are,  of  course,  far  more  difficult  to  observe  in  the  case  of  the  flood  of  Soviet  military 
aircraft,  but  one  cannot  but  suspect  a  similar  phenomenon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets 
seem  to  encounter  no  difficulties  at  all  in  producing  a  flood  of  effective  tanks,  or  in 
switching  truck  plants  between  production  of  military  and  civilian  trucks;  in  some  cases, 
this  latter  conversion  is  little  more  than  changing  the  number  of  powered  axles  and  the 
color  scheme  of  the  emerging  truck.  Tanks  and  trucks  are  the  types  of  item  decisive  in 
World  War  II,  and  essential  to  all  postwar  Soviet  land  tactical  concepts;  however,  with 
the  rise  of  microelectronics  and  "smart '  weapons,  such  items  may  well  become  less  and 
less  important. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  have  also  been  able  to  produce  large  numbers  of  antiaircraft 
weapons  incorporating  sophisticated  guidance  systems,  but  one  suspects  that  this  kind 
of  production  <  ssentially  saturates  their  capacity  when  related  back  to  bottleneck  items 
such  as  guidance  radars  and  missile  electronics.  Strategic  weapons,  particularly  those 
requiring  multiple,  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's),  may  present 
similar  problems;  however,  the  Soviets  would  seem  to  benefit  greatly  from  the  large  size 
of  their  strategic  weapons,  which  relaxes  constraints  on  microelectronic  components 

Behind  the  Soviet  production  machine  is  a  highly  planned  economy  controlled  by  a 
powerful  bureaucracy.  Such  centralized  control  can  be  read  two  ways:  first,  it  means  that 
there  will  be  no  consumer  protest  (or  at  least  no  effective  protest)  in  the  event  of  a 
mobilization  decision,  factories  will  Simply  carry  out  their  conversion  plans.  However, 
there  is  a  second,  more  important  meaning.  Planning  requires  an  effort  to  coordinate  each 
plant  with  each  of  its  suppliers,  to  work  out  in  advance,  for  example,  transportation 
schedules  for  subcomponents  and  finished  parts.  Subcontractors  have  no  responsibility 
to  their  "customers,"  but  only  to  the  State  Planning  organization,  GOSPLAN  Any  shifts  in 
an  ongoing  plan  would  have  chaotic  consequences,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
First  Law  of  Bureaucracy  is  "don  t  make  waves.”  It  follows  that,  first,  GOSPLAN  is  un¬ 
comfortably  aware  that  the  first  consequence  of  a  mobilization  decision  will  be  chaos 
rather  than  increased  production.  Second,  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  will  be  relatively 
resistant  to  a  limited  mobilization  decision. 

In  fact,  in  progressing  from  one  Five  Year  Plan  to  the  next,  the  bureaucracy  will 
almost  certainly  prefer  to  retain  as  many  features  of  the  last  Plan  as  possible,  if  only  to 
simplify  the  complex  task  of  coordination.  Moreover,  an  important  feature  of  bureaucratic 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  that  factory  managers  are  regarded  in  proportion  to  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  fulfilling  the  (numerical)  targets  set  for  them  by  the  Plan  They  resist  changes 
either  in  targets  or  in  product,  and  thus  provide  an  important  source  of  inertia,  retarding 
major  shifts  in  weapon  system  design.  Not  that  the  managers  can  outweigh  the  Polit¬ 
buro — far  from  that.  Rather,  in  a  highly  centralized  system  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  so 
many  decisions  must  be  made  specifically  at  the  top  that  in  many  cases  it  is  far  easier 
merely  to  continue  with  a  past  decision  than  to  reexamine  it  The  Soviet  Kashin  class 
destroyer  and  the  MiG-25  fighter  are  examples  of  systems  retained  in  production  long 
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after  requirements  had  changed  radically  They  are,  then,  mute  evidence  of  the  resistance 
of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  to  shifts  in  design;  it  is  easier  for  the  military  to  accept  num¬ 
bers  than  to  quibble  over  design  details 

One  might  extend  this  kind  of  argument  further  Again  and  again,  in  descriptions  of 
the  Soviet  political  system,  one  finds  the  comment  that  stability  is  to  be  sought  above  all 
else — stability  in  jobs,  in  the  annual  goals  to  be  set,  in  the  array  of  organizations,  and  in 
their  size.  In  this  sense,  stability  is  assured  by  the  retention  in  production  of  existing 
designs,  using  existing  types  of  subcomponents. 

One  concludes,  then,  that  from  a  Soviet  point  of  view  it  is  best  not  to  attempt 
serious  industrial  mobilization  in  anything  short  of  the  most  intense  crisis:  better  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  high  steady  rate  and  to  stockpile  materiel  for  a  massive  manpower  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  since  the  immediate  effect  of  any  mobilization  decision  is  almost  inevitably  gross 
inefficiency  and  perhaps  even  a  serious  loss  of  production. 

In  fact,  perceived  Soviet  behavior  fits  this  conclusion  The  Soviet  defense  industry 
produces  a  flood  of  materiel,  so  massive  that  military  exports  on  a  very  large  scale  ap¬ 
pear  to  present  almost  no  cost  to  the  Soviet  economy;  those  exported  tanks,  guns, 
aircraft,  and  ships  would  have  to  be  produced  anyway,  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  production 
and  thereby  keep  factory  managers  and  their  superiors  happy.  This  kind  of  behavior  is  not 
rational  by  Western  standards,  but  one  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  politics  of  industrial 
production  are  far  more  important  to  the  Soviets  than  to  Western  officials,  and  that  there 
is  little  or  no  counterbalancing  force  of  public  opinion  in  the  Soviet  Union  demanding 
more  consumer  goods  The  only  real  counterbalances  to  military  production  are  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  capital  investment  (both  in  R&D  and  in  production  plants  to  produce  new 
models) 

This  situation  may  change  in  the  near  future,  as  demography  reduces  the  skilled 
work  force  and  as  European  resources,  particularly  those  involved  in  energy  production, 
are  exhausted.  As  energy  resources  dwindle,  the  Soviets  will  have  to  turn  more 
energetically  to  Siberia;  but  the  opening  of  Siberian  resources  is  heavily  capital-  and 
labor-intensive,  and  so  must  reduce  total  production  resources  available  for  military  pro¬ 
duction,  not  to  mention  military  manpower.  Current  Soviet  tactics,  for  example,  in  a  Euro¬ 
pean  land  war.  depend  upon  the  availability  of  great  masses  of  men  and  tanks.  The  tanks 
already  exist,  but  the  men  must  be  replenished  from  a  shrinking  manpower  pool  As  this 
pool  diminishes,  the  current  Soviet  approach  of  manpower  mobilization  may  become  less 
and  less  attractive,  and  the  Soviets  may  be  driven  toward  the  nonmobilization  concepts 
first  advanced  in  the  United  States  soon  after  1 945  (or,  alternatively,  Krushchev  s  radical 
views  circa  1960)  in  which  wars  are  perceived  as  short,  sharp,  nuclear  exchanges 

MOBILIZATION  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  WESTERN  ECONOMIES 

Western  economies  present  a  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are. 
on  the  whole,  unplanned,  and  in  effect  Western  nations  are  willing  to  accept  consider¬ 
able  unemployment  and  economic  distress  at  the  price  of  flexibility  and  competition. 
This  is  not  to  make  a  virtue  of  hardship,  but  rather  to  distinguish  the  Western  from  the 
Soviet  case.  In  the  Soviet  case,  stability  of  the  work  force  is  sought  at  all  levels,  partly 
because  the  political  status  of  any  bureaucrat  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  size  of 
the  work  force  under  him.  In  the  West,  however,  even  those  states  which  have  govern¬ 
ment-monopolized  weapons  industries  retain  a  substantial  measure  of  competition,  and 
are  willing  to  expand  and  contract  such  enterprises  largely  on  economic  grounds. 
Moreover,  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  West  few  people  expect  the  Stale  to  provide  them 
with  jobs  fosters  a  mobility  attuned  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  various  sectors  of  the 
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economy,  e  g.,  arms  production.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  at  present  prosperous 
Westerners  are  far  less  willing  to  move  great  distances  to  defense  plants  than  were  the 
victims  of  the  Depression  (in  the  United  States)  in  1940-42 

The  Soviet  system  emphasizes  stability  and  full  (if  feather  bedding)  employment;  the 
State  controls  all,  guarantees  all  In  the  West,  by  way  of  contrast,  it  is  often  tacitly 
believed  that  the  smaller  the  government  the  better,  particularly  in  terms  of  taxation;  a 
Government  gains  popularity  by  reducing  its  expenditures,  and  gains  relatively  little  by 
Keeping  an  economically  inefficient  company  in  existence  as  a  mobilization  asset  The 
matter  of  avoiding  unemployment  as  a  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  major  firm  is. 
of  course,  another  matter.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  in  arms  production,  Western  governments 
tend  to  emphasize  the  virtues  of  limiting  expenditures:  it  is  easy  to  shut  down  production 
lines,  but  relatively  difficult  to  eliminate  either  a  production  line  or  an  unproductive 
Design  Bureau. 

In  particular,  Congresses  and  Parliaments  tend  generally  to  look  at  a  current  year  s 
production  order  only  in  terms  of  an  announced  stockpile  or  unit  equipment  goal,  and 
most  particularly  not  in  terms  of  the  maintenance  of  a  national  asset.  In  effect,  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  become  the  most  economical  means  of  maintaining  a  mobilization 
base,  though  often  entangled  in  political  problems.  Americans  may  recall  that  one  reason 
this  country  was  able  to  arm  so  rapidly  in  1941-42  was  the  very  large  production  base 
built  up  since  1939  to  service  British  and  French  orders  Moreover,  FMS  equipment  not 
yet  shipped  becomes  a  direct  mobilization  resource;  foreign  military  sales  are  far  more 
important  to  the  West  than  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  indigenous  Western  military  pro¬ 
duction  rates  are  so  much  lower 

One  might  say  that  Western  mobilization  policy  is  almost  to  assume  surge  produc¬ 
tion  is  a  viable  alternative  to  the  kind  of  steady-state  production  employed  by  the 
Soviets.  One  great  incentive  is  the  pervasive  feeling  in  Western  military  establishments 
that  production  at  any  one  time  of  a  large  stockpile  (an  inescapable  product  of  the  Soviet 
system  except  in  wartime)  would  preclude  new  production  for  some  considerable  time, 
this  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a  major  lesson  of  World  War  II 

The  West  enjoys  some  substantial  potential  advantages.  It  has  a  very  large  civilian 
sector  with  the  potential  for  conversion  to  military  uses.  In  particular,  there  is  a  massive 
electronics  industry,  only  a  small  proportion  of  which  is  currently  devoted  to  military  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  conversion  would  be  particularly  simple  or  pleasant,  but 
rather  that  the  raw  resource  is  present,  to  a  degree  not  at  all  apparent  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  might  add  that  the  average  level  of  civilian  production  quality  control  is  far 
better  suited  to  military  production  than  it  is  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  at  least  classically,  the  rough-and-tumble  economies  of  the  West  have 
been  fairly  amenable  to  sharp  changes  in  priorities,  as  long  as  those  changes  can  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  central  government.  There  are  the  same  problems  of  priorities  as  in  the 
Soviet  case,  but  the  more  decentralized  governmental  organizations  may  be  far  better 
adapted  to  resolving  many  of  the  issues  involved,  and  the  contractual  relations  between 
contractors  and  subcontractors  may  also  greatly  simplify  matters  In  particular,  there 
should  be  fewer  delays  as  individuals  seek  government  rulings  on  minor  points  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  current  Western  trends  suggest  that  this  societal  advantage  may  be  slipping 
away  rather  rapidly. 

In  effect,  Western  governments  should  find  it  easier  to  achieve  partial  materiel 
mobilization  in  crises  of  lesser  magnitude  than  those  required  to  trigger  Soviet  mobiliza¬ 
tions.  However,  the  Western  nations  have  avoided  the  kind  of  reserve  man¬ 
power/stockpile  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  result  that  they  may  find  themselves 
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badly  embarrassed  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  subtle  shift  from  the  situation  two 
decades  ago.  for  example,  is  traceable  to  the  decline  of  the  massive  stocks  left  over  by 
the  materiel  mobilization  of  World  War  II  in  the  West,  unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  military 
production  tends  to  go  in  great  spurts,  and  the  problem  is  always  twofold  While  the 
products  of  the  last  spurt  remain  serviceable  (or  at  least  apparently  serviceable),  it  is 
difficult  to  convince  governments  intent  on  economy  or  on  social  services  to  finance 
massive  replacements  Then,  when  the  existing  stocks  finally  become  obsolescent  or 
wear  out.  the  task  of  replacement  is  so  massive  as  to  be  daunting,  as  now 

It  is.  for  example,  rather  depressing  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  US  fleet  from  the 
mid-sixties  In  1965  the  great  bulk  of  US  warships,  other  than  the  most  powerful,  dated 
from  the  World  War  II  mobilization  They  were  wearing  out,  but  there  were  so  many  that 
replacement  would  have  consumed  several  years'  defense  budgets  For  example,  there 
were  about  200  old  destroyers  still  active  Even  at  its  most  optimistic  projection,  the 
Navy  could  not  hope  for  more  than  about  1 00  replacements — and  the  figure  of  200  did  not 
count  several  hundred  more  in  reserve,  for  mobilization  in  an  emergency  Ultimately  only 
the  30  Sfrruances  could  be  built,  and  now  we  are  down  to  a  far  more  austere  ship,  the 
Perry,  for  further  replacement  hulls 

In  this  case,  the  point  of  obsolescence  was  relatively  easy  to  fix:  the  ships  could  no 
longer  mount  modern  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  weapons,  particularly  the  LAMPS 
helicopter,  and  modernization  beyond  that  already  accomplished  appeared  impractical 
However,  in  most  cases  the  precise  point  of  obsolescence  is  difficult  to  specify,  so  that 
replacement  can  often  be  deferred  almost  indefinitely  The  Minuteman-MX  controversy  is 
a  case  in  point  There  is  particular  confusion  when  refurbishment,  as  in  the  B-52's,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  viable  These  are  cases  when  a  mobilization-like  response  is  indicated,  but 
there  is  no  external  political  crisis  to  justify  one.  only  a  continuing  Cold  War  and  the 
wearing-out  of  existing  stocks  of  equipment  The  lack  of  a  sharp  motivating  crisis  may 
tend  to  mask  the  relatively  low  mobilization  threshold  of  some  Western  economies  (par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  United  States)  in  this  type  of  case. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  US  AND  SOVIET  SURGE  POTENTIALS 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for  all  of  the  problems  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  encounter,  is  (at  present)  better  designed  than  the  West  to  achieve  mobilization  in 
an  emergency,  if  only  by  calling  up  large  numbers  of  reservists  for  whom  equipment 
already  exists.  Such  a  call-up,  if  sustained  for  very  long,  must  have  severe  consequences 
for  the  national  economy  as  a  whole,  and  is  not  to  be  attempted  lightly;  but  it  may  also 
provide  sufficient  manpower  for  a  large  European  war  The  time  scale  for  call-up  is  short 
enough  to  more  than  overcome  the  much  greater  industrial  potential  of  the  West 

On  the  other  hand,  during  a  long  period  of  tension  prior  to  a  war.  the  Western 
powers  may  well  be  in  a  position  to  impose  partial  industrial  mobilization  long  before  the 
Soviets  are  willing  to  impose  any  significant  mobilization  measures.  In  that  case,  the 
decisive  factor  may  well  be  the  ability  of  the  West  to  reproduce  existing  prototypes  in 
great  numbers — the  iron  law  of  industrial  mobilization  is  that  only  prototypes  already  in 
existence  can  be  mass  produced  Consequently,  it  is  important  that  the  West  either  make 
the  effort  to  design  and  build  specialized  "mobilization  weapons  "  beforehand  in  small 
numbers,  or  else  accept  the  much  smaller  numbers  of  the  high-quality  designs  which  can 
be  produced  currently 

Such  prototypes  are  generally  unpopular  within  the  military  because  they  are  not 
nearly  as  effective  (e  g  .  per  unit  size)  as  more  conventional  systems  They  are  relatively 
inexpensive  on  a  unit  basis  and  therefore  represent  a  temptation  (to  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment).  an  apparent  means  of  buying  defense  on  the  cheap  "  Moreover,  such  prototypes 
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are  generally  Inexpensive,  precisely  because  they  offer  more  modest  performance  than 
conventional  systems;  acceptance  of  these  degraded  standards  brings  into  question  the 
validity  of  the  conventional  ones  Consequently,  austere  systems  designed  for  mobiliza¬ 
tion  often  suffer  gold-plating;  the  single-purpose  F-16  air  superiority  fighter  is  a  good 
example  It  is  a  far  better  fighter  and  fighter-bomber  than  anyone  rightfully  expected,  but 
it  is  no  longer  the  austere  lightweight  originally  envisaged. 

The  A-tO  and  the  Perryhave  encountered  similar  fates.  In  at  least  the  Perry  s  case, 
some  of  the  austerity  has  been  so  extreme  that  military  value  has  been  compromised,  but 
this  was  recognized  by  the  designers,  who  made  provision  for  the  necessary  upgrade  In 
such  a  case,  alas,  austerity  is  soon  reduced  to  a  game  of  budgeting,  concerning  when  in 
the  service  life  of  a  system  it  will  at  least  be  fully  equipped  Thoroughgoing  mobilization 
design  should  be  far  more  than  "design  to  price,”  and  perhaps  it  should  make  more  (and 
more  daring)  use  of  standard  civilian  products,  especially  electronic  ones  After  all. 
quality  may  be  better  than  quantity  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  point  at  which  quantity 
becomes  decisive  One  would  hope  that  we  and  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point 

This  argument  can  be  carried  further  Together  with  the  new  materiel,  a  large 
number  of  personnel  will  have  to  be  drafted  and  trained  As  the  United  States  learned  in 
1941 ,  much  of  that  training  can  be  done  (at  firstl)  with  simulators — in  1941 ,  that  often 
meant  a  wooden  rifle,  but  the  principle  will  remain  the  same  Large-scale  simulation  using 
computers  is  now  a  possibility,  and  a  future  Western  mobilization  program  will  have  to 
take  training  into  account  In  addition,  it  may  be  important  to  be  able  to  field  some  equip¬ 
ment  as  yet  incomplete,  such  as  ships  without  some  of  their  sensors,  in  order  to  begin 
unit  training  despite  production  bottlenecks  The  very  flexible  Western  economies 
should  be  able  to  operate  in  this  manner — if  preparation  is  made  in  advance  If  it  is  not,  the 
Soviets,  despite  their  nearly  fatally  inept  economic  and  political  system,  will  achieve 
overwhelming  advantage,  and  their  short-war  strategy  will  prove  successful 

Western  potential  in  a  mobilization  competition  is  ultimately  overwhelming:  the 
question  is  how  rapidly  that  potential  can  be  reached.  It  would  appear  that  the  critical 
elements,  for  NATO,  are  a  combination  of  the  earliest  possible  triggering  of  low-level  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization,  and  a  means  of  prolonging  the  prewar  crisis  period  to  achieve 
maximum  developed  military  power  before  the  outbreak  of  what  may  well  be  a  very  short 
war.  Just  how  fast  mobilization  will  proceed  depends,  in  large  part,  on  preplanning  and 
on  the  existence  of  prototypes — neither  of  which  is  currently  much  in  evidence. 

Ai  present,  then,  in  principle  NATO  depends  on  its  ability  to  carry  out  an  industrial 
mobilization  which  makes  military  sense  only  if  there  is  (1 )  considerable  strategic  warn¬ 
ing  (circa  6  months)  or  (2)  standing  forces  sufficient  to  hold  a  Soviet  thrust  and  stretch 
out  the  war  until  mobilization  can  tell.  Unfortunately,  this  apparent  NATO  strategy  is  too 
often  merely  a  more  acceptable  formulation  of  NATO's  unwillingness  to  provide  large 
peacetime  manpower  (and  materiel)  reserves  If,  indeed,  we  must  fight  with  forces  in  ex¬ 
istence  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  then  the  Soviet  doctrine  of  manpower  mobilization  will 
submerge  us  Capacity  already  in  place  will  permit  Soviet  plants  already  doing  defense 
work  to  surge  their  production  above  peacetime  levels,  and  before  we  can  carry  out 
serious  industrial  conversion,  our  surge  capacity  will  only  be  similarly  proportional  to 
our  far  lower  peacetime  production  levels  This  is  a  recipe  for  a  European  disaster 

DEVELOPING  A  DETERRENT  SURGE  CAPABILITY 

This  disaster  scenario  assumes  that  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  is  rather  sud¬ 
den.  However,  a  Western  ability  to  surge  during  a  long  period  of  tension  should 
materially  increase  the  probability  that  there  is  no  escalation  to  war.  In  such  a  case. 
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what  is  being  presented  to  the  Soviets  is  the  possibility  that  the  rapidly  deployed 
Western  materiel  will  prove  effective  enough  to  deny  them  a  quick  or  easy  victory.  In 
effect,  we  are  speaking  to  the  Soviets'  worst-case  assumption,  which  is  our  best-case. 
Such  a  surge  mobilization  would  emphasize  the  quickest  possible  production  of  num¬ 
bers  of  systems,  even  though  in  practice  it  might  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  flaws 
in  those  systems  were  corrected.  The  overall  cost  would  be  high,  but  the  speed  with 
which  mobilization  could  proceed  would  be  crucial. 

Such  a  deterrent  mobilization  cannot  be  carried  out  ad  hoc;  it  requires  careful  plan¬ 
ning  and,  above  all,  a  clear  perception  of  the  distinction  between  conventional  and 
mobilization  values  in  weapon  design  For  example,  mobilization  systems  need  not  be 
nearly  as  durable — or  nearly  as  well-optimized — as  conventional  ones.  They  are  a  fairly 
desperate  measure,  and  make  sense  as  a  means  of  avoiding  very  heavy  expenditure  most 
of  the  time.  The  West  should  find  this  kind  of  mobilization  far  more  practicable  than  should 
the  Soviets,  given  tne  appropriate  technical  and  policy  preparation — and  given  enough 
standing  military  strength  to  permit  mobilization  to  tell  Otherwise,  the  crisis  boils  over 
before  any  advantage  is  gained — the  Soviets  gain  their  objectives  either  by  the  terror  in¬ 
duced  by  their  oversized  military  establishment  or  by  simple  force  of  arms 

If  should  be  added  that  a  significant  effective  surge  capability  can  well  improve  our 
own  political  backbone  in  a  crisis.  Matters  may  be  bad  at  the  outset,  but  with  mobilization 
they  will  improve,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  favorable  outcome  without  having  to  impoverish 
ourselves  by  maintaining  immense  standing  forces.  Mobilization  is,  incidentally,  probably 
the  only  politically  conceivable  way  for  NATO  to  build  the  kind  of  forces  capable  of  more 
than  just  absorbing  a  Soviet  conventional  blow.  We  would  argue  that  the  best  deterrent, 
in  Soviet  eyes,  is  a  strong  probability  that  a  war  in  Europe  will  end  in  massive  losses  of 
Soviet  territory,  and  the  full  or  partial  breakup  of  their  empire  in  the  East.  Such  a 
capability  requires  levels  of  manpower,  as  well  as  materiel,  entirely  outside  the  current 
permissible  peacetime  level,  even  with  a  revived  draft. 

Given  our  political  and  economic  system,  it  would  be  impractical  (and  probably 
grossly  counterproductive)  to  mimic  Soviet  practice.  Better  to  try  to  ensure  sufficient 
warning  time  or,  far  more  realistically,  sufficient  forces  to  hold  down  an  initial  Soviet 
thrust  and  thus  provide  mobilization  time.  These  concepts  are  closely  related.  Warning 
time  can  probably  be  increased  by  proper  NATO  force  posturing.  If  the  NATO  posture 
presents  to  the  Soviet  planner  a  military  requirement  which  is  so  ambiguous  as  to  require 
a  massive  Soviet  offensive,  then  the  current  concept  of  a  surprise  offensive  launched  out 
of  a  training  exercise  is  no  longer  practical.  This  in  turn  must  imply  a  NATO  standing  force 
so  powerful  that  no  Soviet  attack  can  break  through  very  rapidly,  at  least  without  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons — which  we  tend  to  hope  we  can  deter  by  our  own  nuclear  strength. 

Clearly  a  NATO  stockpile/manpower  mobilization  policy  such  as  the  one  currently 
in  force  does  materially  improve  matters  when  warning  time  is  to  be  measured  in  days  to 
weeks.  The  enhancement  envisaged  here  is  much  larger,  and  the  time  scale  is  on  the 
order  of  weeks. 

One  element  not  mentioned  is  munitions;  as  we  come  more  and  more  to  depend 
upon  missiles,  the  production  effort  tends  to  shift  from  the  launchers  (classically  gun 
tubes)  to  the  weapons  they  fire.  Since  even  early  war  expenditures  are  likely  to  far  ex¬ 
ceed  peacetime  stocks  and  conversion  time  is  not  likely  to  be  available,  it  has  been 
possible  to  maintain  industrial  capacity  which  is  earmarked  for  munitions  and  highly 
automated  to  reduce  requirements  for  new-worker  training  Note,  incidentally,  that  the 
actual  provision  of  munitions  is  least  important  in  the  deterrent  surge,  if  only  because  the 
Soviets  in  their  worst  case  analysis  cannot  be  sure  that  we  will  waste  our  ammunition,  or 
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(hat  we  will  misallocate  it  Thus,  the  problem  surfaces  only  when  the  ton  e  built  up  under 
mobilization  is  actually  used 

Finally,  we  have  ignored  the  problem  ol  providing,  rather  suddenly  the  means  to 
bring  large  masses  ol  materiel  to  Europe  during  the  mobilization  period  Until  a  te>.  years 
ago  this  would  have  been  no  problem  (except  tor  enemy  counteraction  in  wartime!  in 
view  of  the  size  ot  the  US  merchant  fleet  which  had  been  built  up  in  the  World  War  II  surge 
However,  most  of  those  ships  are  now  gone,  so  a  US  mobilization  planner  must  include 
merchant  bottoms  among  his  programs — not  to  mention  their  protection  in  wartime 

The  West  has  the  kind  of  raw  industrial  strength  which  proved  decisive  in  the 
relatively  long  wars  of  the  past,  a  strength  which  can  be  tapped  by  intelligent  surge 
mobilization  policy.  Such  a  policy  must  include  prototyping  and  a  complementary  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  which  makes  relative  materiel  priorities  clear.  However,  the  success  ol 
Western  arms  also  requires  Western  acceptance  of,  and  preparation  lor,  a  relatively  long 
European  war.  Otherwise,  our  industrial  strength  will  either  be  destroyed  or  fall  into 
Soviet  hands,  and  our  surge  potential  will  do  us  no  great  good. 
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PANEL  4  PAPER: 

Peacetime  Industrial  Production  Expansion:  Problems 

and  Approaches 

The  Department  of  Defense  currently  lacks  a  system  that  will  facilitate  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  timely  defense  production  increases  in  peacetime  and/or  provide  for  a 
transition  from  normal  to  wartime  production.  As  a  result,  the  Nation  does  not  have  the 
level  of  industrial  readiness  appropriate  for  several  potential  crises  and  conflicts. 

The  major  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  develop  the  essentials  of  a  peacetime  in¬ 
dustrial  production  expansion  system  (PIPES)  which  will  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  a  timely  and  substantial  increase  in  the  production  of  selected  items  in  response  to 
situations  short  of  declared  national  emergencies  and/or  full  scale  armed  conflict.  A  se¬ 
cond  major  objective  is  to  develop  an  approach  to  industrial  preparedness  planning  that 
will  provide  major  new  insights  into  the  problem  of  defense  production  in  today's  com¬ 
plex  enviornment. 

The  PIPES  approach  developed  in  this  paper  features  several  basic  elements.  One 
is  a  system  that  is  a  collection  of  interrelated  and  coordinated  governmental  and  con¬ 
tractor  plans.  Among  the  most  important  aspects  in  this  system  are:  contractor  produc¬ 
tion  information  which  estimates  production  capabilities  under  various  assumptions  of 
environmental  conditions  and  identifies  major  constraints  to  production  increases; 
governmental  policies  and  actions  which  identify  the  selected  military  items  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  specify  the  production  goals  for  each,  and  establish  those  actions  that  the 
government  is  prepared  to  take  to  facilitate  production  increases;  and  financial  plans 
which  detail  the  procedures  designed  to  ensure  the  prompt  securing  of  required  funds  to 
implement  production  plans. 

Another  basic  element  of  the  PIPES  approach  is  a  complex  multi-state  planning 
process.  PIPES  plans  are  to  be  produced  through  a  joint  effort  of  contractors  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  The  overall  process  features  joint  governmental  and  contractor  planning 
on  selected  and  prioritized  military  items;  comprehensive  and  holistic  planning  on  the 
problems  associated  with  the  simultaneous  expansion  of  several  items;  iterative  plan¬ 
ning  that  identifies  capabilities,  production  constraints,  and  policies,  and  considers  their 
interrelationships;  and  interaction  between  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense/Research  and  Engineering  (OUSD/R&E)  and  the  services,  and  between 
OUSD/R&E  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

A  system  with  these  features  requires  realistic  estimates  of  the  production  expan¬ 
sion  capabilities  of  selected  contractors  and  the  constraints  which  impact  upon  these 
estimates,  insights  into  the  complex  interrelationships  between  contractor  capabilities 
and  government  needs,  and  a  set  of  options  for  production  increases  and  government  ac¬ 
tions  applicable  to  a  variety  of  peacetime  emergencies 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  DOD  should  develop  a  selective  consoli¬ 
dated  and  prioritized  list  of  military  items  and  the  necessary  financial  and  budgetary 
mechanisms  to  fund  planning  and  production  expansions.  The  DOD  should  also  provide 
incentives  for  contractor  cooperation  and  develop  the  specific  mechanism  for  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  PIPES  concept. 


Note  This  paper  was  prepared  by  a  student  task  force  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr  John  Ellison 
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The  Value  of  Capabilities  for  Peacetime  Industrial  Production  Expansion 

Introduction 

In  recent  years,  government  officials  have  come  to  the  realization  that  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  in  the  commanding  military  position  that  it  previously  enjoyed  vis-a- 
vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Growing  Soviet  strategic  and  conventional  military  power,  and 
corresponding  American  difficulties  in  developing  adequate  forces  in  being  and/or  main¬ 
taining  an  adequate  industrial  and  manpower  mobilization  base,  have  prompted  a  series 
of  initiatives  designed  to  increase  US  readiness. 

Important  new  initiatives  have  been  undertaken  to  strengthen  American  military 
forces  and  to  increase  the  Nation's  readiness  for  effective  response  to  a  variety  of  inter¬ 
national  crises.  Programs  have  been  directed  at  the  modernization  of  forces,  the 
enhancement  of  the  readiness  posture  of  the  US  forces  committed  to  NATO,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  readiness  of  the  Nation's  industrial  base 

A  number  of  important  and  innovative  programs  designed  to  enhance  industrial 
readiness  have  been  initiated  since  1976  in  the  broad  area  of  industrial  preparedness. 
Among  these  are  such  diverse  items  as  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  surge,  initiation 
of  surge  production  planning,  introduction  of  data  item  description  (DID)  surge  planning, 
and  identification  of  several  alternative  approaches  to  surge  contracting. 

At  the  heart  of  all  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  attempt  to  identify  the  obstacles  to 
effective  and  timely  industrial  base  responses  for  rapid  increases  in  production  to  meet  a 
range  of  emergencies,  including  the  worst  case  of  a  prolonged  large-scale  conventional 
conflict  in  Europe.  From  these  efforts  has  emerged  a  growing  body  of  opinion  and  fact 
that  suggest  improvements  in  the  response  capabilities  of  the  defense  industrial  base  are 
both  desirable  and  feasible.1 

This  study  evaluates  the  progress  made  in  recent  years  toward  the  development  of 
a  more  responsive  US  defense  industrial  base,  and  proposes  a  supplemental  approach 
designed  to  fill  a  need  in  the  current  planning  spectrum.  It  identifies  and  proposes  solu¬ 
tions  to  key  problems  associated  with  the  development  of  a  system  designed  to  facilitate 
a  substantial  increase  in  defense  production,  under  peacetime  conditions,  through  joint 
government  and  industry  planning  efforts  to  accelerate  defense  production. 

Problem  Definition 

This  paper  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  developing  a 
system  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  timely  and  substantial  increase  in  defense 
production  under  peacetime  conditions. 

Three  issues  are  central  to  this  analysis  and  together  they  constitute  the  problem 
definition  for  the  study: 

1 .  Is  the  security  of  the  United  States  likely  to  be  enhanced  if  its  defense  industrial 
base  is  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  peacetime  industrial  production  expansion? 

2.  Do  the  established  programs  of  industrial  preparedness  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  result  in  the  attainment  of  such  a  state  of  readiness? 

3.  What  type  of  industrial  preparedness  system  would  be  required  if  the  established 
DOD  efforts  are  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  state  of  read,,iess? 

The  major  impetus  for  this  study  was  provided  by  the  report  of  the  Defense  Science 
Board  Task  Force  on  Industrial  Readiness  Plans  and  Programs,  the  1977  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  (ICAF)  Defense  Management  Issue  Analysis  Study  on 
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Conventional  readiness  of  US  Forces,  the  DOD  Sustainabili'y  Study,  and  the  Petite  Nug¬ 
get  scenario  which  preceded  the  formal  play  of  the  Nifty  Nugget  Mobilization  exercise. 

Collectively,  these  efforts  point  to  four  major  conclusions.  First,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  the  readiness  of  the  Nation’s  defense  industrial  base  could  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Second,  these  conditions  are  more  varied  than 
l  presently  recognized  under  present  planning  concepts.  Third,  industrial  planning  does 

h  not  promote  readiness  for  all  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it  may  be  relevant.  One  of  the 

P  most  important  of  these  circumstances  is  the  need  tor  increases  in  defense  production  in 

I  peacetime.  Fourth,  the  failure  to  plan  for  employment  of  the  industrial  base  under  these 

conditions  runs  the  risk  of  leaving  the  Nation  unprepared  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
one  of  its  primary  assets,  its  economic  and  industrial  strength. 

! 

I 

|  National  Security  and  Industrial  Readiness 

The  first  issue  or  question  confronted  by  the  study  group  is  as  follows:  "Is  the 
1  security  of  the  United  States  likely  to  be  enhanced  if  its  defense  industrial  base  is  in  a 

state  of  readiness  for  defense  production  under  peacetime  conditions?" 

There  are  two  dimensions  of  this  problem  The  first  dimension  relates  to  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  defense  industrial  base  expansion  capabilities  to  national  security  The  se¬ 
cond  relates  to  the  value  of  the  readiness  of  this  base  for  rapid  production  expansion 

The  contemporary  relevance  of  the  defense  industrial  base  stems  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  international  crises  and  conflicts  which  may  confront  the  United  States  in  the 
future,  for  which  an  increase  in  defense  production  would  be  an  appropriate  response 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  so-called  worst  case  of  short,  highly  intense  conflict 
in  Central  Europe  occurring  with  little  or  no  warning,  most  of  the  international  crises  or 
conflicts,  to  which  the  United  States  might  have  to  respond,  have  at  least  some  charac¬ 
teristics  that  make  the  accomplishment  of  an  increase  in  defense  production  an  appropri¬ 
ate  response  This  is  seen  clearly  in  the  following  hypothetical  situations: 

— A  sudden  and  significant  increase  in  the  level  of  hostility  between  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  sparked  by  Soviet  violations  of  major  international  agreements. 

— A  significant  Soviet  move  into  a  key  region  of  the  world  which  induces  a  maior 
American  military  buildup: 

— An  international  conflict  involving  a  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States  to  which  the 
United  States  responds  by  supplying  military  items  with  a  resulting  drawdown  of 
key  stocks: 

— A  protracted  military  conflict  which  seriously  depletes  American  militaiy 
equipment: 

— A  sustained  and  successful  embargo  against  the  United  States,  which  significantly 
reduces  the  flow  of  key  resources  and  which  the  United  States  cannot  break  without 
the  application  of  military  force: 

— A  protracted  period  of  international  tension,  which  presages  the  development  of  a 
serious  international  crisis  which  could  easily  escalate  to  armed  conflict:  and 

— A  pattern  of  Soviet  military  and  economic  behavior  from  which  it  is  possible  to  draw 
inferences  of  Soviet  intentions  to  engage  in  armed  conflict  against  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 

In  each  of  these  hypothetical  instances  the  United  States  could  choose  a  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  its  Armed  Forces  and/or  a  substantia!  increase  in  its  level  of  defense  production 
In  some  of  these  instances,  the  President  and'or  the  Congress  might  seek  fo  accomplish 
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the  military  and/or  industrial  expansions  without  resorting  to  the  declaration  of  either  a 
national  emergency  or  war.  Clearly,  this  was  the  route  chosen  in  several  past  crises  and 
conflicts,  such  as  Vietnam.  Berlin,  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

Closely  related  to  the  concept  of  defense  production  expansion  in  peacetime  is  the 
concept  of  industrial  readiness  A  nation  is  in  a  state  of  industrial  readiness  when  its  pro¬ 
ducers  of  military  materiel  are  prepared  to  respond  rapidly  and  completely  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  its  armed  forces 

There  are  several  important  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  attainment  of  a  high 
state  of  industrial  readiness.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 

1 .  Industrial  readiness  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  industrial  production 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  forces-in-being  during  transitional  periods  from 
peacetime  to  wartime,  by  impacting  favorably  on  forces-in-being  or  on  the  size  of  war 
reserve  materials  (WRM). 

2.  Industrial  readiness  would  enhance  the  prospects  of  industrial  productions  that 
could  sustain  the  forces  after  exhaustion  of  WRM. 

3.  Industrial  readiness  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  Nation  could  take 
maximum  advantage  of  any  period  of  warning  that  might  be  available,  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  fighting,  by  providing  a  means  for  warming  up  the  industrial  base. 

4  Industrial  readiness  would  reduce  the  length  of  time  required  to  resupply 
American  and  Allied  forces  in  the  event  that  current  US  assets  were  made  available  to 
hard-pressed  Allies  engaged  in  war.  A  good  example  of  this  was  the  drawdown  of  US 
tank  strength  as  a  result  of  the  US  role  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War,  which  resulted  in  efforts  to 
resupply  European  stocks  when  the  conflict  ended. 

5  Industrial  readiness  would  increase  the  range  of  options  available  to  an 
American  President  attempting  to  deter  an  adversary  through  some  action  short  of  full 
mobilization,  which  would  demonstrate  national  resolve. 

In  the  first  three  benefits  from  industrial  readiness  are  features  related  to  the  payoffs 
associated  with  armed  conflict,  including  sustained  military  operations  Each  of  these 
payoffs  could  be  increased  if  the  Nation  possessed  the  capability  of  exploiting  its  in¬ 
dustrial  readiness  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  armed  conflict. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  benefits  from  industrial  readiness  relate  to  payoffs  associated 
with  crises  or  situations  that  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  armed  conflict  In  these  cases, 
the  value  of  industrial  readiness  is  a  function  of  the  Nation's  ability  to  increase  industrial 
production  independently  of  any  mobilization  of  its  military  forces 

Thus,  the  study  group  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  enhanced  if  its  defense  industrial  base  is  in  a  state  of  readiness  for 
peacetime  expansion  to  meet  military  requirements. 

Adequacy  of  Established  Programs 

Industrial  Preparedness  Planning  (IPP).  Industrial  preparedness  planning  is  geared 
primarily  to  the  requirements  associated  with  a  large-scale,  long-duration  conventional 
conflict  occurring  with  or  without  long  warning,  and  pursued  under  conditions  of  a 
declared  national  emergency  It  is  designed  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  defense  in¬ 
dustrial  base  planning  producers  to  accelerate  the  production  of  circa  6,000  key  military 
items.  Planning  is  focused  on  the  development  of  data  on  the  capabilities  of  planning  pro¬ 
ducers  to  accomplish  rates  of  production  and  implementation  of  industrial  preparedness 
measures  (IPM  s)  to  increase  any  perceived  deficiencies  in  production  capabilities 
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Responsibility  for  overall  management  of  the  program  is  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Within  DOD,  responsibility  is  shared  by  OUSD/R&E,  OSD/MRA&L,  and  in¬ 
dividual  military  Services  *  Each  Service  is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  essential 
items  and  for  developing,  with  private  industry,  plans  for  producing  these  items  in  an 
emergency.  Guidance  limits  the  planning  effort  to  approximately  2.000  items  tor  each 
Service.  This  number  includes  about  35  major  weapon  systems,  with  the  remainder  being 
component  spare  parts,  repair  items,  etc 

Planned  producers  of  the  selected  items  are  requested  by  the  responsible  buying 
activity  of  the  Services,  each  of  which  approaches  its  producers  individually,  through  the 
cognizant  Armed  Services,  Production  Planning  Officer  (ASPPO).  to  perform  planning 
This  effort  is  not  directly  funded,  but  is  authorized  for  inclusion  as  an  approved  overhead 
cost.  This  planning  consists  of  assessing  production  capabilities  over  some  specified 
time  period,  in  light  ot  specified  military  requirements  If  deficiencies  in  production 
capabilities  (quantities  and  rates)  are  identified,  the  planned  producer  is  asked  to  identify 
his  recommendations  for  fulfilling  production  requirements,  including  specifying  in¬ 
dustrial  preparedness  measures  and  associated  costs  The  information  on  requirements, 
capabilities  and  IPM's  is  recorded  on  a  DD  Form  1519  for  each  planned  item;  thus,  the 
system  is  commonly  known  as  the  "1519  system 

The  IPP  system  has  been  the  target  of  several  far-reaching  and  pointed  criticisms  in 
the  past  several  years  For  example,  both  the  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force  on 
Industrial  Readiness  Plans  and  Programs  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  current  system  is  seriously  deficient  in  many  fundamental  respects  Com¬ 
mon  to  both  critiaues  is  the  view  that  planning  is  a  paper  exercise  that  does  nothing  to  in¬ 
crease  readiness  of  the  industrial  Pase." 

The  study  group  made  an  independent  analysis  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  IPP 
effort  as  a  vehicle  for  enhancing  industrial  readiness  for  peacetime  production  expan¬ 
sion  Central  to  this  analysis  were  extended  discussions  with  defense  contractors  and 
government  officials 

Based  on  these  discussions,  we  concluded  that  IPP  has  several  serious  shortcom¬ 
ings  as  a  planning  effort,  which  impacted  adversely  on  its  relevance  or  value  lor  promot¬ 
ing  industrial  readiness  for  peacetime  production  expansion.  These  shortcomings  were 
inherent  in  the  planning  effort  and  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  introduction  ot  the  con¬ 
cept  of  expansion  without  a  declared  national  emergency.  These  shortcomings  are  listed 
below: 

1  Industry  plans  in  a  vacuum,  especially  with  regard  to  government  policies  and 
priorities  that  may  be  in  effect  during  the  production  surge 

2  Industry  receives  virtually  no  feedback  on  the  data  that  if  submits  on  (he  DO 
Forms  1519;  in  particular,  industry  is  given  no  information  concerning  the  disposition  of 
the  proposals  for  industrial  preparedness  measures 

3.  Industry  is  never  compelled  to  state  how  it  will  achieve  the  production  called  tor 
on  the  1519  schedule 

4  Prime  contractors  often  plan  in  ignorance  ot  the  capability  of  subcontractors 
upon  whom  they  depend 

5  Planning  is  attempted  on  too  many  items,  consequently,  one  has  the  resources  to 
do  nothing  other  than  a  superficial  analysis 
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6  There  is  poor  coordination  between  the  Services  and  the  ASPPOs.  eg. 
ASPPO  s  are  asked  to  perform  planning  tasks  for  each  Service  relative  to  the  same  con¬ 
tractor,  as  if  the  other  two  Services  had  no  interest  in  that  contractor 

7  The  ASPPO  s  employ  different  assumptions  in  the  absence  of  consolidated  gui¬ 
dance  from  OSD  as  transmitted  from  each  of  the  Services 

8.  There  is  no  prioritization  of  requirements  within  and  among  the  Services 

9.  Planning  is  largely  nonrecurrent  in  the  sense  that  only  a  limited  number  of  items 
in  one  planning  cycle  are  "repeats''  from  the  previous  year.  Thus,  the  data  base  is  essen¬ 
tially  noncurrent  for  many  of  the  items,  especially  for  repair  parts 

1 0  There  is  no  provision  for  the  accomplishment  of  partial  or  limited  mobilization, 
and  no  recognition  of  the  possibility  that  production  expansions  might  not  always  be  ac¬ 
complished  under  periods  of  declared  national  emergency. 

1 1  Industry  is  asked  to  plan  for  increased  production  but  receives  no  guarantee 
that  the  firm  which  does  the  planning  will,  in  fact,  be  awarded  the  contract  to  do  the 
production. 

Surge  Production  Planning  In  1  976,  DOD  established  an  IPP/Surge  Working  Group 
to  develop  and  implement  the  concept  of  industrial  production  surge  Surge  would  apply 
"when  an  emergency  situation  places  or  threatens  to  place  an  unusual  demand  on  the  in¬ 
dustrial  base  to  support  the  military  requirements  of  our  forces,  our  friends  and  allies,  or 
to  accelerate  the  base  in  response  to  worsening  international  conditions  "J  The  underly¬ 
ing  purpose  of  surge  planning  is  to  develop  industrial  readiness  postures  to  deal  with 
situations  such  as  the  following:  the  emergence  of  a  new  threat  that  prompts  a  decision 
to  add  to  inventory  more  rapidly  than  authorized  in  the  approved  military  procurement 
budget:  loss  of  stocks  due  to  disaster  or  covert  action;  contingencies  requiring  a 
drawdown  of  stocks;  contingencies  requiring  support  of  allies  or  friends;  and  a  transi¬ 
tional  situation  from  peacetime  to  wartime. 

Following  the  emergence  of  this  concept,  the  Services  were  directed  to  perform  an 
"in-depth  analysis  of  industry's  ability  to  surge  production  for  certain  selected  weapon 
systems  This  directive  led  to  the  completion  of  several  surge  production  studies  on 
such  candidate  systems  as  the  TOW  Missile.  Ml  09  Howitzer,  and  the  F-16  Aircraft 

Surge  production  planning  is  designed  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  producers  of 
selected  weapon  systems  to  accomplish  a  rapid  and/or  significant  increase  in  the  level 
of  production  It  assumes  that  these  production  increases  could  occur  prior  to.  and  or  in 
the  absence  of,  the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency  by  the  President 

Based  upon  its  extended  analysis  and  discussions  with  contractors,  the  study 
group  concludes  there  are  several  serious  shortcomings  with  surge  planning  that 
severely  limit  its  effectiveness  as  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  peacetime  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  increases. 

Surge  seeks  to  accomplish  increased  production  through  reliance  on  the  ability  of 
producers  to  alter  their  rates  of  production  through  multiple  shifts  and  related  actions 
The  central  assumption  of  this  approach  appears  to  be  that  the  government  ought  to 
place  primary  responsibility  on  industry  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  production  goals 
that  may  be  established  in  peacetime  At  the  very  least,  there  are  no  planning  assump¬ 
tions  or  guidance  in  surge  which  suggest  that  the  government  is  prepared  to  take  maior 
actions  to  facilitate  surge  Consequently,  industry  has  to  assume  that  it  will  be  business- 
as-usual  This  assumption  may  be  adequate  for  fairly  limited  surges  involving  re.atively 
few  weapon  systems  whose  production  is  to  be  increased  for  a  short  time  It  appe.irs  in 
adequate  for  a  simultaneous  surge  of  several  items 
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Surge  planning  has  no  vehicle  for  insuring  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  data  on  the 
production  capabilities  of  industry.  The  study  group  talked  to  many  industrial  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  several  who  have  completed  surge  data  forms,  who  feel  that  the  surge  data  is  no 
more  accurate  and  reliable  than  the  data  contained  on  the  1519  Form. 

Surge  planning  is  decentralized  in  the  sense  that  each  Service  does  its  own  plan¬ 
ning.  This  results  in  planning  employing  different  assumptions  from  Service  lo  Service 
and  from  contractor  to  contractor 


There  has  been  movement  is  OUSD/R&E  towards  requiring  the  Services  to  prepare 
annual  prioritized  lists  for  surge  planning.  There  is.  however,  no  mechanism  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  consolidated  priority  list. 

Surge  planning  has  been  discrete  and  highly  focused.  Little  or  no  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problems  that  may  be  produced  when  several  systems  are  surged 
simultaneously.  For  example,  Hughes  Aircraft  in  Tucson  has  been  asked  about  its  surge 
capabilities  on  separate  systems  by  separate  Services. 

Implications.  The  study  group's  analysis  of  IPP  and  surge  planning  lead  it  lo  the 
conclusion  that  Ihese  two  approaches  to  industrial  readiness  have  not  developed  the 
plans  and  processes  which  are  essential  if  the  Nation  is  to  develop  the  capability  for 
peacetime  industrial  production  expansion. 

Elements  Needed  for  System  of  Peacetime  Production  Expansion 

The  third  major  question  of  this  paper  is  as  follows.  "What  type  of  industrial  pre¬ 
paredness  system  would  be  required  in  the  event  that  the  established  DOD  efforts  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  state  of  industrial  readiness  for  peacetime  production 
expansion?" 

The  study  group  raised  this  question  with  a  sample  of  defense  contractors.  They 
responded  with  a  set  of  practical  suggestions  concerning  things  that  the  Government 
should  do  to  facilitate  peacetime  industrial  production.  The  Government  should— 

— Plan  for  production  expansion  from  warm  or  hot  bases  only. 

—Develop  mechanisms  for  continuous  interaction  between  contractors  and  govern¬ 
ment  planners 

— Provide  the  contractors  with  statements  of  government  policies. 

— Present  the  contractors  with  a  consolidated  and  prioritized  set  of  de¬ 
mands/requirements 

— Provide  contractors  with  feedback  on  their  production  estimates. 

— Finance  industrial  planning  through  current  procurement. 

— Concentrate  planning  on  a  few  really  critical  items 

— Provide  prime  contractors  with  ieverage  to  secure  data  from  subcontractors 

— Provide  contractors  with  information  on  projected  raw  materials  supplies 

— Develop  mechanisms  for  the  effective  utilization  of  priorities  and  allocations 

— Develop  procedures  for  the  waiving  of  regulations  that  pose  obstacles  to  produc¬ 
tion  expansion. 

— Adjust  procurement  and  acquisition  policies  to  facilitate  production  expansion 

These  recommendations  constitute  one  of  the  major  inputs  into  the  group's  effort  to 
develop  a  preparedness  system  that  will  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  expansion.  These  inputs  were  combined  with  the  insights  of  the  study  group  into 
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a  framework  of  plans,  processes,  organizational  responsibilities,  and  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements  for  peacetime  industrial  production  expansion.  The  study  group  believes 
that  the  system  it  proposes  will  provide  the  foundation  of  a  plan  for  the  orderly, 
systematic  utilization  of  expanded  defense  production  capabilities  in  support  of  impor¬ 
tant  national  security  objectives  The  essentials  of  the  recommended  approach,  entitled 
Peacetime  Industrial  Production  Expansion  System  (PIPES),  are  outlined  below;  but  first, 
a  caveat  is  called  for. 

A  Caveat  on  the  Conditions  of  the  Defense-Industrial  Base  and  PIPES 

The  study  group  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  problems  confronting 
the  defense  industrial  base  which  cannot  be  overcome  through  better  industrial  pre¬ 
paredness  planning,  and  which  will  impact  adversely  on  product  expansion  capabilities, 
even  if  the  proposed  system  is  adopted  in  total. 

Among  the  most  serious  of  these  problems  are:  a  shrinking  defense  procurement 
budget;  increasing  production  lead  times;  growing  dependency  on  foreign  sources  of 
supply;  inadequate  levels  of  productivity;  continuing  problems  of  raw  material 
availability;  decreasing  number  of  defense  contractors — especially  at  the  subcontractor 
level;  and  decreasing  profitability  and  attractiveness  of  defense  work  in  comparison  with 
commercial  business. 

These  problems  will  not  disappear  if  industrial  preparedness  planning  is  improved 
Yet,  their  existence  makes  it  imperative  that  better  planning  be  accomplished  Otherwise, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  effective,  timely  peacetime  production  expansions 
can  be  accomplished.  Planning  on  a  selective  and  highly  focused  basis  may  provide 
some  opportunities  for  developing  accurate  estimates  of  potential  accomplishments, 
given  the  conditions  of  the  defense  industrial  base. 

Essential  Elements  of  a  Peacetime  Industrial  Production  Expansion 
System  (PIPES) 

The  Peacetime  Industrial  Production  Expansion  System  (PIPES)  is  an  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  expansion  system  designed  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  a  timely  and 
substantial  increase  in  production  of  selected  defense  items,  in  response  to  situations 
short  of  national  emergencies  and/or  full-scale  armed  conflict. 

PIPES  is  also  a  planning  system  designed  to  accomplish  several  basic  objectives 
Among  these  are  the  development  of  realistic  in-depth  industrial  production  expansion 
plans;  attainment  of  higher  levels  of  understanding  of  the  complexities  of  industiial  ex¬ 
pansion  planning;  and  identification  of  preparedness  measures  that  government  officials 
who  control  the  resource  allocation  process  will  regard  as  cost  effective  and  politically 
feasible 

Ba*ic  PIPES  Principle* 

Several  basic  principles  provide  the  foundation  upon  which  the  PIPES  approach  is 
constructed.  These  basic  principles  are  stated  below. 

Planning  for  industrial  production  expansions  must  be  integrated  into  established 
procedures  for  weapons  and  materiel  item  acquisition  Responsibility  for  such  planning 
must  be  vested  in  program/project  and  item  managers  within  DOD:  otherwise,  it  will  be  an 
appendage  receiving  little  priority  or  attention  (There  has  been  some  movement  in  this 
direction  in  the  present  preparedness  systems,  but  the  proposed  system  goes  beyond 
the  status  quo.) 
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As  a  peacetime  expansion  system,  PIPES  must  operate  in  a  constrained  environ¬ 
ment  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  far-reaching  government  authorities  that  are 
otherwise  provided  by  a  declaration  of  a  nationa,  emergency 

Planning  for  industrial  expansion  must  be  seen  as  a  joint  responsibility  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry.  Government  must  provide  the  financial  resources  to  support  in¬ 
dustrial  planning  and  develop  realistic  plans  for  facilitating  production.  Industry  for  its 
part  must  develop  realistic  plans  which  present  accurate  estimates  of  its  capabilities 
and  need. 

Insofar  as  possible,  planners  should  develop  approaches  to  industrial  preparedness 
which  would  impact  favorably  upon  both  capabilities  for  peacetime  expansion  and  ongo¬ 
ing  weapon  and  item-acquisition  processes.  This  would  introduce  an  element  of  cost 
effectiveness  lacking  in  most  preparedness  efforts  and  provide  useful  quantifiable 
benefits. 

Within  the  Government,  both  DOD  and  key  non-DOD  agencies,  such  as  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Department  of 
Energy,  must  work  together  to  develop  the  resource  management  mechanisms  and 
policies  required  by  PIPES. 

The  planning  effort  must  be  highly  selective  in  focus.  The  military  hardware  items 
to  be  planned  must  meet  stringent  criteria.  The  total  list  of  planned  items  must  not  give 
the  appearance,  nor  have  the  reality  of  being  a  “wish  list”  developed  by  the  Services  as 
a  back-door  approach  to  the  acquisition  of  weapons  denied  through  the  regular  budge¬ 
tary  process.  The  items  must  be  prioritized  with  and  among  the  Services. 

There  are  important  benefits  from  planning;  for  instance,  deeper  understanding  of 
complex  interrelationships  will  be  realized,  even  if  the  plans  themselves  are  never  used. 
These  benefits  will  be  especially  pronounced,  given  the  complexity  of  the  contemporary 
environment  within  which  industrial  planning  operates. 

Basic  PIPES  Elements 

PIPES  consists  of  the  following  basic  elements;  a  System  of  Plans,  a  collection  of 
interrelated  and  interdependent  government  and  contractor  plans  reflecting  the  various 
dimensions  of  peacetime  production  expansion;  a  Planning  Process,  a  process  for 
assessing  the  relationships,  interactions  and  interdependencies  in  the  production  expan¬ 
sion  process  and  for  developing  the  required  plans;  a  Sef  ot  Contractual  Arrangements  to 
facilitate  planning  and  production;  and  an  Organizational  Infrastructure,  a  defined  align¬ 
ment  of  responsible  organizations,  agencies,  and  elements  to  create  a  smooth  coordina¬ 
tion  of  PIPES  plans  and  associated  implementation  actions. 

PIPES  consists  of  two  general  types  of  plans:  contractor  production  plans,  and 
government  policy  and  action  plans 

CONTRACTOR  PRODUCTION  PLANS 

Under  PIPES,  prime  contractors  will  be  obligated  to  prepare  production  plans  which 
identify  production  capabilities  and  deficiencies,  and  which  detail  all  the  major  steps  that 
expanded  production  would  require 

Contractors  must  identify  the  primary  constraints  or  obstacles  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  required  production  They  must  provide  data  on  critical  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  especially  those  related  to  processes  which  are  rate-limiting,  the  projected 
usage  rates  of  needed  materials  (especially  those  available  from  the  national  strategic 
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stockpile  and/or  difficult  to  obtain  without  priorities  assistance),  and  the  identify  of  prin¬ 
cipal  vendors 'suppliers.  Detailed  information  on  subcontractors  and  the  sub-tier  network 
supporting  the  contract  end  item  should  also  be  provided.  This  information  should  in¬ 
clude  their  production  rate  potential  and  the  constraints  impacting  on  their  production 
expansion  capabilities  In  addition,  subcontractors  must  identify  the  critical  materials 
which  are  in  competition  with  the  commercial  sector  of  industry  for  manufacturing  of 
defense  related  products 

These  planning  requirements  are  generally  similar  to  those  specified  by  the  re¬ 
cently  developed  Data  Item  Description  tor  surge  planning  While  this  data  would  be 
helpful  as  a  baseline  for  informational  needs,  PIPES  planning  must  go  beyond  that 
threshold  in  several  important  areas.  It  must  include  information  of  a  macro-planning 
character  for  the  specific  contractor  and  sub-tier  network  producers.  It  must  specify  the 
impact  of  expansion  of  a  PIPE  d  item  on  the  production  rate  of  other  DOD  products  as  well 
as  the  impact  on  competing  PIPE  d  items  for  which  a  given  contractor  is  responsible  In 
this  context,  the  various  PIPE'd  items  will  be  examined  in  terms  of  total  manufacturing 
capacity  needed  and  available,  in  lieu  of  a  nonrealistic  item-by-item  planning  process  so 
routine  today  in  both  DD  Form  1519  and  surge  planning.  In  addition,  contractors  will  be 
encouraged  to  identify  the  impact  of  expanded  production  upon  non-DOD  hardware,  so 
that  the  full  implications  of  PIPES  implementation  can  be  examined  with  an  eye  to  prod¬ 
ucts  critical  to  other  essential  aspects  of  national  security  and  well-being 

An  essential  element  of  these  industrial  production  ptans  is  a  list  of  constraints  or 
obstacles  that  the  contractor  anticipates  to  expanded  production  in  the  time  frame  for 
which  the  production  is  anticipated/planned.  This  list  provides  the  impetus  for  the 
development  of  government  action  plans 

Since  this  constraint  list  will  stimulate  government  planning,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
list  of  constraints  be  revised  carefully,  to  ensure  that  it  contains  only  those  constraints 
clearly  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  contractor  (o  overcome 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONTRACTOR  PRODUCTION  PLANS 

Contractor  production  plans  are  to  be  developed  by  the  contractor  upon  receipt  of 
direction  from  the  producing  activity  The  planning  process  should  include  opportunities 
for  industry  and  government  to  interact  over  time  in  order  to  produce  several  iterations  of 
the  industrial  production  plan.  This  open  dialogue  will  give  program  creditability  and 
realism,  and  will  enable  contractors  to  periodically  update  the  plan  with  new  constraints 
that  inevitably  will  arise  It  provides  the  government  planners  with  real-world  procure¬ 
ment  actions,  without  compromising  the  integrity  of  the  competitive  procurement  pro¬ 
cess. 

These  production  plans  should  be  developed  by  contractor  officials  responsible  for 
the  development  of  the  mechanisms  to  expand  production  capabilities  for  selected 
PIPE  d  items 

The  contractor  production  plan  should  be  developed  through  the  following  four- 
stage  process: 

1  The  project/program  or  item  manager  for  the  planned  item  informs  the  contractor 
of  the  requirements  lor  that  item  expressed  in  terms  of  quantities  and  delivery  schedule 
and  requests  an  estimate  of  the  contractor  production  capabilities  of  those  requirements 

2  The  contractor  estimates  his  production  capabilities  under  the  assumption  that 
conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  initial  request  will  prevail  when  the  production  re¬ 
quirement  will  have  to  be  met 
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3.  The  contract  concurrently  identifies  the  constraints  in  this  environment  to  an  ex¬ 
panded  production  as  required. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  additional  guidance  from  the  program/project  or  item  manager, 
covering  such  matters  as  government  actions  to  facilitate  production,  modified  require¬ 
ments  for  quantities  or  delivery  rates,  and  any  other  pertinent  information,  the  contractor 
shall  prepare  new  estimates  of  his  production  capabilities.  (This  guidance  to  provide  the 
impetus  for  these  revised  contractor  plans  comes  from  government  policy  and  action 
plans.) 

Under  these  procedures,  contractors  would  no  longer  plan  in  a  policy  vacuum.  They 
would  have  insight  into  government  policies  and  priorities  during  the  period  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  expansion.  Contractors  would  also  receive  feedback  on  their  original  and  sub¬ 
sequent  submissions.  Prime  contractors  would  develop  their  plans  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  knowledge  concerning  their  subcontractors.  Contractors  would  be  compelled 
to  produce  realistic  plans  on  the  method  to  accomplish  the  production  increases. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICY  AND  ACTION  PLANS 

PIPES  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  no  peacetime  industrial  production  ex¬ 
pansion  can  be  accomplished  without  coherent  and  systematic  government  policies  and 
action.  Accordingly,  the  study  group  believes  that  plans  or  documents  should  be 
developed  that  contain  or  provide  for  the  following:  a  selective  and  prioritized  set  of  mili¬ 
tary  items  the  production  of  which  is  to  be  increased  under  peacetime  conditions;  a  set  of 
production  requirements  tor  each  ot  the  items  identified,  a  set  of  preplanned  policies 
and  actions  to  be  implemented  in  an  attempt  to  facilitate  industrial  accomplishment  of 
defense  production  increases;  and  mechanisms  for  insuring  the  orderly  and  systematic 
flow  of  decisions  and  actions  required  to  accomplish  both  the  development  of  required 
plans  and  their  implementation  under  various  conditions. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  in  greater  detail. 

Planned  Items 

PIPES  includes  a  selective  and  prioritized  set  of  military  items,  the  production  of 
which  is  to  be  planned  for  by  the  Services,  industry,  and  government  agencies.  Because 
resources  must  be  concentrated  on  the  top  priority  tiems  which  have  the  potential  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  greatest  positive  import  for  the  capabilities  of  the  armed  forces,  it  is  essential  that 
great  care  be  given  to  developing  a  reasonable,  credible,  and  workable  number  of 
planned  items.  While  the  list  can  be  expanded  over  time,  selectivity  and  initial  austerity  is 
the  key  to  system  acceptance  by  both  government  and  industry. 

A  rigorous  set  of  selection  criteria  is  needed  to  insure  these  tests  of  reasonability, 
credibility,  and  workability.  The  study  group  initially  considered  employing  the  criteria  of 
the  IPP  system  as  detailed  in  DOD  Instruction  4005.3,  but  concluded  more  stringent 
peacetime  expansion  criteria  are  required. 

Candidate  items  must  be  on  the  Services  Industrial  Preparedness  Planning  List  and 
should  be  limited  to  "war  pacing"  items — items  critical  to  military  operations  in  the  initial 
30-60  days  of  armed  conflict.  Also,  continuing  peacetime  force  structure  requirements 
should  exist  for  candidate  items  In  addition,  candidate  items  must  be  limited,  at  the 
outset  of  PIPES  implementation  and  pending  system  maturity,  to  warm  base  items,  eg. 
currently  in  production  or  items  procured  at  least  through  annual  procurement  action 
Finally,  commercial  items  should  not  be  included  in  PIPES.  A  system  similar  to  the 
Machine  Tool  Trigger  Order  Program  should  be  considered  for  commercial  items 
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The  study  group  has  made  an  initial  attempt  to  apply  these  criteria.  This  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  tentative  listing  of  typical  items  that  may  be  appropriate  for  detailed  planning, 
as  follows:  guns/artillery:  munitions:  missiles  (tactical);  aircraft:  command,  control, 
communications  and  intelligence  force  multipliers;  tanks  infantry  fighting  vehicles: 
repair  parts:  and  trucks. 

Production  Requirements 

PIPES  obiectives  consist  of  military  requirements  expressed  in  terms  ot  the  desired 
quantities  of  military  items  to  be  produced  in  specitied  time  periods  The  concept  basic 
to  PIPES  is  that  there  are  various  levels  of  defense  production  o!  specific  items  which  the 
President,  or  his  designated  representative,  may  desire  to  have  attained  by  the  industrial 
base  in  response  to  future  threats  or  crises  Given  the  context  in  which  PIPES  might  be 
implemented  it  is  desirable  to  develop  plans  which  conceive  of  desired  quantities  and 
production  rates  of  items  over  specified  periods  of  time 

Process  lor  Items  and  Requirements 

The  prioritized  item  list  and  the  corresponding  production  requirements  for  each 
item  on  the  list  is  to  be  produced  through  a  process  described  below  The  item  selection 
and  production  requirement  setting  process  moves  through  the  following  stages 

The  individual  Services  and  the  Defense  logistics  Agency  (DLA).  upon  receipt  of 
policy  guidance  from  OUSD  R&E,  nominate  items  which  meet  the  PIPES  criteria  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  planning  process:  the  Services  and  DLA  estimate  the  production  requirements 
lie.  quantities)  ana  delivery  schedules  tor  each  item  which  they  nominate,  and 
OUSD  R&E  reviews  the  submissions  and  develops  a  consohdated  and  prioritized  list  of 
items  to  be  planned,  and  develops  an  official  set  of  production  requirements  tor  each  ap¬ 
proved  item 

This  process  represents  a  significant  change  from  the  process  now  operative  in 
DOD  The  current  procedures  for  IPP  allow  each  Service  to  arrive  at  independent  un¬ 
coordinated  statements  of  the  requirements  tor  planned  items  This  is  widely  regarded  as 
producing  unrealistic  requirement  schedules  that  have  little  relationship  to  the  force 
structure  requirements  developed  through  a  complex  process  ot  resource  allocation  and 
torce  structure  planning 

In  order  to  be  realistic,  the  requirement  tor  PIPES  planning  should  undergo  the  same 
rigorous  analysis  and  consolidation  process  that  operates  on  the  determination  of  cur¬ 
rent  forces  in-being,  otherwise  the  requirement  will  be  unpriontized  and  represent  a 
wish  list 

Government  Plans  tor  Production  Facilitation 

PIPES  envisions  the  development  of  plans  focusing  on  (he  actions  fhaf  lhe  govern¬ 
ment  couid.  or  will,  take  in  the  event  the  President  orders  increased  detense  production 
in  peacetime 

Government  actions  which  could  increase  the  capabilities  ot  the  industrial  base  (ot 
rapid  productio  increases  fall  into  three  broad  categories  The  first  consists  ot  In¬ 
dustrial  Preparedness  Measures,  which  are  actions  designed  to  increase  the  physical 
capacity  ot  industrial  facilities,  e  g  .  acquisition  of  new  equipment  and  facilities  Actions 
m  this  category  are  expensive  and  generally  do  not  produce  immediate  results  unless  a 
single  item  represents  a  sole  bottleneck  to  an  otherwise  easily  accelerated  commodity 
These  are  generally  comparable  to  the  measures  generated  by  the  I  SIP  process 
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The  second  category  consists  of  actions  in  the  policy  or  regulatory  area  that  the 
government  can  take  on  its  own  discretion,  e  g  ,  waiving  of  pollution  abatement  require¬ 
ments,  which  may  impact  favorably  on  the  production  rate  of  the  industrial  facilities  in 
question. 

Defense  contractors  with  whom  we  spoke  identified  several  policy  actions  by  the 
government  which  could  facilitate  production  expansion.  Among  these  are:  relaxation  of 
military  specifications  and  testing  requirements;  temporary  suspension  of  limitation  on 
contractor  discretion  relative  to  manufacturing  facility;  relaxation  or  suspension  of 
socio-economic  constraints  such  as  those  imposed  by  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Act.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  and  Environmental  Protection  Act; 
suspension  or  elimination  of  restrictions  on  sources  of  purchases  by  prime  contractors 
from  foreign  sources;  or  suspension  o<  set-aside  provisions. 

This  is  a  partial  list  that  is  designed  to  convey  the  message  that  there  are  a  number 
of  possible  actions  the  government  could  take  to  facilitate  production  expansion  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees.  The  study  group  believes  that  in-depth  PIPES  studies  might  provide  govern¬ 
mental  planners  with  a  rich  menu  of  relatively  low  cost,  although  politically  difficult,  ac¬ 
tions  to  facilitate  production  increases. 

A  third  category  of  measures  that  may  facilitate  PIPES  production  consists  of  ad¬ 
vanced  procurement  measures.  Included  in  this  category  of  procurement  actions  are 
such  actions  as  early  industrial  and  government  acquisition  and  stockage  of  long  lead 
time  items,  acquisition  of  special  tooling,  provisions  for  maintenance  of  warm  bases,  and 
advance  acquisition  ot  raw  materials.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  actions  are  unique  to  PIPES  In 
fact,  virtually  all  are  equally  important  in  the  context  of  surge  production  and  full 
mobilization  efforts  The  allocation  of  additional  funds  to  these  activities  would  obviously 
enhance  the  readiness  of  the  defense  industrial  base  for  production  acceleration  of 
various  levels  and  duration. 

PIPES  envisions  a  set  of  plans  covering  a  ranqe  of  actions  in  both  general  catego¬ 
ries  the  government  could  take  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  production 
expansions  in  the  face  of  specific  contingencies  It  is  possible  to  identify  a  range  or  mix 
of  actions  in  the  categories  which  have  the  effect  ot  removing  some  of  the  major  obsta¬ 
cles  to  production  expansion 

There  is  no  simple  formula  that  can  be  employed  in  the  development  of  plans  for 
government  actions  to  facilitate  production  expansion  Each  PIPE'd  item  will  present 
both  unique  and  common  problems  These  plans,  therefore,  should  reflect  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  this  complexity 

The  three  general  types  of  actions  may  be  taken  by  the  government  either  prior  to, 
or  concurrently  with,  the  activation  of  the  production  plans.  In  the  pre-implementation 
stage,  the  government  may  decide  to  fund  industrial  preparedness  measures,  to 
authorize  advanced  procurement,  and/or  secure  the  authority  to  waive  regulations  that 
impede  production  efforts  Actions  in  any  of  these  categories  will  impact  on  contractor 
capabilities,  and  their  implementation  should  lead  directly  to  the  development  of  new 
production  capability  estimates 

Government  actions  in  this  list  should  be  classified  into  three  additional  categories 
on  the  basis  of  their  place  in  the  sequence  of  the  expansion  planning  or  production  ex¬ 
pansion  processes  These  actions  are:  those  to  be  taken  prior  to  the  activation  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  plan,  via  the  exercise  of  discretionary  authority  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  those  to  be  taken  prior  to  the  activation  of  a  production  plan,  but  which  can¬ 
not  be  taken  until  appropriate  authorization  is  obtained  from  Congress:  and  those  to  be 
taken  by  the  Government  only  after  the  decision  to  activate  production  plans,  but  which 
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cminot  lit'  t.iki'n  sm'i  csstullv  without  .nU’gu.ilt'  (>■  t'pl.im in w]  iiuluilmg.  prih.ip:..  pu* 
.uillmi  i/.ilum  liom  i  oiiqtes;; 

Oni’  ill  tlio  pi  im.ii  v  liMH  tion;;  ol  Ol  ISO  U.'vl  undei  Hum  .ippio. it'll  1:1  lo  iiiuluh  .’e  the  10 
ijiiii  oil  suppoi t  so  III. it  the  noi  •oi.s.ii  v  .ii  lions  .in-  l.iKon  .it  |ln>  .ippiopi  i.ilo  lime  One  ol  the 
most  impoit.ini  actions  in  tins  leg. ml  is  |ln>  advocacy  ol  legislative  changes  lo  inciease 
Iho  scope  i'l  tlio  discietionaiy  actions  available  lo  llu-  govemmenl  Uommumcalioit  i'l 
thpso  inloim.ition  pi. ms  lo  contiactois  will  piovide  lliom  will!  inipoit.int  insights  into  Iho 
k'ointitions  tinili’i  which  llioy  will  ho  o\pooloil  lo  inoio.iso  pi  eduction 

Process  tor  Developing  Government  Action  Plans 

Iho  OUSO  lt.1t  .  in  conjunction  with  othoi  I  oiloi.il  .igonou's.  ilovolo|is  .1  sol  ol 
policies  .mil  actions  that  it  liohovos  nppiopr into  (o  l.ioililalo  pioiluction  this  slop  is  .1 
complex  pioeess  involving  sovoi.il  suh  slops 

Iho  conli.ictuis  will  develop  a  list  ol  Iho  oonsliainls  01  ohslaoles  tliat  they  anlii  1 
pale  encountering  il  asked  lo  inciease  inodiichon  ol  selected  ileinpd.  and  w  ill  suggest 
government  actions  that  would  ovoicoine  01  leinovo  Iho  ohstach's  lo  iiiodiiohon  ovpmi 
sion 

the  pioioet  progiam  and  01  item  nianageis  will  consult  with  the  oonhaoloi  and 
idoiitily  those  government  actions  which  are  most  nppiopnato  Hie  p  oioct  piogiam 
and  oritom  managci  s  will  also  sulnuit  a  1  opoit  ident  living  consti  amis  and  con  esponding 
actions  to  OUSH  It  At 

Iho  OllSI'  IttU  will  consult  with  the  appiopiiato  I  odeiat  agencies,  esiuvi ally 
fommeice  and  I  I  MA,  inhuming  them  ol  Iho  identified  oonsliainls  and  will  woik  with  them 
to  identity  government  actions  designed  lo  leinovo  the  consti. lints  Hie  OUSO  IISI  will 
thr'ii  piepaie  a  consolidated  set  ol  plans  that  identity  Iho  actions  tti.il  it  dooms  most  ap 
piopnato  loi  the  facilitation  ol  pioduction  expansion  in  ('oacolime 

In  Hus  staged  01  phased  pioeess.  agencies  will  he  loguued  lo  identity  the  tango  ol 
ofitions  av.iil.ihlo  lo  leinovo  ohstacles  to  e\|ianded  luoduction.  lo  assess  then  likely 
costs  and  consegiionoes.  and  lo  doleiiiiino  Iho  inloiioi.itionships  between  vanous 
couisos  ol  action  and  vanous  poln  ios  II  is  111  this  pioeess  that  I  odoial  agencies  othoi 
than  Hi'l)  hecotne  im(ioilanl  actois 

Many  ol  the  piohlenis  and  solutions  (all  within  the  purview  ol  olhoi  I  ederal  agon 
ops.  as  indicated  I  01  example,  1  aw  maloi  1.1I  piohloms  ,110  undoi  Iho  pi  11  view  ol  I  tin  o.ui  ol 
Minos  in  Iho  I'opuitmpnt  ol  l lit'  Inlei  101  rnoiihos  and  allocations  mo  1  uiiently  undei  Iho 
oi'oi.ihi'iial  conlipl  ol  the  I'ep.utmcnt  ol  I'oiniaoice.  and  Iho  allocation  ol  onoigy  lo  m 
ill  1  st  1 1  at  iilans  tails  within  the  purview  ol  the  I Vpailiiiont  ol  I  neigv 

Tho  study  group  behoves  thnt  two  mnjor  bonetits  would  (low  from  the  development 
ol  those  plnns.  First,  tho  rolntionship  between  production  cnpnbllitios  and  oonsliainls  to 
production  on  tho  one  hand,  and  governmental  policies  to  remove  or  lessen  tho  impact  ot 
tho  constraints  on  tho  other  hand,  would  bo  moro  explicitly  known  than  it  is  currently 
Government  planners  should  dovolop  a  much  greater  understanding  ot  tho  range  ot 
pnyolts  that  are  associated  with  taking  various  actions  that  are  designed  to  facilitate 
production  expansion.  Second,  govornmont  planners  should  acquire  greater  undot 
standing  ot  the  interrelationships  among  all  thoso  policies  and  actions  thnt  impact 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  production  capabilities  of  tho  defense  contractors.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  light  ol  the  widespread  conviction  thnt  government  agencies 
often  work  at  cross  purposes  rolntivo  to  tho  Industrial  base 
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Financial  Plans 

Implementation  oinn  S  lion  m.i\  irtitini'  the  expenditure  i't  additional 

appropriated  funds  .nut  01  a  diversion  ot  Imuts  If  pm  other  piogiam  elements  ,n  counts  in 
both  i>OD  and  olhi'i  I  edoial  agencies  WIiiIp  IH'P  has  spiih1  linnlt’d  aulhonlv  loi 
i  optog  lamming  ot  luinls.  Iln>  overwhelming  consensus  'I  tin1  sludv  gioup  is  that  I  ’ll  'l  S 
must  incorporate  piovisions  loi  suppli'iiu'iital  ai'piopi lalums  tiom  I'ongiess  theie  is 
I'onsiiioiatili'  uncoitamtv  concerning  the  i.ipulitv  with  which  a  ii'inn'st  Ini  supplumnnlal 
fundings  loi  peacetime  production  oxpansion  i  mild  ho  ImmulaU'd  in  POP  appmvnd  In 
the  Office  ot  Management  amt  Budget  amt  Hit'  1’ii'sidt'iil  and  enacted  by  i'ongiess 

Hit'  slutly  group  believes  that  aditilinnal  examination  mtisl  tit'  given  In  Hit'  dovt'litp 
nit'iil  ot  pioot'diiit'S  loi  stioamhning  Hit'  sut'pli'int'iilal  lunding  pioeess  One  possibility 
that  shiuilit  ho  explod'd  is  Hit'  vt'i x  vi.tlilt'  allt'inalivt'  ol  increasing  Hit'  Pies  dential 
atilhoi Hit's  loi  lepiogiamiiiing  ol  I  t'dt'ial  luinls  without  Hit'  declaiation  ol  nat  anal 
t'liit’i gency  Wtnlo  tins  is.  no  doubt,  a  highly  conttoveisial  concept  at  a  linn'  when  i'vi 
giess  is  ill  disposed  In  inciease  ttie  itisi'i t'lu'iiai v  poweis  ol  Hie  I’lt'sutenl  lilllt'  value 
will  In'  gamed  tiom  I'll’l  S  unless  lunding  can  l'e  expedited  01  some  aiiaiigemeiil  icached 
to  engage  Hit'  expansion  pioeess  while  dehate  t'vei  piemse  lunding  is  ongoing 

One  appioach  that  deseives  senous  attention  is  the  development  ol  pioposed 
supplementals  which  would  In'  designed  to  piovido  holli  Ihe  1'iesiitenl  ami  the  appiopn 
ate  P.ongrossional  eoniiiultees  with  oppoiluinlies  to  review  "budgets  loi  peacetime 
expansion  in  normal  planning  pioeess  1  his  would  entail  much  gieatei  lei  els  ot  eonsullu 
lion  witti  i'ongiess  titan  is  piesentlv  tin'  ease  in  mdustiial  piepaiedness  this  ariange 
im'iit  eould  save  eiinsidt'fatile  time  and  allow  lot  a  tttoto  i.ipnl  lion  ol  lunds 

Activation  and  Control  Plan 

t  lie  tnisie  pi  oiluetu'ii  expansion  pioeess  must  tie  eaielullv  managed  h\  the  Oo vein 
ment  d  its  otiieetives  ait'  to  tn'  aeeouipHsfied  in  an  ort/eili  and  effective  mannei  Man.ige 
nit’iil  ot  ttie  pioeess  would  he  gieallv  taeilitated  t'v  Hie  dev  elopineiH  ol  an  aeliv  at  ion  amt 
eontiol  plan 

1  tie  I'll’l  S  Activation  amt  I'ontiol  Plan  establishes  the  pun  t'duies  loi  managing  Hie 
ptiiductioil  expansion  ettoit  theie  an*  several  eoncepluall i  i Itshnol  actions  assoeialetl 
witti  the  management  ot  tins  type  ol  ettoit  In  soguential  onioi  thev  aie  issuance  ol  the 
basic  diieetive  by  ttie  President  or  Ins  delegated  agent  It'  implement  I'li't  S  a-  turns  loi 
mulation  ol  a  lunding  pacKage  assumed  tti  tn1  in  tin'  tot  in  ot  an  emergency  supplemental 
designed  to  lend  tin’  leguned  punluetion  expansion  appiopnauon  ol  tumts  bv  v'ongiess 
and  lelease  ot  appiopi  lated  tumts  to  the  Set  vices  and  I't  '\  Movement  ot  funding 
authority  through  Hie  vanons  lunding  elements  should  tie  expedited  in  oidoi  to  lacilitale 
the  awaid  ol  I'll  'I  S  contracts 

I'onlinurnij.  these  management  actions  aie  as  follows  tmali.nition  ot  contiactual  ai 
langements  and  placing  ol  onteis  witti  contiactors  iiiiplemeutation  ol  pu'i'lanned  ac 
lions  tiy  ttie  goveinment  in  the  legulatoiv  amt  policv  aieas  amt  tma.llv  maiiagement  ol 
tesouiees  bv  goveinment  agencies  to  tacihtate  the  tlovv  ot  leguned  maleuals  to  I'li't  S 
conhactots  and  suticontiactors 

Data  Base  Requirement*  tor  Plans 

ttie  diveise  planning  eltoits  discussed  tieiem  could  be  pulled  logelhei  etlectivelv 
tluougli  a  I'lt'l  S  data  base  OlISP  M\l  should  be  lespotisible  toi  compiling  all  ol  Hie  siq 
mticant  data  on  pioduction  capat'ilities  production  goals  constiaints  to  production 
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government  policies  cost  el  such  policies  .uni  the  costs  pi  expanded  ptoduehon  min  a 
comprehensive  il.it .1  hast' 

Om  i'  compiled  (Ins  data  hasp  would  In1  useful  m  Hie  continuing  and  rlcrafric  plan 
mug  process  It  could  In'  useful  in  nil'll 1 1 1 v  mo  Hip  mpst  pressing  piphlpins  .  onli ontmg 
PdiiliaptPis  who  might  tip  asked  to  iih  iposp  production  It  .  ould  also  ho  a  hands 
iptpipnpp  souipp  Hu  plannpis  seeking  polipips  and  actions  lo  l.u  ililalp  piodm  lion 

CONTRACTUAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  PIPES 

An  mtpi  t.n  p  tip tw Pi’ll  Hip  government  and  thp  conli.u  lot  is  ms  essm  \  n  plaiuMiq  a-, 
woll  as  implementing  I'll't  S  Thp  planning  interlace  must  hp  In  contract  w  ilh  Hip  spp>  dH 
P’ovisions.  depending  upini  Itip  planning  appioach  selected  loi  Ihp  Hpin  pi  i.p.lpm  1  lip 
iiiiplpmpntation  phaso  will  also  require  ppnH.lottial  aolipus  confirming  Ihp  qu.utliho  |p 
ho  produced 

Ihp  planning  approach  splpplpd  Ipi  individual  iIpiiis  01  systems  will  greatly  m 
llupnpp  Ihp  contracting  allpmativps  availalilp  should  I'll'l  S  tip  implpmpnlpd  \anpus 
I'll't  S  planning  approaches  and  implementation  allouta,  ps  will  tv  addip.-.spd  t’Plow  H 
must  tip  recognized.  Iiowpvpi.  that  Ihp  ouanlitips  and  required  delivery  schedules  niusl 
t'p  dptpiminpd  tiplou'  meaningful  dispussions  pan  tip  lipid  with  Ihp  pphImpIpi 

One  of  the  primary  means  by  which  PIPES  may  facilitate  production  expansion  is 
the  redaction  of  the  procurement  lead  time  tor  critical  requirements.  Total  lead  lime  is 
composed  of  two  segments:  administrative  lead  time  and  production  lend  time  Ad 
ministrative  lead  time  covers  the  period  from  identification  of  the  lequirement  until  con 
tract  award,  and  production  lead  time  covers  the  period  from  contract  award  lo  deliveiy 
of  production  hardware.  While  administrative  lead  time  is  largely  within  the  control  pf 
the  government  and  can  be  reduced  through  effective  planning,  significant  reductions  in 
production  lead  lime  may  require  industrial  preparedness  measures,  advanced  procure 
ment  action,  or  significant  changes  in  government  regulations. 

Planning 

A  v.uiptv  pi  planning  api'iouches  .up  possible  aiul  Ihp  Ivsl  approach  loi  an\  given 
system  01  item  will  depend  upon  its  individual  character  istios  and  the  nature  ol  the  nidus 
ti  v  involved  When  reviewing  these  alternatives  one  must  keep  m  mind  that  in  oidei  lo  he 
included  in  I'll’t  S.  a  maior  weapon  system  must  tip  in  pi  eduction  and  equipment  denis  ei 
spate  parts  have  annual  peacetime  buys 

llieip  aie  several  alternative  approaches  loi  I'll’l  S  planning 

I  One  appioach  is  lo  handle  I'll't  S  planning  separate  y  Horn  Hie  peacetime  hu\ 
Ibis  appioach  will  lequite  a  sepai.de  conliaclual  action  loi  planning  Indusinal  pie 
paiedness  ilieasuies  in  olliei  actions  to  improve  production  capability  must  be  initialed 
as  appropriate  llndei  this  appioach  I'll’t  S  iniplpmenlalion  will  necessilale  the  aw  aid  o1 
a  new  contract  lo  cover  the  production  ol  the  legniied  hardware 

.'  A  second  appioach  is  lo  include  Hie  vHISP  H\l  I'ala  Item  I'escnption  (I’ll’1  m 
the  solicitation  conliad  loi  peacetime  buy  The  I’ll’  could  he  sepaialely  pin  ed  i’i  the 
cost  could  be  included  in  the  pi  ice  o!  the  hardware  lo  be  dolivoied  undet  the  conli.u  I  As 
in  Hii-  pievious  approacti.  a  new  contiact  would  need  to  be  aw  aided  upon  I'll't  S  imple 
menlalion 

.1  A  Kind  appioach  would  be  lo  include  an  option  loi  goveinme  ital  aclivalion  ol 
I’ll’t  S  production  in  the  contiac:  loi  the  peacetime  buy  I'ontiactor s  would  be  v  omnulled 
lo  meet  I’ll't  S  lequuements  as  set  loilli  in  Hie  conhacl  option  and  i  onsli.unls  identified 
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by  the  conttactor  would  have  to  be  detailed  pnor  to  the  award  ot  the  contiact  .01  Ihe 
peacetime  buy  Thus,  prior  identification  ol  governmental  policies  to  remove  the  eon 
straints  would  precede  contract  option  award 

4  In  addition  to  the  PIPES  production  option  addressed  in  the  thud  approach 
above,  a  separate  PIPES  option  could  be  established  tor  long  lead  components  Disposi 
tion  plans  tor  the  long  lead  materiel  would  be  required  to  cover  the  situation  where  the 
long  lead  option  exercised  by  PIPES  production  was  not  required  and  the  items  were  not 
needed  tor  current  peacetime  production  Two  possible  alternatives  would  be  to  place 
the  items  in  storage  (ot  future  use.  or  to  provide  the  items  as  government  furnished 
material  for  the  next  peacetime  buy  ot  the  applicable  end  items 

For  new  weapon  systems.  PIPES  application  must  be  decided  in  the  acquisition 
process  Required  production  ranges,  lead  time  impact  and  associated  costs  must  be 
identified  and  made  a  part  of  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARc'i 
III  approval 

The  first  two  alternatives  above  involve  a  two  step  process,  which  would  satisfy 
planning  objectives  but  would  not  facilitate  contiachng  actions  upon  PIPES  activation 
The  last  two  alternatives  not  only  satisfy  planning  objectives,  but  would  also  reduce 
PIPES  administrative  lead  time,  and  could  bo  used  with  whntevei  type  conti act  is  most 
appropriate  (or  the  peacetime  buy  Multiyear  contracts  should  be  seriously  considered  it 
the  latter  two  alternatives  ate  used  This  would  probably  increase  contractor  interest  in 
PIPES  and  would  also  offset,  in  part,  the  increased  administrative  lead  time  requited  tor 
the  initial  contract  award 

Contract  Options 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  PIPES  planning  approach  selected  will  determine  the  eon 
trading  alternatives  available  upon  PIPES  plans  activation  Under  the  fust  two  planning 
alternatives,  it  will  be  necessary  to  award  a  new  contract  tn  01  dot  to  implement  I'lPl  S  A 
thorough  planning  ettort  will  facilitate  this  process,  however,  in  most  oases  a  letter  con 
tract  will  be  required  to  expedite  contract  award  Even  when  expedited  Ihe  art 
mimstiative  lead  time  foi  this  approach  will  be  much  longer  than  that  required  to  oveiose 
an  option  Since  the  new  contract  award  would  be  made  to  the  planned  pioducei  ot  the 
item,  it  may  be  possible  to  complete  ptohmmaiv  actions  with  the  contiactoi  m  advance 
in  order  to  further  expedite  the  process 

Under  the  last  two  planning  approaches  the  contiact  option  can  be  exeieised  as 
soon  as  funds  are  available  However .  the  quantities  to  be  purchased  must  be  consistent 
with  tae  provisions  ot  the  option  Since  the  contiactoi  has  a  current  contiact  lot  the  item 
and  has  his  sub  tier  suppliers  in  place.  PIPE  S  production  objectives  should  be  achieved 

ORGANIZATIONAL  INFRASTRUCTURE 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  wo  have  touched  on  the  roles  ot  seveial  ol  Hit'  entities  es 
sential  lor  PIPES  A  review  ot  the  basic  responsibilities  ol  each  entity  piovutes  a  useful 
device  for  summarizing  much  ot  the  material  on  PIPES  processes 

Responsibility  and  Roles  ot  the  Participants:  DOD  Agencies 

Within  POD  tour  muioi  entities  oi  components  must  pettorm  Key  tasks  lolativc  to 
PIPES  namely  OSET  PUSH  RJU  Ihe  Joint  I'hiofs  ot  Slat!  and  the  resjiechve  Services 

The  OEISD  R&f  will  he  responsible  foi  developing  and  updating  cntena  toi  I’ll'!  S 
items,  reviewing  and  approving  or  rejecting  Setvioc  nominations  lot  PIP!  S  items  and 
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developing  a  consolidated  prioritized  list  of  requii einents,  developing  an  inventory  o' 
government  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  remove  key  production  constraints,  develop 
mg  an  inventory  of  costs  of  identified  policy  actions,  managing  the  budgetary  aspects  ol 
the  system,  and  developing  and  maintaining  the  PIPES  data  base 

The  military  Services  will  be  responsible  tor  a  variety  ol  tasks  Responsibility  lot 
their  performance  will  be  divided  among  the  maior  staffs  and  the  program  protect  and 
item  managers  Among  the  key  Service  tasks  are  nomination  of  items  to  bo  included  in 
PIPES  planning— initial  nomination  by  managers  and  approval  by  staff,  determination  of 
requirements  for  planned  items;  identification  (with  contractor  assistance)  of  constraints 
on  production  capabilities  and  transmission  of  data  on  these  to  OUSD  R&f  .  interaction 
with  contractors  to  produce  realistic  plans,  and  negotiations  of  contracts  lor  PIPE  S  plan 
ning  and  production  expansion  of  PIPES  items 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  JCS  will  be  responsible  for  analysis  of  the  item  nominations 
by  the  Services 

Non-OOD  Agencies 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  shall  seive  as  the  piimary 
liaison  office  between  DOD  and  the  civilian  resource  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment,  eg  .  Transportation  and  Energy,  in  the  development  of  the  required  inventory  of 
governmental  actions  designed  to  facilitate  increased  defense  production  Performance 
ot  this  role  would  entail  the  development  of  policy  planning  guidance  and  the  coordm.i 
tion  ot  planning  activities,  as  appropriate  and  consistent  with  established  respon 
sibilities 

Within  the  Department  of  Commerce  (DOC),  the  Office  of  Industrial  Mobilization 
shall  administer  the  Defense  Materials  and  Defense  Priorities  Systems  in  support  ol 
PIPES,  and  conduct  industry  evaluation  studies  as  required  for  PIPCS  studies 

Other  Non  DOD  agencies,  eg  .  Transportation.  Energy,  and  Interior,  shall  follow 
guidance  from  FEMA  and  provide  the  necessary  assistance  to  planners  in  DOD 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

This  paper  has  presented  a  system  designed  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  a  highly 
selective  expansion  of  defense  production  in  peacetime  in  response  to  Presidential 
directive  This  system  features 

-Joint  governmental  and  contractor  planning  on  selective  and  prioritized  military 
items 

-Comprehensive  and  holistic  planning  on  the  problems  associated  with  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  several  items 

Iterative  planning  that  identifies  capabilities,  production  constraints,  and  policies 
and  considers  their  interrelationships 

Interaction  between  ODSD/R&E  and  the  Services  and  between  OUSD  R&t  and 
other  Federal  agencies 

A  system  with  these  features  would  provide 

— Realistic  estimates  of  the  production  expansion  capabilities  ot  selected  contrac 
tors,  and  the  constraints  which  impact  upon  these  estimates 
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— Governmental  policy  and  action  plans  Keyed  to  specific  constraints  which  can  be 
implemented  as  appropriate 

—Insights  into  the  complex  interrelationships  between  contractor  capabilities  and 
governmental  policies. 

— A  set  of  options  tor  production  increases  and  governmental  actions  applicable  to  a 
variety  ot  peacetime  emergencies 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  results,  DOD  must  make  a  firm  commitment  to  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  industrial  preparedness  into  weapon  and  item  acquisition  processes: 
develop  a  selective  consolidation  and  prioritized  DOD  list  ot  planned  items;  vigorously 
pursue  the  development  of  an  inventory  of  appropriate  government  policies  keyed  to 
identified  constraints;  develop  the  necessary  financial  and  budgetary  mechanisms  to 
fund  planning  and  production  expansion;  and  provide  incentives  for  contractor 
cooperation. 

Recommendations 

The  Department  ot  Detense  should  apply  the  PIPES  principles  via  the  completion  of 
pilot  studies  plans  on  a  highly  selective  list  of  war  pacing  items 

Under  the  assumption  that  these  studies  will  demonstrate  the  usefulness  ot  Ihe 
PIPES  approach,  the  Department  of  Defense  should  incorporate  these  principles  into  its 
ongoing  programs 

ENDNOTES:  PEACETIME  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  EXPANSION 
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few  weapon  systems  whose  production  is  to  be  increased  for  a  short  time  It  appears  in¬ 
adequate  for  a  simultaneous  surge  of  several  items 
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PANEL  5  SUMMARY 
The  Western  Hemisphere  In  A  Decade  Of  Change 

Lincoln  Gordon 
Michael  Vasilik 

As  a  basis  lor  discussion,  Dr.  Weintraub  summarized  his  paper  on  "The  Importance 
of  Nearness:  US  Policy  Toward  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean,"  the  purpose  of  which  being 
to  ask  whether  there  should  be  a  predisposition  in  US  policy  to  differentiate  between 
near  and  distant  nations.  The  central  thesis  was  that  Mexico  and  other  nearby  countries 
have  a  special  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  this  requires  a  shift  in  the  policy  for¬ 
mulation  process  from  one  which  starts  with  the  assumption  that  policies  must  be  global, 
to  one  which  asks  how  policies  can  be  differentiated  in  dealing  with  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  panel  considered  some  areas  where  US  policy  can  be  differentiated  to  favor 
nearby  countries,  without  prejudice  to  US  interests  elsewhere.  These  areas  include 
migration  control  and  immigration  quotas;  bilateral  US  aid,  including  technical  assis¬ 
tance;  joint  research  programs  and  development  loans;  balance-of-payments  assistance; 
and  certain  aspects  of  trade  policy,  including  de  facto  relaxation  of  the  most-favored-na¬ 
tion  (MFN)  principle. 

It  was  concluded  that: 

—Proximity  makes  a  difference  in  US  relations  with  other  countries 

—Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  events  in  nearby  countries 

— Some  very  important  issues  require  unusual  policies,  but  some  issues  permit 
limited,  differentiated  treatment  of  special  categories  of  neighboring  countries, 
without  prejudicing  broader  US  interests 

— The  United  States  should  advance  mutual  interests,  whenever  possible 

— US  policymakers  should  not  exclude  actions  which  favor  nearby  countries,  even  if 
such  actions  are  not  generally  applicable  to  all  countries  and  regions 

An  opposing  view  was  advanced  by  a  panelist  who  felt  that  the  central  question  is. 
perhaps,  whether  US  policy  can  be  significantly,  constructively,  and  publicly  differenti¬ 
ated  for  dealing  with  neighbors,  without  prejudicing  US  interests  elsewhere,  and  without 
producing  counterproductive  fears,  resentments,  or  disappointments  in  the  neighboring 
countries. 

In  discussing  this  issue,  the  following  points  were  made: 

—Proximity  is  an  important  dimension,  but  usually  it  is  not  the  most  important  one 

—It  is  possible  to  overestimate  the  kinds,  and  significance,  of  the  favorably  differenti¬ 
ated  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  affect  neighbors  and  the  favorably  differentiated 
impacts  that  are  possible  within  a  universal  policy  framework 

—Exaggerating  opportunities  for  advancing  mutual  interests  runs  the  risk  of  building 
disappointment,  should  rhetoric  exceed  implementation,  which  has  been  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  US-Latin  American  relations 

— Latin  Americans  understandably  reject  talk  of  special  treatment,  which  means  in 
practice  their  countries  will  be  singled  out  for  special  rhetorical  or  interventionist 
attention 

The  opposing  argument  concluded  that  in  many  cases,  consistently  applied  US 
policies,  such  as  those  regarding  trade,  aid,  finance,  and  migration,  may  have  their 
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greatest,  favorable  impact  precisely  on  the  countries  which  are  most  completely  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  United  States,  economically  and  demographically.  A  sensitively  and  in¬ 
telligently  administered  "globalist''  approach  would,  therefore,  not  only  enhance  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  relate  successfully  to  the  economies  of  Mexico  and  tne 
Caribbean,  but  would  also  be,  politically,  a  much  more  acceptable  approach  than  one 
based  on  "nearness  ." 

RENEWED  IMPORTANCE  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  panel  noted  with  enthusiam  that  the  importance  of  Latin  America  to  national 
security  had  been  recognized  in  the  format  of  the  Sixth  National  Security  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference,  in  contrast  to  its  neglect  in  earlier  such  conferences  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
emphasized  that  the  renewed  importance  of  this  region  in  the  array  of  US  strategic  in¬ 
terests  and  concerns  is  based  not  on  obsolete  concepts  of  hemispheric  isolationism, 
sentimental  Pan-Americanism,  or  effective  US  continental  hegemonism  It  is,  rather, 
based  on  Latin  America's  increasingly  heightened  role  within  the  framework  of  global 
security  considerations.  This  interweaving  of  regional  and  global  concerns  emerges  in 
each  of  the  areas  of  US  interest  identified  in  the  course  of  the  panel's  discussions.  They 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

— To  prevent  hostile  powers  from  obtaining  significant  military  vantage  points  in 
areas  close  to  the  United  States  or  to  US  major  sea  lanes.  This  part  of  the  US  in¬ 
terest  is  focused  in  the  Caribbean  basin  and  is  sharpened  by  Cuba's  links  with  the 
Soviet  Union  The  key  concern  here,  however,  is  the  external  political  and  military 
affiliation  rather  than  the  ideology  of  the  particular  regime  or  its  internal  social  and 
economic  arrangements. 

— To  maintain  US  access  to  important  regional  resources  and  markets.  This  interest 
is  focused  mainly  on  the  larger  countries,  such  as  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil  In 
some  scenarios  of  prolonged,  subnuclear,  global  conflict  this  interest  would  take 
on  special  importance,  because  of  the  possible  cutoff  of  more  remote  sources  of 
supply;  it  might  also  imply  the  desirability  of  cooperative  defense  arrangements  in 
selected  areas,  especially  antisubmarine  warfare 

—To  enlist  Latin  American  support  in  strengthening  worldwide  international 
economic  arrangements  for  trade  and  finance  and  in  contributing  to  major  sectoral 
needs  in  such  fields  as  food  and  energy.  Here  again  the  relevant  countries,  for  the 
most  part,  would  be  the  larger  ones.  With  respect  to  general  economic  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  is  noteworthy  that  along  with  the  so-called  "New  Japans  of  East  Asia 
(Korea,  for  example),  it  is.  currently.  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  and.  potentially, 
Argentina,  Peru,  and  Colombia  which  constitute  the  now  rather  widely  recognized 
grouping  of  so-called  "newly  industrializing  countries  "  (The  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  refers  to  these  countries  as  the 
"NIC's  ").  These  countries  are  an  important  element  of  dynamism  in  a  generally  stag¬ 
nating  world  economy. 

—To  secure  Latin  America  political  cooperation  in  promoting  fundamental. 
American-shared  values  in  the  world  environment.  The  norms  of  constitutional 
democracy  and  human  rights  continue  to  exercise  a  great  attractive  force  in  most  of 
Latin  America,  notwithstanding  the  dramatic  fluctuations  in  regard  to  political  and 
civil  liberties 

The  next  major  point  has  to  do  with  differences,  a  point  made  by  Mr  McGiffert  in  the 
opening  session.  The  panel  emphasized  the  major  differences  in  the  security  issues 
affecting  various  subregions  and  the  consequent  need  to  discard  the  habit  of  formulating 
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policies  lor  Latin  America  as  if  the  region  were  homogeneous.  In  some  respects  each 
country  is  a  special  case,  but  three  substantially  different  subregions  stand  out  as 
follows: 

First,  Mexico.  Mexico  poses  unique  issues  for  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  long 
common  frontier;  the  large-scale  migration,  both  legal  and  extralegal;  the  intensity  of 
trade  and  investment  relations;  Mexico's  hydrocarbon  resources;  and  the  growing  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mexican-Spanish  culture  within  the  United  States.  Therefore,  some  kind  of 
bilateral  special  relationship  is  inescapable.  The  potential  of  that  relationship  includes 
both  challenges  and  opportunities. 

Second.  Central  America,  in  the  Caribbean  basin.  This  is  a  subregion  composed 
mainly  of  political  units  which  are  far  too  small  and  too  poor  to  become  viable, 
autonomous  nation-states.  Whatever  the  formalities  of  sovereignty,  they  are  bound  to 
have  de  facto  client  relations  with  more  powerful  nations — traditionally  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  Flolland;  and  more  recently  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Cuban  case,  and 
possibly  Venezuela  or  Mexico  as  things  evolve.  With  limited  economic  prospects,  en¬ 
demic  poverty  and  unemployment,  and,  in  some  cases,  archaic  social  structures,  these 
countries  offer  fertile  ground  for  charismatic  revolutionaries. 

Third,  the  larger  countries  of  South  America.  These  countries,  for  the  most  oart, 
have  the  potential  for  economic  prosperity  and  ultimate  maturation  into  stable  self- 
government  and  full  participation  in  the  so-called  "First  World,”  as  equals  of  the  older 
middle-sized  industrial  states.  With  these  countries,  as  with  Mexico,  the  hegemonic 
aspects  of  traditional  Pan-Americanism  are  clearly  obsolete. 

POLICY  ISSUES 

As  to  the  policy  issues,  the  most  urgent  current  concerns  are  focused  on  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  dramatized  by  the  overturn  in  Nicaragua.  In  this  region,  most 
of  the  panel  believe  it  essential  to  define  the  goal  of  political  stability  in  dynamic  terms, 
rather  than  in  terms  of  intransigent  defense  of  narrowly  based  autocracies  With  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  hindsight,  it  was  argued  that  sufficient  pressure  for  broadening  the  Nicaraguan 
regime  3  or  4  years  ago  might  have  replaced  Somoza  with  a  moderate  coalition  and 
avoided  both  the  destructive  civil  war  and  the  current  danger  of  extremist  left-wing  con¬ 
trol.  Plainly,  it  was  advocated  that  such  action  should  be  currently  applied  in  El  Salvador, 
and  that  simultaneously,  the  groundwork  should  be  laid  for  promoting  moderate  change 
in  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  Some  panel  members  were  pessimistic  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  finding  genuine  moderates  to  support;  and,  the  definition  of  "moderate' 
was  recognized  as  being  ambiguous.  But  there  was  unanimous  agreement  that  a  much 
more  intensive  effort  is  needed  to  develop  political  intelligence  and  the  capacity  to  in¬ 
fluence  events  in  this  region,  through  nongovernmental  and  official  channels. 

Additionally,  connections  with  the  United  States  are  so  extensive  that  some  degree 
of  political  intervention  is  inescapable,  because,  in  this  region,  even  taking  no  action 
constitutes  a  kind  of  intervention.  However,  sensitivity  on  this  score  suggests  the 
desirability  of  enlisting  the  collaboration  of  sympathetic  Latin  American  governments, 
perhaps  building  on  the  recent  experience  with  the  Andean  Group  and  in  the  lesser  An¬ 
tilles;  European  governments  might  also  be  persuaded  to  assume  a  corresponding  role 
In  some  circumstances  more  formal  multilateral  action  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  may  be  in  order. 

As  for  the  larger  South  American  countries,  the  indicated  course  of  action  would  in¬ 
clude  constructive  international  economic  policies  to  provide  a  global  trading  and  mone¬ 
tary  framework  conducive  to  rapid  economic  development,  and  bilateral  or  regional 
negotiation  of  special  issues,  such  as  drug  control  or  nuclear  nonproliferation 
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II  was  recommended  that  the  US  posture  toward  the  larger  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  similar  to  relations  maintained  with  the  smaller  European  countries, 
rather  than  to  developing  countries  as  a  group. 

The  panel  felt  that  the  larger  South  Atlantic  countries,  notably  Brazil  and  Argen¬ 
tina.  could  contribute  to  the  enhanced  security  of  the  sea  lanes  by  more  actively 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  in  antisubmarine  warfare.'  this  sharing  of  naval 
responsibilities  would  directly  benefit  the  United  States.  To  that  end.  rigid  legislative 
constraints  on  arms  shipments  should  be  repealed,  including  limitations  on  coproduc¬ 
tion.  When  more  stable  conditions  of  self-government  are  achieved  (note  it  is  "when" 
and  not  "if")  in  those  countries,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  consider  some  more  formal 
type  of  alliance  organization  based  on  the  Treaty  of  Rio. 

With  respect  to  multilateral  arrangements,  the  panel  s  finding  was  that  althcugh  the 
traditional  institutions  ot  Pan-American  cooperation  have  declined  substantially  from 
their  apogee  in  the  1960  s.  they  continue  to  have  an  important  constructive  potential 
which  merits  active  US  support  That  is  especially  the  case  with  the  role  ot  the  OAS  in  ar 
bitrating  disputes  between  Latin  American  countries  and  coordinating  movements  toi 
economic  integration,  notably  among  groups  ot  mini-states,  such  as  those  in  Central 
America  and  the  eastern  Caribbean  Islands 

In  addressing  the  Nicaraguan  situation,  the  panel  strongly  urged  that  the  United 
States  act  quickly  to  provide  relief  supplies  and  establish  a  humanitarian  presence,  and 
be  a  factor  in  economic  reconstruction,  both  directly  and  through  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  To  await  clarification  of  the  Nicaraguan  political  future  might  be  to  sacrifice  a  uni¬ 
que  opportunity  to  influence  that  future. 

The  dilemma  ot  US  policy  toward  Cuba  was  discussed  briefly,  but  without  achieving 
a  clear  sense  ot  direction  Some  panel  members  argued  tor  a  deeper  engagement 
through  revocation  ot  the  trade  embargo  and  promotion  ot  cultural  exchanges,  as  a 
means  ot  gaining  leverage  and  securing  Cuban  restraint  in  becoming  involved  in  foreign 
intrigues  Others  felt  that  greater  Cuban  self-restraint  should  be  a  prior  condition  to  a 
more  active  relationship  Agreement  emerged  only  on  the  need  to  continue  seaiehmg  for 
relevant  incentives  and  for  including  Cuban  external  activities  on  the  agenda  toi  bargain 
ing  with  the  Soviet  Union 

Finally,  in  spite  ot  some  good-humored  mutual  recrimination  between  the  academic 
Latin  Americanists  on  the  panel  and  the  civilian  and  military  officials  who  were  a  part  ot 
the  panel,  there  was  general  agreement  that  this  kind  ot  dialogue  has  leal  utility  tor 
policymakers  Therefore,  it  was  suggested  that  it  be  institutionalized,  not  only  as  a 
regular  feature  of  the  annual  National  Security  Affairs  Conferences,  but  also  on  a  more 
frequent,  periodic  basis,  beginning  in  the  tall  of  t  9F9  The  panel  commends  the  sugges 
tion  to  the  authorities  of  the  National  Defense  University 
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PANEL  5  PAPER: 

The  Importance  of  Nearness:  US  Policy 
Toward  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 

Sidney  Weintraub 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  ask  if  there  should  be  a  predisposition  in  US  policy 
to  differentiate  between  nearby  and  other  nations.  It  concludes  that  self-interest  requires 
differentiation  and  examines  how  this  can  be  accomplished  without  damaging  the  global 
policies  the  United  States  must  pursue. 

Current  conventional  wisdom  is  that  a  “special  relationship"  between  the  United 
States  and  all  or  some  Latin  American  countries  is  dead — and  good  riddance.' 

Yet,  common  sense  tells  us  that  what  happens  in  Mexico  is  apt  to  aftect  the  United 
States  more  than  what  happens  in  more  distant  places,  for  instance,  Africa  or 
Bangladesh.  Events  in  Jamaica  are  more  likely  to  affect  the  United  States  than  what 
happens  in  Sri  Lanka.  Nearness,  or  nearness  carried  to  its  limit  of  contiguity,  makes  a 
self-evident  difference  in  relations  among  countries.  Trade,  investment,  migration, 
cultural  interchange,  and  potentially  national  security,  all  are  influenced  by  geography. 
Those  who  argue  against  a  special  relationship  must  go  through  intellectual  contortions 
to  explain  this  away. 

The  words  "special  relationship"  trigger  a  stereotyped  emotional  reaction  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  US-Latin  American  economic  and 
political  relations.  If  one  were  to  play  a  game  of  word  association  and  ask  a  person  who 
objects  to  any  form  of  “special  relationship"  with  Latin  America  what  word  comes  im¬ 
mediately  to  mind  when  these  words  are  spoken,  the  response  is  likely  to  be  “hegemony" 
(or  “dependency”  if  the  person  being  asked  is  a  Latin  American).-’  For  this  reason,  the 
phrase  “special  relationship"  probably  should  be  jettisoned  as  a  relic  of  the  past  in  order 
to  disassociate  slogan  from  current  substance. 

The  objective  conditions  of  US-Latin  American  relations  have  changed  substan¬ 
tially  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  An  Alliance  for  Progress  would  not  be  appropriate  to¬ 
day  The  cumulative  growth  of  Latin  America  gross  national  product  (GNP)  was  5  8  per¬ 
cent  a  year  from  1 960  to  1  977. 3  By  1  974,  Latin  Americas  economies  had  surpassed  the 
level  reached  by  Western  Europe  in  1  950  “  The  threat  to  terminate  aid  on  the  grounds  of 
uncompensated  expropriation  (the  Hickenlooper  amendment)  not  only  never  was  in¬ 
voked  in  Latin  America,  but  is  now  generally  seen  as  an  anachronism.  Uncompensated 
expropriations  which  might  give  rise  to  invoking  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  have 
hardly  occurred  in  Latin  American  countries  in  recent  years  Latin  American  oil  exporters 
do  not  cringe  and  then  sell  oil  to  the  United  States  at  less  than  the  going  world  price,  as. 
for  example,  Chile  sold  copper  exports  in  1966  when  pressed. s 

There  obviously  remains  an  asymmetry  in  economic  and  political  power  between 
the  United  States  and  individual  Latin  American  countries,  or  even  Latin  America  taken  as 
a  whole,  but  it  is  of  different  proportions  from  that  of  one  or  two  decades  ago  More  sig¬ 
nificantly,  the  exercise  of  that  degree  of  hegemony  which  still  exists  takes  a  different 
form  compared  to  that  of  the  past  Governments  are  not  powerless  in  their  dealings  with 
multinational  corporations  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  use  of  US  troops  today  the  way 
they  were  used  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1 965  For  all  these  reasons,  the  stereotype 
that  associates  special  relationship  and  hegemony  is  so  simplistic  as  to  be  invalid 

Generals  are  often  accused  of  re-fighting  the  last  war  The  generation  that  deter¬ 
mined  the  nature  of  US  involvement  in  Vietnam  grew  up  with  the  experience  of  Munich  and 
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of  the  cold  war  very  much  in  its  psyche  Is  current  US  policy  of  evenhanded  globalism 
akin  to  fighting  the  last  war  out  of  fear  that  policies  favoring  near  by  countries  must  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  US  domination  of  these  countries? 

If  nearness  should  matter  in  the  determination  of  US  policy,  then  this  should  affect 
actions  toward  Mexico  and  Canada  primarily,  but  also  toward  the  Caribbean  and 
perhaps  Central  America.  The  central  thesis  of  this  essay  is  that  Mexico  and  other  near¬ 
by  countries  are  something  special  for  the  United  States,  and  that  this  requires  a  shift  in 
the  policy  formulation  process  from  that  which  starts  with  the  assumption  that  policies 
must  be  global,  to  one  which  asks  how  policies  can  be  differentiated  in  dealing  with 
neighbors.  The  suggestion  is  hardly  radical;  the  United  States  has  made  exceptions  to 
global  policies  to  fit  the  US-Canadian  situation.8  Policy  obviously  cannot  be  determined 
just  by  nearness  or  distance,  but  geography  is  a  factor. 

SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  PROXIMITY 

Some  consequences  of  proximity  can  be  sketched  in,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
belabor  them  since  they  are  instinctively  apparent. 

The  most  significant  of  these  consequences  is  the  migration,  legal  and  illegal,  from 
nearby  countries  into  the  United  States.  The  US-Mexican  situation  is  unique  with  respect 
to  migration  because  there  is  both  a  large  disparity  of  income7  plus  a  long,  contiguous 
border,  which  means  that  Mexicans  have  the  incentive  to  enter,  and  do  enter,  the  United 
States  without  documentation  in  large  numbers.  Many  migrants  from  Central  America  and 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America  apparently  also  enter  the  United  States  overland, 
without  documents,  coming  through  Mexico.  Migrants  from  other  countries  normally  have 
valid  visas  since  they  arrive  at  ports  of  entry.  They  may  overstay  their  permitted  time,  but 
entry  for  them  is  different  in  that  documents  generally  are  necessary.  In  recent  years, 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  aliens  expelled  from  the  United  States  have  been  Mexicans, 
followed  by  Salvadorans.  Guatemalans;  and  Columbians;  that  is,  those  who  generally 
enter  the  United  States  without  inspection  Table  1  gives  data  on  aliens  either  deported 
or  required  to  depart  from  the  United  States  by  country  of  destination. 

Some  caution  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  the  numbers  in  this  table  Some  per¬ 
sons  are  expelled  more  than  once  in  any  given  year  and  other  persons  are  never  caught, 
so  that  the  figures  do  not  represent  actual  numbers  of  aliens  who  enter  the  United  States 
illegally  or  who  overstay  their  permitted  time.  The  percentage  of  Mexicans  who  are  ex¬ 
pelled  is  probably  higher  than  the  proportion  of  Mexicans  in  the  total  illegal  alien  popula¬ 
tion,  because  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  tends  to  concentrate  its  sur¬ 
veillance  on  the  Mexican  border  and  inland  cities  where  Mexicans  concentrate.  The  US 
Government  has  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of  the  illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States 
are  Mexicans.8  Considering  the  relatively  small  population  of  the  Caribbean  compared  to 
Mexico,  plus  the  fact  that  aliens  from  the  Caribbean  have  no  direct  overland  route  for  en¬ 
tering  the  United  States,  the  number  expelled  is  high. 


What  Table  I  demonstrates  is  that  illegal  migration  into  the  United  States  by  coun¬ 
try  and  region  is  highly  positively  correlated  to  distance  from  the  United  States.  Growth 
rates,  poverty,  the  degree  of  income  inequality,  rates  of  population  increase,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  underemployment,  and  the  ability  to  absorb  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force— 
that  is,  the  central  issues  of  development — in  nearby  countries  affect  the  United  States 
through  immigration  Whether  one  believes  this  effect  to  be  good  or  bad  on  the  US 
economy  and  polity,  it  makes  developments  in  these  countries  qualitatively  different  for 
the  United  States  from  comparable  developments  in  more  distant  areas 
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Table  1.  Aliens  Expelled  from  the  United  States, 
by  Country  of  Destination,  1970-1977 
Annual  Averages 
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Table  2.  US  Trade  with  Contiguous  Countries,  1977 
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Table  3.  US  Direct  Investment  in  Contiguous  Countries. 
Year-End  1977 
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influenced  by  proximity  could  be  extended,  but  does  not  seem  necessary.  Modern 
methods  of  transportation  and  communications  have  reduced  the  significance  of  geogra¬ 
phy.  but  have  not  eliminated  it.  When  refugees  stream  out  of  Burma,  they  do  not  come  to 
the  United  States.  When  they  stream  out  of  Haiti,  they  do.  While  many  refugees  do  come 
to  the  United  States  from  Southeast  Asia,  imagine  what  the  impact  would  be  on  the  United 
States  if  the  present  oppression  and  conflict  in  Cambodia  were  occurring  instead  in  Mex¬ 
ico  What  if  Vietnam  had  been  in  the  Caribbean  or  Central  America? 

What  can  be  shown  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  nearby  instability  is  apt  to 
affect  US  trade  more  than  growth  in  distant  countries.  Nearby  economic  growth  is  likely 
to  affect  US  trade  more  than  growth  in  distant  countries.  Income  disparities  in  nearby 
countries  affect  the  United  States  more  than  similar  disparities  in  distant  countries.  Pollu¬ 
tion  and  disease  are  more  readily  transmitted  from  neighbors  than  from  distant  countries. 
This  much  is  evident.  What  is  in  dispute  is  whether  US  policy  can  be  differentiated  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  favorably  affect  economic  and  political  outcomes  in  nearby  places  without  pre¬ 
judicing  US  interests  elsewhere. 


SOME  RELEVANT  POLICY  AREAS 

The  central  direction  of  US  foreign  economic  policy  since  World  War  II  has  been 
global.  This  is  epitomized  by  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  principle  in 
trade  policy  This  sense  of  globalism  is  enshrined  in  the  charters  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
ternational  economic  organizations  established  following  World  War  II,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  and  the 
World  Bank  While  permitting  some  derogations  in  practice,  such  as  not  forcing  each 
GATT  member  to  grant  MFN  tariff  treatment  to  all  others,  or  providing  for  various  types  of 
differential  treatment  in  the  IMF  (such  as  a  T rust  Fund  for  the  poorest  member  countries  to 
permit  providing  assistance  to  them  from  the  profit  from  gold  sales),  the  basic  principle  of 
these  institutions  is  that  there  should  not  be  differentiation  among  nations;  or  when 
differentiation  has  been  forced  by  the  press  of  history  (as  in  nonreciprocily  clauses  in  the 
GATT,  or  tariff  preferences  for  developing  countries),  a  country  should  differentiate 
generally  on  behalf  of  all  developing  countries. 

Stated  US  policy  was  to  oppose  regional  spheres  of  influence  which  might  involve 
special  treatment  of  Africa  by  Western  Europe,  of  Asia  by  Japan,  and  of  Latin  America  by 
the  United  States.'0  This  policy  was  inspired  by  what  were  seen  to  be  the  global  US  in¬ 
terests  in  trade,  investment,  and  national  security.  Globalism,  as  opposed  to  regionalism, 
also  was  inspired  by  history,  by  the  desire  not  to  repeat  European  colonialism  in  Africa, 
Japan's  co-prosperity  sphere  in  Asia,  and  US  hegemony  in  Latin  America  The  policy  in- 
spiratii.,i  thus  flowed  from  two  sources:  the  US  desire  for  the  kind  of  world  system  it 
would  like  to  see  develop  in  which  global  interests  would  take  precedence  over  special 
or  geographic  interests;  and  the  desire  to  avoid  repetition  of  a  colomal-paternal-hege- 
monic  past. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  exceptions  to  globalism  The  United  States  did  not  grant 
MFN  trade  treatment  to  Communist  countries  The  United  States  supported  regionalism  in 
Western  Europe  even  though  this  involved  special  preferences  among  the  member  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  European  Economic  Community,  on  what  was  deemed  to  be  the  overriding 
political  purpose  of  minimizing  prospects  tor  European  conflict  The  Alliance  tor 
Progress  was  an  expression  of  US  concern  for  its  particular  interest  in  Latin  America,  as 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  in  advance  of  any 
other  regional  development  bank  However,  none  of  these  derogations  negated  the 
general  policy.  While  aid  lo  Latin  America  was  given  a  special  place  and  more  funds  per 
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N  Table  4.  Ten  Leading  Markets  for  US  Exports,  1b  n 
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Ten  Leading  Sources  for  US  Imports. 
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capita  than  other  regional  development  assistance  programs.''  US  aid  programs  con 
tmued  elsewhere  An  Asian  Development  Bank  was  later  supported  tiv  the  United  States 
(although  with  a  lower  US  percentage  contribution  than  to  the  IDS) 

What  has  conspired  to  call  into  question  the  validity  ot  undifferentiated  globalism 
has  been  the  realization  that  events  next  door  in  Mexico,  or  political  instability  and 
economic  fragility  in  the  Caribbean*'  and  Central  America,  pose  particular  problems  for 
the  United  States  not  shared  by  other  industrial  countries.  The  discovery  of  whal  appear 
to  be  substantial  energy  resources  by  Mexico  has  cleared  the  US  mind  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Mexico's  nearness  in  a  way  that  no  abstract  analysis  could  have  accomplished. 
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There  are  functional  areas  in  which  the  central  direction  of  US  policy  must  inevitably 
be  global.  Trade  is  such  an  area.  US  trading  relations  are  too  complex  to  permit  a 
wholesale  return  to  conditional  MFN,  under  which  each  tariff  or  trade  barrier  must  be 
negotiated  seoarately  with  each  country  rather  than  be  extended  generally;  but  even  in 
this  most  clearcut  of  all  areas  some  conditionality  is  returning  to  US  policy.'3  US  foreign 
investment  interests  are  too  vast  to  permit  country-by-country  differentiation  without 
harming  US  interests  in  many  countries,  although  even  here  some  particular  derogations 
are  possible  if  this  were  desired.  There  are  other  areas,  however,  where  policies  can  be 
bent  more  easily  in  favor  of  nearby  countries  without  prejudice  to  US  interests  in  more 
distant  countries.  What  are  some  of  these? 

Migration 

There  is  no  logical  imperative  for  limiting  the  Mexican  immigration  quota  to  20,000 
just  because  the  immigration  quotas  of  other  countries  are  so  limited.  Contiguity  and  its 
consequences,  such  as  undocumented  migration,  would  argue  for  a  Mexican  quota  larger 
than  that  of  other  countries  How  much  larger  can  be  debated,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
other  US  foreign  interests  would  be  damaged  if  the  Mexican  immigration  quota  were 
larger  than  all  other  quotas  (or  if  an  enlarged  joint  Mexican-Canadian  quota  were 
enacted). 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  the  benefits  and  costs  of  legalizing  the  entry  of  un¬ 
documented  workers  from  Mexico,  and  of  illegal  immigrants  from  other  nearby  countries, 
by  a  guest  worker  system  comparable  to  those  practiced  in  Europe.  The  main  argument 
in  favor  of  this  proposal  is  that  the  people  are  coming  anyway,  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
marginally  improve  the  treatment  they  get  if  their  entry  and  stay  in  the  United  States  have 
some  supervision.  The  main  argument  against  this  proposal  is  that  temporary  contract 
workers  do  not  necessarily  go  home  after  completing  their  contracts,  so  that  the  United 
States  would  in  practice  be  encouraging  second-class  residents,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
European  countries;'"  and  also,  that  by  legalizing  entry  of  some  foreign  workers,  this 
would  not  by  itself  prevent  illegal  entry  of  others.  Dealing  with  illegal  migration  clearly 
lends  itself  to  differential  treatment  for  nearby  as  opposed  to  distant  countries.  It  also 
provides  a  justification  for  special  US  economic  help  to  nearby  countries  to  seek  to 
minimize  the  push  factors  impelling  persons  to  migrate  to  the  United  States 

Aid 

The  bilateral  US  aid  program  always  has  been  justified  on  at  least  two  grounds — as 
an  instrument  of  furthering  US  political  interests,  and  as  a  humanitarian  gesture  of  helping 
the  poor  majority  in  the  poorest  countries.  The  two  prongs  do  not  always  coincide  US 
political  interests  are  greater  in  Latin  America  (at  least  in  the  nearby  countries)  than 
generally  in  Africa  or  South  Asia,  yet  most  of  the  world's  poorest  people  are  in  the  latter 
areas.  The  divergence  between  aid  motives  is  not  easily  resolved,  and  when  resolved, 
the  resolution  is  unlikely  to  be  durable.'6  As  with  migration,  the  subject  is  too  complex  for 
analysis  in  this  brief  paper  Concessional  aid  is  a  scarce  resource,  and  by  definition 
choices  must  be  made  among  recipients.  One  viable  choice  is  to  favor  nearby  countries 
which  need  external  concessional  aid  even  if  this  reduces  the  levels  going  to  more  dis¬ 
tant  countries.  Given  its  probable  oil  revenue,  Mexico  will  not  need  concessional  assis¬ 
tance  (nor  has  it  wanted  aid  given  bilaterally),  but  most  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  countries  will.  Distribution  of  bilateral  aid,  particularly  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
now  does  favor  these  nearby  countries 

Without  getting  into  the  question  of  whether  the  aid  is  wisely  used  and  whether  its 
distribution  is  to  the  right  countries,  this  also  is  a  departure  from  globalism  that  can  be 
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taken  without  prejudice  to  other  US  interests  overseas.  Indeed,  it  the  US  bilateral 
program  did  nol  practice  some  type  of  discrimination  among  recipients  based  on  per¬ 
ceived  US  interests,  it  is  hard  to  see  any  justification  for  its  continuance  alongside  the 
multilateral  aid  programs. 

Aid.  or  cooperation,  need  not  be  concessional  It  can  involve  reimbursable 
technical  assistance,  |Oint  programs  of  research,  and  lending  at  commercial  terms  Mex 
Ico.  despite  Its  reaction  o(  bilateral  concessional  assistance,  has  benefited  extensively 
through  loans  from  the  Inter -American  Development  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  on  market 
related  terms  Assuming  it  comes  into  existence,  the  Institute  tor  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation  proposed  by  President  Carter  in  the  reorganization  of  US 
development  assistance  activities1'  can  devote  attention  to  problems  of  nearby  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  Mexico,  without  prejudice  to  other  US  interests 

Balance-of-Paymsnts  Assistance 

One  significant  example  ol  US  discrimination  in  favor  of  Mexico  over  other  develop 
ing  countries  is  the  arrangement  to  provide  Mexico  with  short-term  balance -of  payments 
support,  similar  to  the  swap  network  which  exists  with  the  developed  countries  of  the 
Group  of  10  and  Switzerland  At  a  time  of  financial  crisis  at  the  end  of  1976.  Mexico  was 
able  to  borrow  up  to  $900  million  under  this  arrangement  pending  conclusion  of  a 
stabilization  agreement  permitting  Mexico  to  draw  on  the  IMF  Other  developing  coun¬ 
tries  may  wish  to  have  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  United  States,  and  this  may  even  be 
justifiable  in  some  cases,  but  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  Mexico  cannot  be  said  to 
damage  other  US  interests 

Trade 

As  has  been  stated,  the  policy  of  globalism  is  best  exemplified  by  the  principle  ol 
nondiscrimination  in  trade  policy;  this  principle  holds  that  a  country,  when  forced  to 
discriminate  because  of  political  pressure,  should  do  so  in  favor  of  developing  countries 
generally  rather  than  by  country  or  by  region  Since  US  trading  interests  are  so  extern 
sive.  a  radical  departure  from  the  global  system  in  favor  of  a  few  nearby  countries  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  be  without  cost  '  However,  even  for  trade  it  may  be  possible  to  favor  near¬ 
by  countries,  particularly  Mexico,  without  departing  from  the  MFN  principle  The  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  favoritism  is  that  it  might  slightly  reduce  pressure  to  emigrate  by  providing 
more  |Obs  at  home 

Concessions  that  Mexico  has  sought  in  the  trade  field  and  that  might  be  granted 
under  this  kind  of  favoritism  are:  to  be  as  generous  as  possible  to  Mexico  (and  other 
nearby  countries)  in  the  quotas  permitted  in  bilateral  agreements  which  limit  textile  and 
apparel  imports  into  the  United  States  (which,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems  to  have  been 
done);  to  expand  the  list  of  items  of  interest  to  Mexico  eligible  for  preferential  treatment 
by  the  United  States  under  the  general  system  ot  preferences;  or  to  reduce  US  tariffs  on 
an  MFN  basis  tor  products  for  which  one  or  more  nearby  countries  would  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  beneficiaries.’1 

It  would  be  unwise  to  exaggerate  None  of  these  steps,  noi  all  ot  them  jointly  would 
significantly  aftect  Mexican  or  Caribbean  employment  computed  to  the  numbei  ot  pet 
sons  now  emigrating  to  (md  temporary  or  permanent  employment  in  the  United  States 
The  employment  effect  ot  these  measures  might  be  in  the  thousands,  computed  with  im 
migration  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  The  important  employment  pavotl  in 
Mexico  or  other  nearby  countries  from  expanded  exports  must  come  from  improved  com 
petitiveness  and  not  from  special  measures  by  the  United  States  at  the  edges  ot  the  Ml  N 
principle 
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Another  conceivable  departure  from  globalism  in  US-Mexican  trade  is  to  conclude 
bilateral  understandings  on  particular  aspects  of  trade,  say  for  trade  in  energy.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  in  progress  at  present  between  the  US  and  Mexican  Governments  on  the  price 
at  which  natural  gas  from  Mexico  could  enter  the  US  pipeline  system.  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  bilateral  agreement  might  be  considered  in  the  future  for  oil.  While  this  might  lead 
to  objections  from  other  buyers  of  oil,  there  is  a  natural  geographic  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  that  would  make  such  an  agreement  defensible.  This  issue 
is  not  a  pressing  one  because  Mexico  is  still  a  small  factor  in  total  world  trade  in  oil,  but  it 
is  another  area  of  potential  future  differentiation  in  US-Mexican  trade  as  compared  with 
US  trade  with  more  distant  countries. 

A  more  drastic  derogation  from  the  global  MFN  system  would  be  the  promulgation 
of  preferential  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  North  America, 
particularly  Canada,  but  potentially  Mexico.  Such  agreements  might  be  in  specific  sec¬ 
tors.  as  now  exists  in  the  automotive  sector  between  Canada  and  the  United  States;  or 
they  might  be  more  general,  to  come  into  being  gradually  over  a  specified  time  period 
Whether  or  not  such  free-trade  agreements  would  be  desirable  should  not  logically  be 
based  on  globalism,  since  the  Europeans  already  have  departed  from  globalism  in  the 
formation  and  enlargement  of  the  European  Economic  Community,  but  on  the  distribution 
of  economic  benefits  that  might  ensue  if  there  were  such  a  preferential  area  .' 9  If  the 
benefits  were  likely  to  be  one-sided  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  this  would  be  a  rational 
ground  on  which  Mexico  should  reject  such  a  proposal;  but  it  is  not  inevitable  that  this 
would  be  the  outcome.  These  comments  are  not  intended  to  advocate  preferential  trade 
arrangements  with  Mexico,  but  rather  to  stress  that  the  idea  should  not  be  rejected 
simply  because  it  departs  from  globalism  in  trading  relations  or  because  it  reminds  some 
people  of  hegemonic  US  efforts  in  the  19th  century  to  form  a  preferential  hemispheric 
market. J0 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  listing  of  actions  that  the  United  States  might  consider  which  would  differenti¬ 
ate  in  favor  of  nearby  countries  is  intended  to  be  illustrative  and  not  all-inclusive.  Nor 
should  the  listing  necessarily  be  considered  as  advocacy  of  each  of  the  actions  sug¬ 
gested.  Some  actions,  like  US  Government  assistance  for  collaborative  scientific  and 
technical  research  with  Mexico,  should  not  be  controversial.  Others,  such  as  reducing 
US  tariffs  for  Mexican  winter  fruits  and  vegetables  or  enlarging  the  quotas  for  nearby 
countries  in  bilateral  textile  agreements,  would  be  controversial.  Some  may  or  may  not 
be  good  ideas,  such  as  considering  bilateral  agreements  for  the  purchase  of  Mexican  oil 
or  setting  up  a  free-trade  arrangement  with  Mexico,  but  they  should  not  be  unthinkable. 
While  the  listing  is  precise,  its  purpose  is  more  general;  namely,  to  argue  that  patterns  of 
policy  thought  need  to  be  enlarged  from  semiautomatic  advocacy  of  globalism  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  departures  from  globalism  that  would  particularly  benefit  nearby  countries 
without  doing  undue  damage  to  other  US  foreign  policy  interests 

The  official  thought  pattern  now  is  that  the  best  way  to  benefit  nearby  countries  is 
by  seeking  out  those  inherently  desirable  global  actions  that  would  trickle  down  to  these 
countries.  Thus,  the  second  Linowitz  Commission  report  emphasized  the  need  for  a 
capital  increase  in  the  World  Bank  and  a  global  reduction  of  trade  barriers  These  are 
useful  steps  However,  what  is  being  argued  here  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  all  US 
actions  on  a  global  basis  since  the  United  States  does  have  only  a  small  impact  Others 
may  be  more  significant.  Enlarging  Mexico's  immigration  quota  exemplifies  both  these 
results  Adding  20,000  or  30,000  places  to  Mexico  s  quota  will  hardly  make  a  dent  in 
reducing  the  potential  number  of  Mexicans  who  will  wish  to  come  to  the  United  Stales 
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without  documentation,  but  it  would  be  significant  for  those  who  obtain  valid  visas,  and  it 
would  be  particularly  valuable  as  a  gesture  of  US  understanding  for  a  neighbor. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  measure  which  can  be  taken  unilaterally.  Other  actions  would  require 
bilateral  agreements;  instituting  a  system  of  guest  workers  or  reducing  US  seasonal 
tariffs  on  fruits  and  vegetables  are  examples. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  against  differentiated  policy  toward  nearby  countries  is 
that  this  will  inevitably  involve  some  reciprocity  (even  if  not  equivalence)  for  favors 
granted. It  may,  particularly  in  the  trade  field;  or  it  may  not,  such  as  in  the  provision  of 
concessional  aid  (unless  asking  the  recipient  country  to  take  action  to  make  good  use  of 
the  aid  provided  is  deemed  to  be  reciprocity).  However,  this  concern  may  be  a 
throwback  to  earlier  US  practices  of  hegemony  rather  than  a  reasoned  statement  of  the 
current  limits  of  US  power.”  Nearby  countries  can  reciprocate  in  some  manner  for 
benefits  received,  or  not,  but  is  it  still  necessary  to  prohibit  them  the  choice?  It  is  also 
worth  repeating  that  many  benefits  would  not  require  reciprocity.  Many  others  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  bilateral  bargains;  for  example,  Mexican  gas  for  a  negotiated  price. 

To  sum  up,  the  main  arguments  of  this  essay  are  the  following: 

1.  Proximity  does  make  a  difference  in  US  relations  with  other  countries.  This  is 
why  the  idea  of  a  “special  relationship"  came  into  being  in  the  first  instance.  Modern 
transportation  and  communications  have  “reduced"  distance,  but  not  eliminated  them. 

2.  Since,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  United  States  is  affected  more  by 
developments  in  nearby  places,  particularly  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  Canada,  and 
perhaps  Central  America,  than  in  distant  places,  there  is  a  self-interest  logic  that  the 
United  States  pay  particular  attention  to  events  in  nearby  countries. 

3.  Some  policies,  by  their  nature  and  because  of  the  extensive  US  international  in¬ 
terests,  must  be  pursued  on  a  global,  generally  undifferentiated  basis  among  countries, 
but  other  issues  permit  differentiation  in  country  treatment  without  prejudice  to  broader 
US  interests. 

4.  To  the  extent  that  US  practice  can  so  differentiate  in  favor  of  nearby  countries, 
in  a  way  that  would  favorably  affect  the  United  States  as  well,  it  should  seek  to  do  so. 

5.  What  is  most  important  is  that  a  pattern  of  thought  be  instilled  in  those  making 
foreign  policy  that  global  US  responsibilities  need  not  preclude  actions  which  favor 
mainly  nearby  countries,  even  if  these  actions  are  not  generalized  to  all  countries. 


ENDNOTES:  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  NEARNESS 

1  This  statement  is  easy  to  document  When  the  United  States  instituted  its  general  system  ot  preterence  in 
1976,  special  preferences  for  Latin  America  were  explicitly  rejected  Mexico  and  the  Maldives  are  treated  alike 
for  immigration  purposes;  each  is  allowed  a  maximum  of  20,000  immigrant  visas  a  year  Or.  to  cite  some  writ¬ 
ings 

The  Commission  (the  Linowitz  Commission]  believes  that  the  new  Ad¬ 
ministration  (the  Carter  administration)  should  begin  by  resisting  the  temptation 
to  speak  ot  "regional  community  or  "special  relationship,  which  inevitably 
means  that  we  expect  special  behavior  from  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere  in 
exchange  for  the  special  obligations  we  pledge 

The  United  Slates  and  L  aim  Amenca  Next  Steps  A  Second  Report  by  the  Commission  on  United  States 
Latin  American  Relations  (New  York  The  Center  for  Inter- American  Relations  ?0  December  19761 

A  special  relationship  between  the  United  Stales  and  Latin  America — or 
even  a  substantial  special  relationship  with  Mexico  alone,  in  the  sense  of  an 
exclusive  and  preferential  arrangement — is  an  idea  whose  tune  has  passed 
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Abraham  F.  Lowenthal  and  Albert  Fishlow,  Latin  America  s  Emergence  Toward  a  US  Response.  Headline  Series 
243  (New  York  The  Foreign  Policy  Association.  February  1979).  n  50;  and  finally, 

I  would  reject  the  special  relationship  approach  I  doubt  that  Latin 
America  really  desires  the  closer  functional  linkages  with  the  United  States 
that  the  successful  implementation  of  such  a  policy  might  entail  the  US  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  special  relationship  in  the  economic  realm  would,  I  fear,  prove  to  be  so 
misleading  and  so  incapable  of  implementation  that  the  end  product  would  be 
another  and  far  deeper  disillusionment  regarding  the  United  States  and  its  mo¬ 
tives  throughout  Latin  America. 

Roger  D.  Hansen,  US-Latm  American  Economic  Policy  Bilateral.  Regional,  or  Global ?  Development  Paper  18 
(Washington.  DC  Overseas  Development  Council.  January  1 975),  pp  65-66  Hansen  does  advocate  some  tilt¬ 
ing  towards  Latin  America  short  of  a  special  relationship,  c.nd  he  excepts  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  from  his 
generalities  about  Latin  America 

2.  Lowenthal  and  Fishlow,  Latin  America  s  Emergence,  use  the  phrase  "hegemonic  presumption. 

3  Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Economic  and  Social  Progress  in  Latin  America — 1977  Report  (Wash¬ 
ington.  DC.  1 977).  p  4 

4  Enrique  Iglesias,  Latin  America  The  New  Regional  and  World  Setting  (Santiago.  Chile:  Caudernos  de  la 
Cepal,  1975).  p  18 

5  New  York  Times.  15  April  1966.  p  51. 

6  For  example,  the  interest  equalization  tax  did  not  apply  to  Canada,  and  an  automotive  agreement  involving 
preferential  trade  in  automobiles  and  parts  was  signed 

7  According  to  the  1978  World  Bank  Atlas,  per  capita  GNP  in  the  United  States  in  1 977  was  almost  eight  times 
that  of  Mexico 

8  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  "Illegal  Immigration  Presidents  Program."  February  1978.  p  2 
(Mimeographed). 

9  From  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  report  on  aliens  and  citizens  admitted  at  US  ports  of  entry 
Each  entry,  even  of  the  same  person,  is  counted  separately  There  were  about  50  million  entries  of  aliens  plus 
36  million  by  US  citizens  over  the  Canadian  border  during  the  same  year 

1 0  See  speech  by  George  W  Ball.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  on  "The  Open  System  in  North-South  Relations, 
at  Chape)  Hitt.  North  Carolina,  9  April  1964  (State  Department  press  release  156.  9  April  1964) 

1 1  The  words  "development  assistance'  were  chosen  to  exclude  security  supporting  assistance  programs  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  where  assistance  levels  flow  from  actual  or  potential  warfare 

12  A  recent  comprehensive  article  on  Caribbean  instability  is  W  Raymond  Duncan.  "Caribbean  Leftism, 
Problems  of  Communism  27  (May-June  1978):  33-57.  A  more  complete  economic  analysis  of  the  English- 
speaking  Caribbean  can  be  found  in  Sidney  E.  Chernick  et  al  The  Commonwealth  Caribbean  The  integration 
Exercise  (Baltimore.  Md  John  Hopkins  University  Press  for  the  World  Bank,  1978) 

1 3  l  have  in  mind  the  proposed  codes  agreed  to  in  the  multilateral  trade  negotiations  For  example,  m  both  the 
subsidies/countervailing  duty  code  and  that  on  government  procurement.  MFN  status  need  be  provided  only  to 
those  countries  joining  the  code. 

1 4  US.  Congress.  Joint  Economic  Committee.  "Guestworker  Programs:  Lessons  From  Europe,  draft  report  by 
Philip  L.  Martin  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  96th  Cong  .  1st  sess  ,  28  February  1979 

1 5.  For  example,  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  its 
hearings  on  the  US  fiscal  year  1979  bilateral  assistance  program,  called  on  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  review  its  development  objectives  toward  middlenncome  countries,  particularly  in  Latin 
America,  presumably  to  give  more  stress  to  the  political  than  the  humanitarian  motive  of  aid  Also,  see  statement 
before  the  subcommittee  by  Abelardo  L.  Valdez.  Assistant  Administrator  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Agency  for  International  Development.  14  February  1979,  especially  pp  22ff  (Mimeographed) 

1 6  See  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Reorganization  Plan  No  2  of  1 979  (Washington.  DC 
Government  Printing  Office.  1979) 

1  7  The  one  departure  from  the  MFN  system  which  now  exists  is  the  US-Canada  automotive  agreement  Even 
though  this  is  a  unique  case  because  of  patterns  of  production  by  the  same  companies  in  close  proximity  on 
either  side  of  the  border,  it  has  stimulated  speculation  about  preferential  free  trade  generally  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  or  more  broadly  in  North  America  including  Mexico 
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18  For  example.  Mexico  supplies  close  to  100  percent  ot  US  tomato  imports,  on  which  seasonal  duties  are 
high  Mexico  also  would  be  the  mam  beneficiary  if  US  seasonal  duties  were  reducted  on  winter  fruits  and 
vegetables  It  would  obviously  not  be  easy  for  the  United  States  to  reduce  these  duties  since  they  exist  to  pro 
tect  US  producers 

19  The  opposition  in  Canada  and  Mexico  to  a  free-trade  area  among  Canada.  Mexico,  and  the  United  Stales 
would  be  as  much  or  more  political  as  it  would  be  economic  Lowenthal  and  Fishlow  {Latin  America's 
Emergence  p  501  argue  against  such  an  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  increase  Mexican  dependence  on  the  United  States  by  diverting  Mexico's  attention  away 
from  other  markets  I!  probaby  would  However,  it  is  not  self-evident  why  a  US-Mexican  preferential  area  need 
limn  Mexico's  access  to  other  countries,  assuming  greater  Mexican  competitiveness,  any  more  than  adherence 
to  the  EEC  has  limited  Germany's  ability  to  export  to  nonmember  countries 

20  The  United  States  proposed  a  Pan-American  customs  union  or  free  trade  area  at  the  first  Inter -American 
conference  in  1 889-90  See  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis.  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  4th  ed  (New  York 
Rinehart  and  Winston.  19551.P  7 32  Jorge  Castaneda,  in  Mexico  and  the  Un/fed  Nations  iNew  York  Manhattan 
Publishing  Co  .  1 958).  cites  this  US  effort  as  background  in  his  rejections  of  the  idea  of  any  special  relationship 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  (p  1  70) 

21  This  is  staled  explicitly  in  the  second  report  of  the  Lmowitz  Commission.  The  United  Stales  and  Latin 
America  Next  Steps  p  4 

22  For  example.  Lowenthaf  and  Frshfow.  Latin  America  s  Emergence,  make  much  ot  the  US  insistence  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  II  to  obtain  raw  materials  from  Latin  America  at  less  than  woild  prices,  and  US  advocacy  ot  pri¬ 
vate  investment  as  the  cure-all  tor  Latin  America's  development  problems,  as  kinds  of  undesirable  actions  that 
result  from  a  special  relationship  These  examples  clearly  are  throwbacks  which  may  be  useful  in  explaining 
past  resentments  but  not  as  a  guide  to  future  policy  Indeed,  a  good  argument  can  be  made  that  Mexico  has 
managed  to  resist  most  pressures  for  reciprocity  by  remaining  a  tree  rider  in  the  international  trading  system  by 
getting  MFN  benefits  without  joining  GATT 
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PANEL  5  PAPER: 
Changing  Patterns  in  Inter-American  Relations* 

Abraham  Lowenthal 

On  28  April  1965  US  Marines  landed  at  Santo  Domingo  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
having  been  unilaterally  ordered  to  deploy  by  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  The  military 
intervention  had  been  '  requested''  in  a  communique — drafted  in  English  with  the  help  of  a 
US  attache— which  arrived  at  the  American  Embassy  hours  after  the  Marines  had  landed 
The  hastily  assembled  military  |unta  which  called  for  the  US  forces  had  been  put  together 
with  active  help  from  US  officials  Its  enforceable  writ  at  the  time  called  for  US  troops  to 
be  extended  no  farther  than  the  San  Isidro  Air  Base 

Having  sent  in  troops — ostensibly  to  protect  American  lives  and  property,  but  ac¬ 
tually  to  prevent  what  US  officials  perceived  as  a  possible  "second  Cuba  in  the 
Americas— the  US  Government  turned  next  to  the  Organization  of  American  Stales  (OAS). 
seeking  to  gain  international  legitimacy  for  its  action.  Within  a  day  or  two.  the  desired  fig- 
leaf  (however  transparent)  was  provided  by  an  ever-obliging  OAS  The  requisite  two- 
thirds  vote  was  secured  to  support  the  formation  of  an  "Inter-American  Peace  Force, 
into  which  the  considerable  US  contingent  could  be  incorporated  The  tact  that  the  cru¬ 
cial  final  vote  necessary  to  reach  the  required  two  thirds  vote  was  provided  bv  the 
delegate  from  the  Dominican  Government,  whose  legitimacy  was  the  precise  issue  in 
Santo  Domingo,  caused  neither  delay  nor  noticeable  embarrassment  Nor  did  the  fact  that 
the  OAS-endorsed  force  was  eventually  commanded  by  a  Brazilian  general  alter  in  any 
way  the  essential  issue:  for  the  third  time  in  this  century  US  troops  were  occupying 
downtown  Santo  Domingo,  during  the  20th  century  US  troops  had  been  an  occupying 
force  a  dozen  or  more  times  in  Centrat  America  and  the  Caribbean 

On  21  June  1979,  (he  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  OAS  met  again,  this  time  to  consider 
the  crisis  in  Nicaragua.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  personally  presented  the  US 
position.  He  called  not  only  for  collective  repudiation  of  the  Somoza  regime  but  for 
agreed  upon  measures  to  translate  the  regional  will  into  effect— the  creation  of  an  OAS 
mission  to  help  negotiate  a  political  transition  in  Managua  and  of  a  "peace-keeping 
force"  to  restore  order  to  the  beleaguered  country. 

The  operative  parts  of  the  US  proposal  got  a  cold  reception  from  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  representatives  to  the  OAS  Delegate  after  delegate  coupled  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  Somoza  with  equally  vehement  reiections  of  foreign  (read  LIS)  intervention 
Secretary  Vance  s  proposal  got  exactly  nowhere  By  23  June.  US  author  ities  were 
relieved  to  support  an  alternative  resolution— proposed  by  several  Andean  and  Canb 
bean  nations — calling  for  an  end  to  the  Somoza  regime,  but  without  providing  any  collec 
tive  means  for  bringing  about  this  aim  Rumors  which  had  begun  to  circulate  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  Marines  were  being  readied  for  Nicaragua  died  down  quickly  in  the  face  ot 
the  overwhelming  Latin  American  resistance  to  even  a  collectively  sanctioned  military 
role  by  the  United  States  In  any  case,  within  a  few  weeks,  Somoza  had  fallen  In  the 
regime's  latter  moments,  it  was  revealed  that  a  US  troop  carrier  was  offshore,  but  that  it 
had  no  Marines  on  board,  and  only  19  soldiers 

It  is  not  clear  whether  any  serious  consideration  was  given  in  Washington  to  the 
possibility  ot  US  military  intervention  in  Nicaragua,  unilateral  or  collective  Nor  is  it  ob 

'this  paper  is  a  revised  version  ot  one  which  was  presented  on  10  at  the  Annua1  Cot  tor  once  on 

Changing  Patterns  in  international  Relations  ot  the  l  eonard  Pavis  institute  ot  the  Hebrew  Umvo»S't\  ot 
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vious  whether  the  Vance  proposal  was  ottered  primarily  to  accomplish  its  purported  in¬ 
tent.  or  whether  it  had  other  motives;  e  g  .  to  help  torge  a  regional  consensus  against 
Somoza,  to  protect  the  Carter  administration  against  eventual  charges  that  it  lost 
Nicaragua  by  tailing  to  act.  or  even  conceivably  (though  not  probably)  to  provide  the 
background  tor  a  possible  eventual  unilateral  American  action 

What  is  clear,  however— or  at  least  so  it  seems — is  what  has  not  happened.  The 
Marines  have  not  landed  in  Nicaragua.  A  historic  pattern  ol  inter-American  relations — or 
at  least  ot  US  relations  with  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean — seems  to  have 
changed.  A  turning  point  appears  to  have  occurred. 

INTER-AMERICAN  ISSUES 

Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  issues  which  have  been  preoccupying  US  officials 
working  on  inter-American  relations  during  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Mexican  natural 
resources  and  migration.  US  access  to  the  Panama  Canal;  Nicaraguan — and  more 
generally  Central  American  and  Caribbean— instability,  nationalism,  and  revolution.  Sud¬ 
den  political  changes  in  even  a  postage-stamp  sized  island  like  Grenada  engage  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  highest  US  officials  Fear  of  expanded  extra-continental  influence  in  this 
border  region  continues  to  concern  top  US  officials  working  on  inter-American  relations 
Events  in  the  same  Caribbean  basin  which  dominated  the  agenda  of  US  policymakers  60 
years  ago  are  still  attracting  high-level  attention 

“The  more  things  change,"  as  the  saying  goes,  "the  more  they  remain  the  same." 
or  seem  to.  A  historic  pattern  of  inter-American  relations — primary  concern  by  the  US 
Government  with  Mexico.  Central  America,  and  the  Carribean— appears  to  be  strongly 
imprinted  again. 

Each  of  these  first  two  points — that  inter-American  relations  may  have  passed  a 
turning  point  and  that  a  historic  pattern  of  regional  relations  is  still  (or  again)  strong — is 
correct,  even  though  they  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  Each  of  them  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  today  very  much  in  the  news  But 
each  of  them,  to  be  properly  understood,  must  be  set  in  a  much  broader  context 

CHANGING  HEMISPHERIC  PATTERNS 

Like  shifting  configurations  of  desert  sand  which  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  from 
some  distance  in  space,  changing  patterns  in  international  affairs  often  require  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  time  to  make  themselves  perceived.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  is 
convenient  to  contrast  today  s  pattern  with  that  of  the  early  1 960  s.  when  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  proclaimed  (unilaterally,  it  might  be  added)  the  "Alliance  for  Progress  and 
crystallized  a  powerful  image  of  inter-American  relations 

The  early  1960's  marked  the  apogee  of  US  involvement  and  influence  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  a  whole,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Patterns  of  US 
involvement  which  before  World  War  II  had  been  confined  to  Central  America,  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  and  Mexico  were  extended  throughout  most  of  the  region  by  the  1  960  s  The  United 
States  dominated  Latin  America  s  trade,  taking  45  percent  of  the  region  s  exports  and 
supplying  a  similar  share  of  Latin  America  s  imports  United  States  investment  had  in¬ 
creased  fivefold  in  the  first  25  years  after  World  War  II  United  States  investors  displaced 
ether  foreign  investors  in  country  after  country,  even  in  those — like  Argentina  and  Chile— 
where  British  investment  had  once  been  dominant 

Politically,  too,  the  United  States  Government  was  deeply  engaged  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  Sometimes  this  engagement  reached  tragi  comic 
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dimensions;  Philip  Agee  reports  credibly  (in  a  not  always  believable  volume)  that  in  the 
early  1960  s  over  halt  the  members  ot  the  Central  Committee  ot  the  Communist  Party  ot 
Ecuador  were  CIA  agents  or  informers  Covert  intervention  in  Chile  s  politics,  docu 
mented  in  detail  by  the  US  Senate  s  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  reached  massive 
proportions,  more  money  was  spent  per  capita  by  the  CIA  on  influencing  the  Chilean 
elections  than  was  spent  in  the  most  lavishly  funded  Presidential  campaign  in  US  history, 
that  of  Richard  Nixon  in  1972  Overt  military  intervention  occurred  only  once,  in  Santo 
Oomingo.  but  intense  US  efforts  to  influence  domestic  politics  took  place  across  the 
region  through  other  instruments  "aid "  offers  and  withdrawals;  involvement  with  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  development  programs,  trade  union  organizing,  cultural 
projects;  and.  overt  and  covert  campaigns  to  influence  the  media 

United  States  involvement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the  end  ot  the  1970's  is 
much  less  pervasive  and  intense.  Private  direct  investment  by  the  United  States  in  the 
region  is  still  significant,  but  the  US  share  of  that  investment  has  been  declining  relative 
to  that  of  other  investors  front  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and — at  least  incipiently — from  the 
OPEC  countries  Expropriations  and  nationalizations  have  reduced  the  US  presence  not 
only  in  Cuba,  where  nothing  remains,  but  in  Chile.  Peru,  and  even  Venezuela 

The  US  share  ot  Latin  America's  trade  has  been  declining  steadily  as  South 
American  countries  expand  and  fortify  their  links  with  countries  outside  their  hemisphere 
Less  than  one-third  of  total  Latin  America  exports  went  to  the  United  States  in  1975  and 
only  one-fourth  of  Latin  America  s  imports  came  from  this  country,  and  the  decline  of  US 
trade  dominance  continues  Peru,  for  example,  has  about  as  much  commerce  with  the 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  and  with  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assis¬ 
tance  (COMECON)  countries,  respectively,  as  with  the  United  States  Japan  s  trade  with 
Brazil,  negligible  in  1  960,  had  reached  Si  8  billion  a  year  by  1975,  and  is  expected  to 
reach  St  2  billion  by  1985  West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  even  China,  are  becoming 
significant  economic  partners  for  various  Latin  American  nations 

Political  involvement  by  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  is  drastically  less  in¬ 
tense  than  it  was  in  the  1960's.  The  United  States  Government  is  more  distant  from  Lalin 
American  governments  than  it  was  in  the  1960's,  and  the  US  diplomatic,  technical,  and 
political  presence  is  sharply  curtailed.  Internationally,  several  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments  play  significant  roles  in  various  fora:  in  the  North-South  dialogue,  in  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  and  the  "Group  of  77. "  in  OPEC,  and 
elsewhere.  No  longer  do  alt  significant  international  initiatives  from  North  America  pass 
through  Washington. 

Both  politically  and  economically.  US  Interests  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  much 
more  clustered  or  concentrated  than  they  seemed  to  be  in  1  960  Only  a  few  countries— 
Mexico.  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  primarily — account  for  most  US  investment  and  trade  in  the 
region  Political  interest  is  still  expressed  in  the  traditional  US  "sphere  of  influence  in 
the  region — in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean — but  perhaps  more  for  axiomatic 
reasons  than  from  recent  analys.3 

In  no  sphere  is  the  contrast  between  the  early  1960  s  and  the  late  1970  s  (and  the 
prospective  1980  s)  more  striking  than  in  the  realm  of  security  Throughout  the  1960  s 
the  United  States  was  intensively  and  extensively  involved  in  programs  of  security 
cooperation  with  the  military  and  police  establishments  of  almost  every  country  of  the 
hemisphere  Thousands  of  Latin  American  officers  were  trained  in  the  United  States  or  in 
US  facilities  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  American  arms  and  equipment  were  provided 
Cooperation  between  Latin  America  and  the  US  defense  establishment  reached  its  height 
with  the  founding  ol  the  Inter-American  Force  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  which  units  from  Five 
Latin  American  countries  patrolled  the  streets  jointly  with  US  forces 
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Eight  hundred  US  specialists  in  security  matters  were  assigned  to  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  in  1968;  less  than  100  were  so  assigned  in  1979.  The  United  States  is 
by  now  an  almost  insignificant  source  of  arms  for  Latin  American  countries;  France.  Ger¬ 
many.  Russia,  and  Israel  are  more  important  suppliers  Military  and  police  training 
programs  have  been  sharply  curtailed,  and  have  been  cut  off  entirely  in  several  countries 
adjudged  by  the  State  Department  to  have  permitted  gross  and  systematic  violations  of 
fundamental  human  rights  Although  the  armies  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  are 
unlikely  to  clash  on  a  field  of  battle,  they  are  by  now  far  from  being  closely  cooperating 

The  major  issues  of  inter-American  relations  in  the  1960's  were  aid.  anticom¬ 
munism  expropriation,  and  nonintervention  Bilateral  assistance  was  a  very  significant 
component  of  national  budgets  in  several  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries,  and 
was  of  some  importance  in  almost  all  such  countries  Expropriations — or  more  generally 
the  role  of  US  investment — were  major  issues  in  the  bilateral  agenda  in  several  cases, 
Peru,  where  the  International  Petroleum  Company  controversy  seethed  for  close  to  a 
decade,  was  the  classic  example.  Anticommunism  and  nonintervention  were  two  sides,  in 
a  sense,  of  the  same  com:  the  shared  desire  across  the  region  to  keep  foreign  influence 
out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  not  to  stimulate  US  intervention  in  its  stead 

By  1979,  the  central  issues  in  hemispheric  relations  have  changed,  and  will  change 
even  more  clearly  through  the  1980's.  The  dominant  issues  are  access  to  markets, 
capital,  resources,  and  technology,  together  with — in  a  few  cases — migration.  Bilateral 
aid  is  insignificant  in  most  countries,  marginal  at  best  in  a  few  Foreign  private  investment 
from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  is  no  longer  so  controversial,  nor  so  central,  in  the 
region  s  development  strategy  Anticommunism  and  nonintervention  are  still  background 
issues  in  the  region,  evoked  to  the  foreground  in  cases  like  Nicaragua,  but  neither  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  central  one 

The  main  issues  of  the  1960  s  which  evoked  importantly  unified  responses  across 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  were  institutionalized  in  the  Consensus  of  Vina  del  Mar 
and  presented  to  President  Nixon  by  Latin  American  s  Foreign  Ministers  in  1969  By 
1979.  considerable  diversity  characterized  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  positions  on 
the  major  issues  The  interests  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  for  example,  may  be  much  more 
closely  related  to  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Paraguay,  when  it  comes  to  problems  like  ac¬ 
cess  to  capital,  markets,  and  technology  The  nature  and  dynamics  of  Western 
Hemisphere  relations,  consequently,  have  been  changing 

During  the  early  1960's  both  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  favored  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  inter-American 
programs  and  institutions  The  Organization  of  American  States,  established  in  1948. 
gained  expanded  budgets  and  missions  in  1960  s  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  set  up  in  1959.  rapidly  multiplied  its  staff  and  resources  Both  North  and  South 
Americans  felt  generally  comfortable  with  the  notion  of  a  regional  "special  relationship, 
an  idea  which  achieved  its  most  explicit  and  articulate  exposition  in  Nelson  Ftockeieller  s 
1969  report  on  The  Quality  of  Life  in  the  Americas 

By  1979,  inter-American  programs  and  institutions  are  in  retreat,  if  not  in  atrophy. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  has  maintained  its  importance,  buf  just  barelv.  in 
terms  of  real  resources,  while  the  World  Bank  and  various  regional  institutions  te  g  the 
Caribbean  Development  Bank)  have  expanded  their  roles  The  OAS  has  been  forced  to 
cut  back  its  functions,  staff,  and  budgets,  and  to  concentrate  more  carefully  on  defining 
and  limiting  its  mission,  a  rece  it  study  of  the  organization  concludes  it  has  a  future  mamlv 
because  it  has  a  past,  rather  than  because  of  compelling  current  or  prospective  need 
The  long-touted  "special  relationship  between  the  United  Slates  and  Latin  America  has 
declined  both  in  fact  and  in  rhetoric  Latin  Americans  no  longer  respond  positively  to  a 
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concept  and  lingo  which  have  often  been  used  to  justify  singling  out  Latin  America  for 
special  rhetorical  treatment  or  interventionist  alteration,  but  for  little  else. 


BRAZIL,  CUBA,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  vivid  way  to  illustrate  the  changing  patterns  ot  inter-American  relations  might  be 
to  concentrate  on  a  couple  of  specific  countries.  Brazil  in  the  mid-1 960's,  for  example, 
was  a  paramount  and  intimate  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  cooperated  closely  with 
Washington  in  many  spheres  Brazil's  active  participation  in  the  aforementioned  Inter- 
American  Peace  Force  was  only  one  example;  concerted  action  at  the  United  Nations  and 
in  regional  institutions,  and  parallel  policies  toward  many  other  issues  filled  out  the  pat¬ 
tern.  Cuba,  to  take  the  opposite  extreme,  was  seen  by  Washington  as  its  mortal  enemy, 
and  as  a  significant  threat  to  United  States  interests.  During  the  1960's,  the  US  Govern¬ 
ment  went  to  extraordinary  lengths — including  the  abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  the 
unconsummated  CIA  attempts  to  assassinate  Fidel  Castro — to  reverse  Cuba  s  revolu¬ 
tion. 

As  the  1980's  approach,  however,  inter-American  patterns  of  cooperation  are  shift¬ 
ing.  Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  unlikely  to  become  open  enemies,  but  tensions  be¬ 
tween  Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  unquestionably  mounting,  and  will  undoubtedly 
persist  and  deepen.  Conflicts  between  the  two  countries  are  not  limited  to  exceptional 
instances  such  as  Brazil's  vote  for  the  UN  resolution  equating  Zionism  with  "racism'  or 
the  publication  of  a  US  congressional  report  citing  human  rights  violations  by  Brazil  s 
military  government.  On  the  contrary,  Brazil-US  tensions  are  grounded  in  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  objective  clashes  of  interest;  the  United  States  will  increasingly  be  seen  by  Brazil 
as  its  principal  obstacle  on  issues  such  as  trade  and  tariff  restrictions,  energy  policy  and 
nuclear  proliferation,  access  to  capital  and  technology,  monetary  policy,  and  trade  com¬ 
petition  in  third  markets.  The  United  States  is  likely  to  have  more  reasons  in  the  1 980's  to 
conflict  with  capitalist  Brazil  than  with  Communist  China. 

Cuba  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  already  well  advanced  toward 
an  eventual  rapprochement.  Cuba  s  current  international  role — its  repeated  instances  of 
military  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union — still  prevent  any  significant  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  bilateral  Cuban-American  relations,  but  the  two  countries  already  have 
diplomatic  representation  in  each  other's  capitals,  along  with  expanding  cultural  ex¬ 
changes  and  even  the  beginning  of  a  renewed  tourist  trade.  It  seems  entirely  possible,  if 
not  necessarily  probable,  that  the  United  States  and  Cuba  will  normalize  their  rela¬ 
tionship  even  further  in  the  1  980  s.  Once  a  foreign  revolution  has  proved  itself  irreversi¬ 
ble,  the  United  States  has  been  able  historically  not  only  to  accommodate  itself  to  this 
fact,  but  also  to  find  mutual  profit  in  fostering  better  relations  with  the  new  regime.  It 
would  not  be  an  overwhelming  surprise,  if  the  changing  patterns  of  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  1980's  were  to  include  the  return  of  Coca-Cola  to  Havana  and  of  Cuban 
cigars  to  Wall  Street. 


DECLINE  OF  HEGEMONIC  PRESUMPTION 

The  historic  patterns  of  inter-American  relations  have  been  changing,  and  changing 
importantly.  United  States  dominance  of  the  region  and  Washington's  "hegemonic 
presumption"  have  been  on  the  decline.  Latin  American  nations  have  been  emerging  as 
actors  in  the  international  arena  by  playing  the  role  of  middle  powers  internationally  and 
exerting  a  limited  but  not  inconsequential  influence  on  the  international  economy  and  on 
international  politics.  Many  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  particularly  of  South  America, 
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have  boon  metoasingly  engaged -politically.  conimoicially,  and  financially  —with  na 
lions  ot  I  urope  and  Asia,  and  .no  loss  intensely  involved  in  (heir  relations  with  the  United 
States 

Mexico  and  the  smallei  states  ot  Central  Ameiu  a  and  the  Caribbean  on  the  ottiei 
hand,  have  become  oven  moio  completely  linked  with  ttie  United  States  Commercially, 
financially,  and  especially  demogtaphically.  these  countries  aie  inextricably  intertwined 
with  the  United  States  Mexico,  with  millions  ot  its  citi/ens  crossing  back  and  toith  into 
the  United  States  each  yeai.  and  with  $! H  million  worth  ot  hilateial  trade  annually,  oh 
viously  constitutes  a  special  case  The  small,  poor,  pci  haps  inherently  dependent  coon 
lues  ot  the  Caribbean  and  ot  Cential  Amenca  many  ot  wtncti  have  been,  historically, 
satellites  in  search  ot  an  orbit  present  anothei  unique  set  ot  issues  lor  the  United 
States  Uninvolvement  in  this  bolder  aiea  is  not  realty  a  possibility  for  the  United  Slates, 
the  question  is  how  the  United  States  will  relate  to.  and  ailed,  this  nearby  region 

The  emerging  pattern  ot  inter-American  relations  as  the  1980  s  approach  resem¬ 
bles  the  pattern  ot  the  1920  s.  Then,  the  United  States  was  a  dominant,  but  a  domineer¬ 
ing.  power  in  South  America.  Then,  the  United  States  had  significant,  but  not  exclusive, 
intluence  in  the  Americas;  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  powers  also  had  in¬ 
terests  and  engagements.  Then,  a  lew  ot  the  Latin  American  nations  ranked  as  middle 
powers  on  the  world  scene,  comparable  in  economic  and  political  terms  to  all  but  the  7  or 
8  major  nations.  Then,  the  United  States  confined  its  intense  involvement  in  regional 
domestic  attairs  to  its  immediate  border  area,  to  the  Central  American  isthmus,  and  to 
the  Caribbean  islands. 

Whether  the  United  States  will  in  the  IPHO's  leveit  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  to  its  military  interventionist  piactices  ot  the  1  VU’Os  is  a  good  question  I  am  in 
dined  to  think  not,  lessons  have  been  learned  by  the  United  States,  in  tins  hemisphere 
and  elsewhere,  which  should  help  inhibit  a  letuin  to  interventionism  Pressures  to  inter 
vene  may  well  arise,  howevei.  and  the  changed  pattern  ot  inter  American  relations  may 
be  severely  tested  in  the  yeais  ahead 
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CLOSING  REMARKS 


Honorable  David  E.  McGiffert 

L  ast  year  w hen  I  wrapped  up  this  conference  I  spoke  about  thioo  issues  which  I 
thought  neeyled  attention  hom  the  point  ot  wt>w  of  the  practical  problems  I  vv.is  working 
on  m  the  othce  theater  nuclear  forces  limited  contingency  scenarios  and  forces  and  the 
problem  of  China 

the  fust  two  ot  those  you  have  dwelt  on  at  some  length  I  would  make  a  comment 
about  vow  deliberations,  and  it  is  a  comment  not  a  criticism  because  the  mandate  of  the 
panels  was  purposely  oriented  to  the  military  and  arms  control  aspects  of  the  issues  Hut  I 
thought .  m  listening  to  the  commentary,  that  ivt'  were  missing  to  some  degree  important 
political  dimensions 

It  >s  all  it </v  well  to  seek  intellectual  tidiness  with  inspect  to  the  doctrinal  approach 
ft>  theater  nuclear  forces  arid  to  wish  that  n<’  could  arrive  thereby  at  a  basis  to  yieve'op 
military  regunoments  on  which  most  people  would  agree  But  t  would  agree  with  the  com 
ment  ot  one  ot  the  panelist  that,  while  that  may  be  .i  fine  ob/ective.  at  least  m  the  short 
term,  it  is  unpractical  simply  because  ot  the  nature  of  our  Alliance  and  its  political  at 
titudes  and  the  internal  tension  between  the  conduct  of  a  war  on  t  uropean  sod  and  the 
conduct  ot  <t  war  that  goes  over  the  heads  of  the  t.uiopeans  that  tension  necessarily  pro 
duces  l  think  the  ambiguity  with  which  we  live  deed  malty 

What  we  forget  l  think  is  that  these  issues  ot  arms  control  tor  theater  nuclear  forces 
and  mdeed  the  content  ot  the  moderni:at‘on  ot  theater  nuclear  forces  have  dOhc.ot 
political  guest'ons  associated  witfi  them  m  ,t  very  near  term  real  manner  the  Bi  t  sh  and 
tire  Butch  tor  example  are  very  tar  apart  m  what  they  see  as  an  appropriate  arms  centre1 
aoproach  or  component  to  accompany  any  theater  nuclear  force  modernisation  lhe  ye'y 
issue  ot  theater  nuclear  force  modernisation  m  terms  ot  basing  participation  and  so 
torth  raises  .1  great  opportunity  politically  and  also  .(  great  nsk  because  it  if  is  dead  r> 
properly  d  can  bind  the  Alliance  together  d  d  isn  t  it  can  be  very  divisive  indeed 

These  are  the  guesbons  which  we  are  immediately  facing  m  the  next  or  d  months 
that  are  not  at  all  easy  to  resolve 

Similarly  in  the  Middle  t  ast  and  Persian  i» uH  we  gmte  properly  look  at  1 anous  co  r 
tingencies  which  might  involve  or  potentially  involve  the  need  tc  a  military  response  1  et 
us  not  forget  that  probably  the  most  hkety  course  ot  ev  ents  which  would  be  adv  erse  to  ow 
interests  m  that  area  is  a  destabilisation  .1  radicalisabon  of  moderate  Aral ’  states  by 
various  internal  events  which  do  not  obviously  lend  themselves  to  a  military  response  it  s 
here  perhaps,  that  the  whole  guest  ion  ot  perceptions  to  winch  several  ot  you  retorted  n 
the  context  ot  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  context  ot  the  Middle  t  ast  becomes  pa't'Ctda’  v 
important  Although  there  are  some  scenarios  to  which  a  military  response  may  not  seem 
very  appropriate  obviously  the  sense  ot  people  abi'ut  America  s  capability  and  ds  wm 
nevertheless  has  a  maior  political  implication 

I  thought  indeed  that  perhaps  Bob  Card  might  like  to  took  at top  e  tor  a  tutu’c  con 
terence  which  would  focus  on  the  gueshon  ot  perceptions  taken  broadly  m  terms  o1  not 
only  ton  e  planning  but  how  we  deploy  our  ton  es  and  also  what  i\t'  s.n  about  the  ■  i\c 
pose 

keyed  into  that  is  another  issue  which  is  implied  m  the  conclusions  apparent  v 
icached  by  the  panel  on  the  Middle  last  and  Persian  1  iulf  It  I  understood  t  cooed  y 
there  w.t.s  .)  sense  that  the  thuted  States  should  m  various  ways  although  modest  v  " 
crease  its  military  presence  m  that  area  l  ven  it  that  <s  done  modestly  >t  nevertheless  ’\>s 
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implications  tor  our  posture  m  the  rest  of  the  world  II  we  do  that  horn  where  do  tho.se 
forces  come  '  They  have  to  come  Item  somewhere  m  the  shod  term  and  obviously  they 
are  going  to  come  from  either  Asia  or  bur  ope  or  both 

I  think  wo  need  to  understand  and  begin  to  consider  a  little  more  thoroughly  the  ap 
propriate  extent  to  which  we  need  to  reorder  our  priorities  particularly  m  terms  of  our 
declaratory  policy  and  our  force  deployments,  m  order  to  recognize  o in  interests  m  the 
Persian  Gull  area  and  the  fact  that  both  the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans  have  as  deep  <t 
not  a  deeper,  interest  than  we  do  m  oil 

Finally,  let  me  come  back  to  China  I  thought  it  w;is  very  intriguing  to  be  told  ( which  I 
suppose  is  sell  evident!  that  we  can't  count  on  the  Soviet  Chinese  relationship  remaining 
m  ns  present  posture  That  shit  leaves  open  the  whole  fascinating  topic  of  how  out  policy 
toward  China  ought  to  evolve  over  the  next  lew  years  m  order  to  maximize  the  chance  that 
the  Chinese  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  ot  the  type  ot  most  interest  t o  the 
united  States 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  any  answers  to  that  I  do  advocate  the  issue,  as  I  did  last  year 
We  now  have  a  somewhat  different  context  since  we  have  normalized  But  when  you 
realize  that  the  Soviets  clearly  plan  program  and  budget  on  the  basis  ot  two  wars  m  the 
sense  o I  a  war  against  (wo  adversaries  whereas  wo  plan,  program  and  budget  on  the 
basis  ol  one  maior  war  in  the  sense  ol  a  war  against  only  one  adveisaiy  ( oven  though  it 
may  be  on  (wo  Ironist  I  behove  the  importance  of  the  question  I  posed  becomes  self  eyi 
dent 
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mittee.  and  on  the  program  analysis  staff  of  the  National  Security  Council  Ms  Beaig 
received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  English  from  Willamette  Umveisily.  and  a  master  s 
degree  m  political  affairs  from  Hatvaid  University  A  membet  of  the  Council  on  F  oieign 
Relations,  Ms  Beaig  authored  several  papers  published  by  the  Congiessional  Budget 
Office 

DR.  BARRY  M.  BLECHMAN.  Assistant  Director  lot  Weapons  I  valuation  and  Control.  US 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  In  addition  to  Ins  other  duties  with  the  Arms  Con 
tiol  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Dr  Blechman  is  Deputy  Chaiiman  of  the  US  Delegation  for 
Negotiations  on  Conventional  Arms  Transfers  Ffe  headed  the  defense  analysis  staff  at 
The  Brookings  Institution  and  coauthoied  Brookings  annual  review  of  the  I  ederal 
budget  He  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Centei  lor  Naval  Analy  ses,  and  has  served  as  con 
sullanf  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the  Budge! 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Di  Blechman  has 
been  a  visiting  professor  af  The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
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Studies,  and  received  a  doctoral  degree  in  international  politics  Irom  Georgetown 
University 

MR.  LESLIE  W.  BRAY,  JR.,  is  with  the  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation,  currently  specializ¬ 
ing  m  economic  and  management  studies  for  the  Federal  Government  He  was  previously 
Director  of  the  Federal  Preparedness  Agency,  where  he  chaired  a  major  interagency 
study  on  National  Stockpile  Policy  tor  the  National  Security  Council  Before  joining  the 
Federal  Preparedness  Agency.  Mr  Bray  was  with  the  United  States  Air  Force,  he  retired 
as  a  Major  General  with  32  years  of  service  in  positions  ranging  from  command  of  opera 
tional  units  in  the  field  to  management  of  planning  activities  at  the  Air  Staff  level  in  Wash 
ington  Mr  Bray  is  a  frequent  lecturer  at  the  senior  service  colleges,  and  is  himself  a 
graduate  of  the  Air  War  College  He  earned  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maryland 

MR.  RICHARD  R.  BURT,  National  Security  Affairs  Correspondent.  Now  York  lews  Wash 
ington  Bureau  Prior  to  joining  the  limes  in  1977.  Mr  Burt  was  the  Assistant  Directoi  In 
ternational  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  in  London  He  is  the  author  of  various  journal 
articles  and  Adelphi  papers  on  defense  budgeting  and  new  weapons  technology  and  his 
articles  appear  regularly  in  the  national  press  He  is  a  former  Advanced  Research  F ellow 
at  the  Naval  War  College  and  Defense  Adviser  to  the  Wednesday  Group.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  He  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Cornell  University 
and  his  master  s  degree  from  the  Fletcher  School  of  L  aw  and  Diplomacy .  1  lifts  University 

REAR  ADMIRAL  LUCIEN  CAPONE.  JR.,  is  recently  retired  from  the  United  States  Navy 
His  last  assignment  was  Director  of  the  Inter -American  Defense  College  He  also  served 
as  the  first  Director  of  the  Command  and  Control  Technical  Center  while  concurrently 
serving  as  Deputy  Director  of  Command  and  Control  at  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency  (DCA)  He  was  Deputy  Director  of  National  Military  Command  System  Technical 
Support  at  DCA  In  addition  to  his  staff  assignments.  Admiral  Capone  saw  extensive  sea 
service,  including  command  of  the  U  S  S  Dahlgren  and  the  U  S  S  Richmond  K  Tumor  He 
attended  Providence  College  and  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
and  received  a  master's  degree  in  business  administration  from  The  George  Washington 
University 

DR.  GEORGE  C.  CHRISTIE  is  James  B  Duke  Professor  of  l  aw  at  Duke  University  He  toi 
merly  served  as  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel  for  the  Near  Last  and  South  Asia  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Section  of  the  International  Law  Delegation  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  Dr  Christie  received  a  bachelor  s  degree  and  law  degree  from  Columbia  Umvei 
sity  and  a  doctoral  degree  from  Harvard  He  also  received  a  Diploma  in  International  Law 
from  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  He  has  published  extensively  on  a 
wide  variety  of  legal  subjects,  including  questions  of  international  law 

REAR  ADMIRAL  ROBERT  C.  CONNOLLY.  II.  is  currently  Director  of  the  Inter  American 
Llefense  College,  Washington.  DC  Most  recently,  he  served  as  Project  Manager  of  the 
Saudi  Naval  Expansion  Program  Among  his  other  assignments  were  Chief  of  Statf  to  the 
Commander.  Carrier  Group  One.  Director.  Special  Studies  Group.  Systems  Analysis  Divi 
sion.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Program  Appraisal  Analyst  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Admiral  Connolly  has  commanded  several  destroyer 
squadrons  and  divisions,  as  well  as  the  U  S  S  Stoddard  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  and  earned  a  master  s  degree  in  operations  research  at  the  US 
Naval  Post  Graduate  School 

DR.  RICHARD  DANZIG  is  the  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man 
power.  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  Prior  to  this  position,  he  was  a  Deputy  Assistant 
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Secretary  ot  Defense  Dr  Danzig  has  taught  law  at  Stanford  University,  and  has  held 
various  consulting  positions  with  the  Rand  Corporation  He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
the  recipient  ot  numerous  academic  awards  and  fellowships,  including  a  Rocketeller 
Foundation  Fellowship  Dr  Danzig  received  h  s  bachelor  s  degiee  from  Reed  College, 
bachelor  s  and  doctoral  degrees  m  philosophy  from  Oxford  University,  and  a  doctor  of 
law  degree  from  Vale  Law  School  He  is  widely  published  in  legal  lournals.  including  an 
article  in  the  Supreme  Court  Review,  and  recently  published  a  book  entitled  7 tie 
Capabiht y  Problem  m  Contract  Law 

DR.  RICHARD  E.  DARILEK  is  Director  ot  the  MBFR  Task  Force  in  the  Office  ot  the  Assis 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  He  has  recently  been 
selected  to  be  an  International  Fellow  on  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Ffe  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  US  Delegation  to  the  MBFR  talks  in  Vienna  Dr  Danlek  taught 
history  at  Lehman  College  in  New  York,  and  served  in  the  Department  ot  Defense  as  a 
Government  Fellow  under  a  program  sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  the  US  Civil  Service  Commission  He  was  a  member  of  the  US  Delegation  to  the 
Belgrade  Review  Meeting  of  the  CSCE  (Helsinki)  Final  Act  Dr  Danlek  earned  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  at  Rice  University  and  master  s  and  doctoral  degrees  at  Princeton  He  is 
the  author  of  4  Loyal  Opposition  m  Time  ot  'Kir 

DR.  JUNE  TEUFEL  DREYER  is  Director  ot  East  Asian  Programs  at  the  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  International  Studies  at  the  University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables.  Florida  Formerly 
she  was  Far  Eastern  Specialist  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Associate  Professor  ot 
Political  Science  at  Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio  She  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Wellesley  College  and  master  of  arts  and  doctoral  degrees  from  Harvard 
University  Dr  Dreyer  is  the  author  ot  C-bma  s  Forty  Millions  Minority  Nationalities  ana 
National  Integration  m  the  People  s  Republic  ol  China  and  has  published  in  numerous 
scholarly  journals  She  is  presently  preparing  a  textbook  on  Chinese  politics  tor 
Longman  s.  Inc 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JOHN  H.  ELDER.  JR..  United  States  Army  (Retired)  General 
Elder  s  distinguished  career  as  an  Army  combat  engineer  and  as  a  senior  staff  officer  in 
the  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  on  the  Army  Staff  culminated  in  his  assignment 
as  Director  of  the  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate  (J-5).  Executive  Officer  tor  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Army  member  of  the  Chairman  s  Staff  Group  He  held  maior 
engineer  field  commands  in  Vietnam  and  was  Chief  of  Staff  ot  the  7th  Infantry  Division  in 
Korea  A  combat  engineer  in  Europe  during  World  War  II  and  in  the  Korean  war.  General 
Elder  is  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege.  and  the  Army  War  College 

DR.  JOHN  N.  ELLISON.  Professor  ot  Resource  Management.  Industrial  College  ot  the 
Armed  Forces  Dr  Ellison  is  a  specialist  in  economics,  management  and  executive 
development  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  He  is  a  former  consultant  in 
economics  and  international  business  matters  in  Washington.  DC.  and  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  has  served  as  the  Chief  Economist  to  the  US-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico  Dr  Ellison  has  lectured  on  economics  and  business  administration 
at  George  Washington  University,  the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  Lovala  Col¬ 
lege  in  Baltimore  He  received  his  bachelor  s  and  master  s  degrees  from  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  and  his  doctorate  in  business  administration 
from  George  Washington  University 

MR.  FRtTZ  W.  ERMARTH  is  a  member  ot  the  National  Security  Council  staff,  specializing 
in  Soviet  affairs,  strategic  policy,  and  East -West  relations  He  was  previously  employed 
with  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  the  Rand  Corporation,  and  in  various  positions  in  the  United 
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States  Government  Mr  Ermarth  earned  a  bachelor  ot  arts  degree  at  Wittenberg  Umver 
sity  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  at  Harvard  University 

MR.  JOHN  WILLIAM  FORD  is  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  General  ot  the  Organization  ot 
American  States  (OAS)  He  is  a  retired  Foreign  Service  Officer,  having  served  as  Director 
ot  Inter  American  Political  Affairs  Deputy  US  Permanent  Representative  to  the  OAS  and 
in  several  overseas  posts  in  Venezuela.  Mexico  France.  Spain,  and  the  Philippines  Prior 
to  his  Foreign  Service,  he  worked  for  the  Department  of  Justice  in  War  Crimes  Trial  Prep 
orations  Mr  ford  attended  the  University  ot  Louisville  and  Jotteison  Law  School  in 
Kentucky 

DR.  NORMAN  FRIEDMAN  is  a  theoretical  physicist  at  the  Hudson  Institute  who 
specializes  in  analysis  ot  naval  and  military  technological  problems  He  is  currently  writ 
mg  a  technical  history  ot  US  aircraft  carrier  design  tor  the  US  Naval  Ship  Engineering 
Center  He  is  a  member  ot  the  US  Naval  Institute  and  the  American  Physical  Society  Dr 
Friedman  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  physics  at  Columbia  College  and  a  doctoral 
degree  at  Columbia  University  In  addition  to  numerous  icurnal  articles,  he  has  written 
historical  studies  and  authored  a  book  on  battleship  design  as  a  study  m  technological 
trade-offs.  entitled  Haff'osmp  Design  and  Pevetopnrenf  190b 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ROBERT  G.  GARD,  JR  United  States  Army  is  President  ot  the 
National  Detense  University  Prior  to  his  assignment  to  the  National  Defense  Ltniversity. 
General  Gard  commanded  the  LIS  Army  Military  Personnel  Center  from  t  9 75  to  1 97  7,  and 
the  LIS  Army  Training  Center  and  Fort  Ord  from  1973  to  1975  He  has  served  as  the 
Army  s  Director  of  Human  Resources  Development,  as  Military  Assistant  to  the  Secretaiy 
ot  Defense  and  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol  Detense  tor  Interna 
tional  Security  Affairs  He  commanded  the  9th  Infantry  Division  Artillery  in  Vietnam  until 
appointed  Division  Chief  ot  Statt  General  Gaid  is  a  gr  uluate  ot  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  received  master  ot  arts  and  doctoral  degrees  from  Harvard  Umveisity  A 
former  Army  t  ellow  with  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  General  Gaid  is  a  giaduate  ol 
The  National  War  College 

DR.  LINCOLN  GORDON  currently  a  Senior  F ellow  with  Resources  for  the  Future.  Inc  ,  is 
a  distinguished  scholar  and  public  servant  He  is  a  former  US  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 
President  ot  The  John  Hopkins  University,  a  Fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  tor  Scholars,  and  a  longtime  member  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  University  He 
served  as  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  in  the  American  Embassy  in  London  and  was 
closely  involved  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  Maishall  Plan  He  is  a 
Director  ot  the  Overseas  Development  Council  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
and  received  a  doctoral  degree  at  Oxford,  wheie  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar 

DR.  COLIN  S.  GRAY.  Political  Scientist.  Hudson  Institute  A  former  Assistant  Director  ot 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  London,  a  Ford  Fellow  in  the  Department 
ot  War  Studies.  King  s  College.  London,  and  Executive  Secretary  ot  the  Strategic  and  In 
ternational  Studies  Commission.  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Dr  Gray 
specializes  in  strategic  studies,  foreign  policy  and  international  relations  theory  He  has 
taught  in  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  written  widely,  and  done  significant  research  in  na¬ 
tional  security  atfairs  and  foreign  policy  He  studied  at  Manchester  Ltniversity  and  earned 
his  doctorate  in  international  politics  at  Oxford 

THE  HONORABLE  MARSHALL  GREEN  is  a  Senior  Research  Fellow  of  the  National 
Defense  University  Before  retirement  from  the  Department  of  State  in  1 979  after  more 
than  30  years  ot  service.  Ambassador  Green  was  Coordinator  of  Population  Affairs  His 
extensive  foreign  service  includes  ambassadorships  to  Indonesia  and  Australia  He  has 
also  held  the  following  positions  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  tor  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
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Affairs;  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Seoul,  Korea;  Consul  General  in  Hong  Kong;  First 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Stockholm,  Sweden;  and  Chairman  of  a  Special  Group  on 
Southeast  Asia  Ambassador  Green  is  a  Vale  graduate 

OR.  STEPHEN  J.  HADLEY,  Associate,  Shea  &  Gardner,  Attorneys  at  Law  Prior  to  joining 
Shea  &  Gardner,  Mr  Hadley  was  a  staff  member  in  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis,  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  While  with  the  National  Security  Council,  he  chaired  working 
groups  concerned  with  the  United  States  negotiating  positions  in  the  MBFR  talks  in  Vien¬ 
na.  the  prospects  for  United  States/Soviet  naval  arms  limitations  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  US 
force  structure  in  Europe,  US  defense  posture,  and  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  A  former  defense  issues  analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller),  he  received  his  bachelor  s  degree  from  Cornell  University  and  his 
law  degree  from  the  Vale  University  Law  School 

OR.  JOHN  PEARCE  HARDT  is  the  Associate  Director  for  Senior  Specialists,  and  a  Senior 
Specialist  in  Soviet  Economics,  at  the  Congressional  Research  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  He  has  held  various  positions  with  the  Research  Analysis  Corporation  and  the 
Operations  Research  Office  of  The  John  Hopkins  University,  including  Head  of  the 
Strategic  Studies  Division  Dr  Hardt  was  also  a  consultant  at  the  Ford  Foundation  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  Wood  Study  He  has  been  a  member  of  several  congres¬ 
sional  delegations  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  European  countries  His  bachelor  s  and 
master's  degrees  are  from  the  University  of  Washington,  and  his  doctoral  degree  in 
economics  from  Columbia  University.  He  is  a  contributor  to  numerous  publications  on 
Soviet  economics  and  the  economic  aspects  of  East-West  relationships 

MR.  JACK  H.  HARRIS,  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.,  is  a  specialist  in  the  politics  of  na¬ 
tional  security  He  formerly  served  as  the  China  desk  officer  for  Air  Force  Intelligence 
and  as  Director  of  Policy  Studies  for  the  BDM  Corporation.  Dr.  Harris  earned  a  bachelor  s 
degree  in  economics  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  interna¬ 
tional  politics  at  The  George  Washington  University. 

DR.  ROSE  LEE  HAYDEN  is  the  Director,  International  Education  Project,  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  and  Adjunct  Faculty  Member,  University  of  Southern  California.  Prior  to 
joining  the  American  Council  on  Education,  Dr.  Hayden  served  concurrently  as  e:i  in¬ 
structor  in  Romance  Languages,  Michigan  State  University,  and  as  Assistant  Executive 
Director.  Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for  International  Activities.  A  specialist  in  the 
area  of  international  education,  Dr  Hayden's  present  and  past  professional  activities  in¬ 
clude  managing  program  development  for  the  International  Education  Project,  planning 
and  directing  overseas  sfudy  programs,  and  participating  in  national  and  international 
organizations  concerned  with  global  education  issues.  The  author  of  Your  International 
Options  and  "The  Policy  Imperative:  Representing  International  Education  in  Washing¬ 
ton,"  Dr.  Hayden  s  writings  appear  frequently  in  the  scholarly  press.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Dr. 
Hayden  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  government  and  Latin  American  studies  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University;  a  master's  degree  in  international  affairs  and  government  from  Columbia 
University;  and  a  doctoral  degree  in  comparative  and  international  education  from 
Michigan  State  University. 

MR.  E.  C.  M.  HIGGINS,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Science  Applications,  Inc  (SAD  Prior 
to  assuming  his  present  position,  Mr.  Higgins'  distinguished  career  with  the  United  States 
Navy  included  service  on  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  as  national  security 
analyst  for  the  President  and  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  national  security  affairs, 
and  as  an  analyst  of  US  defense  programs  and  weapons  systems  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Currently,  he  is  assisting  in  the  management  of  SAI's  Theater  Warfare  Program 
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business  adm>n>stration  iwth  distinction!  from  the  Harvard  Business  School 

THE  HONORABLE  RICHARD  HOLBROOKE  is  Assistant  Secretary  ot  State  tor  t  ast  Asian 
ami  1'acitic  Affairs  His  government  service  includes  assignments  with  the  US  Delegation 
for  the  Vietnam  Peace  T  alKs  w  ith  the  White  House  Staff  m  the  Office  of  the  Special  Assis 
tant  to  the  President  for  Vietnam  with  the  American  E  mbassy  m  Saigon  witti  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  m  Vietnam  and  as  Peace  Corps  Director  m  Morocco  In  the 
private  sector.  Mr  Holbrooke  was  Managing  Iditor  of  Fo'e<gn  Po/.vv  magazine  and  Duec 
tor  ot  Publications  for  the  Carnegie  E  ndowment  tor  International  Peace  He  is  a  member  ot 
the  Council  on  F  oreign  Relations  and  the  International  Institute  tor  Strategic  Studies  His 
baeheioi  s  degree  is  from  Brown  L'mversity 

DR.  FRED  CHARLES  IKLE  m  President  ot  Ttansat  fcneigv.  Inc  He  is  also  a  director  ot 
other  companies  and  serves  on  the  Board  of  the  international  Peace  Academy  and  the 
European- American  Institute  tor  Security  Research  In  addition  he  is  a  membei  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  the  Institute  ot  Strategic  Studies  and  cither  associations 
concerned  with  foreign  policy  issues  He  has  frequently  been  a  consultant  to  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  and  the  Department  of  Defense  Dr  ihle  formerly  was  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  was  head  of  the  Social  Science  Department  of  the 
Rand  Corporation  He  received  a  doctoral  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Among 
his  published  books  are  How  Nations  Negotiate  and  Every  IV a'  Must  tmi  His  articles  on 
strategic  doctrine  have  appeared  in  Foreign  Aha  sand  Fo'.'i/ne  magacmes 

HONORABLE  JOSEPH  JOHN  JOVA  is  the  President  ot  Meridian  House  International  He 
is  a  retired  foreign  service  officer  with  BO  years  of  experience  His  diplomatic  career  m 
eluded  ambassadorships  to  Mexico  Honduras,  and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
as  well  as  service  in  Chile  Iraq.  Morocco.  Portugal,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Stale  Depart 
ment  m  Washington  Ambassador  Jova  is  a  member  ot  the  Pan  Amenean  Development 
Foundation  the  Americas  Foundation  the  Mexican  Academy  ot  International  law  and 
numerous  other  professional,  civic  and  academic  organizations  He  received  his 
bachelor  s  degree  from  Dartmouth  College  Ambassador  Jova  wrote  Private  Investment 
m  Latin  America  tor  the  Limversity  of  Texas  internal  cna>  L  aw  Rev  ow  and  other  articles 
for  (ournals  such  as  Amercas  and  D<ar- o  de  /as  Americas 

MR.  LEON  N.  KARADBIL  is  Director.  Industrial  Resources.  Office  ot  Industrial  Mobihza 
tion  US  Department  of  Commerce  He  formerly  served  as  Protect  Manager  with  General 
Research  Corporation  in  McLean.  Virginia.  Protect  Manager  with  Research  Analysis  Coi 
poration  consultant  and  member  of  the  technical  staff  and  protect  leader  with  the  Opera 
boos  Research  Office  The  John  Hopkins  University,  and  in  many  other  government  posi 
lions  Mi  Karadbil  earned  a  bachelor  s  degree  at  the  City  College  ot  New  York  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Operations  Research  Society  of  America.  Washington  Operations 
Research  Council,  and  is  listed  m  American  Men  of  Science 

MR.  PHILIP  A.  KARBER  Assistant  Vice  President  (National  Security  Programs!.  RDM 
Corporation  and  Protect  Director  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Net  Assessment 
Office  Mr  Karber  was  responsible  tor  all  aspects  ot  Protect  i SB— NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  capabilities— in  the  Net  Assessment  Office  and  he  has  served  as  a  consultant  with 
the  Center  tor  Strategic  and  International  Studies  at  Georgetown  University  The  author 
cf  several  articles  on  defense  policy  and  weapons  systems.  Mi  Karber  received  his 
bachelor  s  degree  from  Pepperdme  College  and  his  master  s  degree  from  Georgetown 
limversity  where  he  is  a  doctoral  candidate  in  international  relations 
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OR.  GEOFFREY  KEMP.  Associate  Professor  ot  International  Politics  the  Fletcher  School 
ot  Law  anti  Diplomacy  Tufts  University  Professor  Kemp  currently  teaches  and  writes  on 
defense  and  security  matters  at  the  f  letcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  eoncentrat 
mg  on  the  military  policies  ot  less  industrialized  countries,  geopolitical  and  economic 
factors  in  international  security  and  the  emerging  maritime  environment  He  has  served 
as  a  policy  analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  International 
Security  Affairs,  and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  ited  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  He  received  his  undergraduat-  ducation  in 
economics  and  politics  at  Oxford  University,  and  received  a  doctor  i*>o  in  political 
science  trom  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology 

DR.  NORA  SCOTT  KINZER  is  Visiting  Professor  ot  Human  Resources  Management  at  the 
Industrial  College  ot  the  Armed  Forces  She  was  previously  assigned  to  the  US  Armv 
Research  Institute,  and  was  an  Assistant  Professor  ot  Sociology  and  an  Instructor  in 
Spanish  at  Purdue  University  She  earned  her  bachelor  s  degree  in  Spanish  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  a  master  s  degree  in  Spanish  from  Middlebury  College,  and  a  doc 
toral  degree  in  sociology  from  Purdue  Dr  Kinzer  is  the  author  and  editor  ot  several 
books  and  articles  dealing  with  Latin  American  issues  and  American  society,  including 
the  books  Put  Down  and  Ripped  Off  Stress  and  the  American  Woman  and  Urbanisation  m 
Latm  Amenco  from  Its  Beginnings  to  Present 

DR.  ELBA  GOMEZ  DEL  REY  DE  KYBAL  is  Advisor  for  Economic  Integration  and 
Specialized  Conferences  in  Telecommunications.  Highways.  Ports,  and  Harbors  at  the 
Organization  ot  American  States  Formerly,  she  was  an  Economic  Affairs  Office!  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  has  also  served  as  an  economist  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  ot  New 
York  Dr  do  Kybat  received  a  bachelor  ot  arts  degree  at  the  Umversidad  del  Litoral 
in  Rosario.  Argentina,  and  masters  and  doctoral  degrees  in  economics  at  Harvard 
Llnivorsity 

MR.  JAMES  R.  LILLEY  is  Visiting  Professor  at  the  School  ot  Advanced  International 
Studies  of  The  John  Hopkins  University,  and  representative  of  United  Technologies  L'or 
poration  of  Hartford.  Connecticut  Born  in  North  China.  Mr  L 1 1  ley  has  served  as  a  National 
Intelligence  Officer  for  China  for  the  US  Central  Intelligence  Agency  He  has  also  served 
in  LIS  Embassies  in  Manila.  Phnom  Penh.  Bangkok,  and  Vientiane,  and  as  Consulate 
General  in  Hong  Kong  and  a  US  Liaison  Officer  in  Peking  Mr  Lilley  has  studied  at  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong,  and  received  a  bachelor  s  degree  trom  Yale  Umversitv  and  a 
master  s  degree  trom  The  George  Washington  University 

DR.  ABRAHAM  F.  LOWENTHAL  is  the  Director  of  the  new  Latin  American  Program  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  tor  Scholars  in  Washington.  DC  He  has  previously 
served  as  Director  of  Studies  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  a  Research  Associ 
ate  and  lecturer  at  Princeton's  Woodrow  Wilson  School,  and  as  an  official  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  s  International  Division  Dr  Lowenthal  received  his  bachelor  s.  master  s.  and 
doctoral  degrees  from  Harvard  University  and  has  held  fellowships  from  Harvard.  The 
Brookings  Institution,  and  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  His  publications  include  The 
Dominican  Intervention  The  Peruvian  E\per orient  Annies  and  Polities  in  Latm  America. 
and  a  number  of  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 

REAR  ADMIRAL  JAMES  A.  LYONS,  JR..  United  States  Navv.  is  Deputy  Director  tor 
Politico-Military  Affairs  J-b  in  the  Office  of  the  Joint  L'hiefs  of  Staff,  he  previously  served 
as  Assistant  Deputy  Director  within  the  same  office  He  also  served  in  the  Office  ot  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  first  as  Senior  Assistant  tor  JCS  matters,  and  later  as  Deputy 
Director  of  Strategy.  Plans  and  Policy  Division  Admiral  Lyons  has  extensive  sea  ex 
perience  including  command  ot  the  guided  missile  cruiser  LI  S  S  Richmond  K  Tumor  and 
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the  destroyer  U  S  S  Charles  S  Sperry  He  is  a  graduate  ot  the  US  Naval  Academy  and  The 
National  War  College 

HONORABLE  DAVID  E.  McGIFFERT  is  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Detense  tor  International 
Security  Attairs  He  formerly  served  as  Assist,  nt  to  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  tor 
Legislative  Affairs  and  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  and  Burling  Mr  McGiftert  received  a  bachelor  s 
degree  from  Harvard  University  was  the  Lionel  de  Jersey  Harvard  Student  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  received  an  LL  B  degree  trom  Harvard  Law  School  He  was  a  lecturer  in 
law  at  the  University  ot  Wisconsin 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  J.  MclNTYRE,  United  States  Navy,  is  the  Director  of  Research  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  University  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Security  Affairs  Institute  His 
broad  operational  background  includes  major  aviation  and  surface  ship  commands  and 
his  staff  assignments  in  operations  analysis  and  strategic  planning  have  resulted  in  his 
formal  designation  as  a  sub-specialist  in  both  areas  He  holds  a  master  ot  arts  degree  in 
international  relations  and  organization  from  American  University  and  is  a  distinguished 
graduate  of  The  Naval  War  College  and  a  former  Senior  Fellow  at  the  National  Defense 
University  He  was  most  recently  Commanding  Officer  ot  the  US  S  Raleigh 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  MAKINS.  Senior  Associate.  Program  on  Western  European 
Trends.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  Mr  Makms  served  in  the  British 
Diplomatic  Service  tor  a  number  ot  years,  this  service  included  assignment  as  First 
Secretary.  Political  Section.  Her  Maiesty  s  Embassy.  Washington.  DC  He  has  also 
served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Trilateral  Commission  in  New  York,  as  Consultant  to  the 
German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  United  States,  and  as  an  Associate  of  the  Lehrman  Institute 
and  Director  ot  the  Institute  s  Study  Group.  National  Security  in  a  More  Plural  World  The 
widely  published  author  of  works  on  international  security  issues.  Mr  Makms  received 
bachelor  ot  arts  and  master  of  arts  degrees  from  Oxford  University,  and  was  a  Fellow.  All 
Souls  College.  Oxford 

THE  HONORABLE  PHILIP  W.  MANHARD,  now  retired,  completed  30  years  of  State 
Department  and  Government  service  as  a  Senior  Research  Fellow  of  the  National 
Defense  University  in  1978  His  diplomatic  career  has  been  centered  in  the  East  Asia- 
Western  Pacific  area,  and  was  interrupted  by  incarceration  in  a  North  Vietnamese 
prisoner  of  war  camp  from  1968  to  1973  Ambassador  Manhard  s  more  recent  assign¬ 
ments  include  the  following  US  Representative,  Office  tor  Micronesian  Status  Negotia¬ 
tions  US  Ambassador  to  Mauritius,  and  Deputy  Director.  Regional  Affairs  Office.  East 
Asia  Bureau.  State  Department  Earlier  assignments  took  him  to  Hawaii.  Japan.  Korea, 
and  China  Ambassador  Manhard  holds  a  degree  in  international  relations  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California 

MR.  KENNETH  G.  MARK,  is  Director  of  Strategic  Planning.  Washington,  DC  Office.  The 
Boeing  Company  Since  joining  the  Boeing  Company  in  1  958  on  the  Bomarc  Program.  Mr 
Mark  has  had  several  assignments  in  the  general  area  of  Systems  Analysis  and  Long- 
Range  Strategic  Planning  He  holds  degrees  in  aeronautical  engineering  and  political 
science  and  received  his  master  s  degree  from  the  University  ot  Chicago  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies 

DR.  JOHANNA  S.  R.  MENDELSON  is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Infor¬ 
mation  She  has  conducted  extensive  research  in  the  United  States.  Mexico.  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador  on  issues  ranging  from  agrarian  economies  and  women  s  history  to  the  role 
of  Latin  American  nations  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  nuclear  free  world  Dr  Mendelson 
e  rrned  a  master  s  degree  in  international  affairs  at  Columbia  University  and  a  doctoral 
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degree  from  Washington  University  in  St  Louis  She  has  written  and  lectured  widely  on 
the  role  of  public  interest  groups  in  formulation  of  foreign  policy 

MR.  JOHN  P.  MERRILL  is  the  Director  of  Policy  Research,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs  He  formerly  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
US-Soviet  Conventional  Arms  Talks  in  Helsinki  and  Mexico  City,  and  as  principal  arms 
transfer  policy  advisor  in  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Mr.  Merrill  has 
broad  operational  experience  in  both  defense  systems  acquisition  and  the  management 
of  International  Security  Assistance;  he  also  served  as  Program  Manager  of  US  Air  Force 
security  assistance  in  South  America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Southeast  Asia  He  received 
his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  from  the  University  of  California 

MR.  ROGER  L.  MERRILL  is  Corporate  Director  of  Special  Programs  at  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  and  Manager  of  the  Defense  Space  Systems  Department  at  Battelle  Columbus 
Laboratories.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  research  on  inertial-guidance  systems  for 
missiles  and  on  control-systems  development  with  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation  He 
has  also  done  considerable  research  in  electronics,  control  systems,  and  computers,  and 
his  name  appears  on  18  US  and  foreign  patents.  Mr.  Merrill  received  bachelor  and 
masters  degrees  in  electrical  engineering  at  The  Ohio  State  University. 

GENERAL  HENRY  A.  MILEY,  JR.,  United  States  Army  (Retired),  is  President  of  the 
American  Defense  Preparedness  Association.  Before  his  retirement  from  active  military 
service,  he  was  Commander  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics,  and  Ordnance  Officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  Europe,  in  addition  to 
many  other  senior-level  command  and  staff  positions  General  Miley  is  a  graduate  of  the 
US  Military  Academy  and  received  a  master's  degree  from  Northwestern  University 

DR.  ROGER  MOLANDER  is  Chairman  of  the  SALT  Working  Group  at  the  White  House  A 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council  Staff  since  1974,  he  has  served  under  three 
Presidents  and  three  National  Security  advisers.  Prior  to  joining  the  National  Security 
Council  Staff,  he  was  employed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  on  two  oc¬ 
casions  was  a  member  of  the  US  Delegation  to  the  formal  SALT  negotiations  in  Geneva 
Dr.  Molander  has  a  Ph  D  in  staff  assignments  in  operations  engineering  and  applied 
physics  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

DR.  ROBERT  H.  MOORE  is  Emerging  Issues  Coordinator,  The  Conference  Board,  and 
Vice  President,  Government  and  Industry  Affairs,  Alexander  and  Alexander,  Inc  He  has 
been  a  staff  consultant  to  the  United  Stales  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  to 
various  members  of  Congress.  Dr.  Moore  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  College,  earned  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  his  doctorate  from  the  Umver 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  coauthor  of  School  lor  Soldiers  West  Point  and  the  Profession  of 
Arms,  selected  by  the  New  York  Times  as  one  of  the  Books  of  the  Year  in  current  affairs 
lor  1974. 

DR.  CLARK  A.  MURDOCK  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  currently  on  temporary  assignment  to  the  Office  of 
Policy  Plans  and  National  Security  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs.  He  ha  ,  an  extensive  background  in  university 
administration  and  education,  including  an  appointment  as  a  visiting  lecturer  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of  South  Africa.  Dr.  Murdock's  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doc¬ 
toral  degrees  in  political  science  are  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  more  recent 
book  is  Defense  Policy  Formation  A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  McNamara  Era 

DR.  JAMES  A.  NATHAN  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies,  is  Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  Dr  Nathan  recently 
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oomplotod  a  totm  as  Soholai  in  Hnsntonoo  at  tho  Naval  Wai  Collogo  Contoi  toi  Ail 
vanood  Hosoaiih  Ho  was  a  Hosoaiih  Assistant  witti  tho  Washington  Contoi  tm  I  oioign 
Polios  Hosoaiih  amt  with  tho  Institutn  toi  I’otonsn  Analysis  Pi  Natlian  intnisnd  a 
haoholoi  s  itogioo  at  Imtiana  l >m v*»i sits  amt  mastoi  s  amt  dootoial  dogmas  at  tlu*  Johns 
Hopkins  Univoisits  His  aitiolos  havo  appnaimt  ovtonsivoly  in  lomting  politnal  amt  null 
taiv  lomnals  Ho  has  ooauthomd  sovoial  hooks  un  hiding  /nto natuuia/  /  ,»<„  at  ,••>  <  .1 
u  >'l’ii;  'too  ( 'n  too  Sfafos  / O'l' gn  t'o  ,, a  ano  Hood  1 ’ntm  amt  Iftn  / ufum  of  Non  Ppnp 

MR  RICHARD  N  PERLE  Stall  Moml'oi  Sonato  Committoo  on  1  lovommontal  Allan'-  Mi 
I 'Olio  is  a  national  soouiits  aitvisoi  to  Sonatoi  Homs  M  Jaokson  amt  toi  mans  si’am  ho 
h.ts  boon  ,1 1  nailing  oonlt  1  hi  it  01  to  oongtossional  amt  put'lio  dot 'at  o  ini  aims  oonti  ol  I  ast 
VVostti.nto  aims  tianstoi  polios  amt  l IS  Soviot  tolalions  Ho  has  a  w nlo  haokgiouml  as  a 
msoaiohoi  amt  oonstiltant  with  imtnshs  amt  svilh  tho  ao-ufonno  amt  analsln  oommumly 
-is  woll  as  with  othoi  govommontal  gioups  Ho  is  tho  aiithoi  ot  sovoial  ptil'lu  ations  on  na 
lion. il  snout  its  issuos  amt  is  -i  tmguont  loohnoi  at  oollogos  amt  ums  oi  sitios  Ho  holits  a 
mastoi  s  itogioo  tiom  I'nnooton.  whom  ho  is  a  itootoial  oamlnlatn  amt  sliulioO  -it  tho  l  on 
ilon  Sohool  ot  t  oonomios 


LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  CLOYD  H  PFISTER  tinitoit  Stains  Aims  is  a  Sonioi  Ho'io.iii  h 
I  ollow  -it  thn  National  I’olonso  Omvoisits  in  sinimans  Colonol  I'tistoi  ss-is  Assistant 
Child  ol  Stall  toi  Intolligonoo  witti  tho  Sth  Inlantiv  Division  amt  s  omm.imtoi  ot  tho  .U’.'th 
Aims  Snouiits  Agnnos  Saltation  In  thn  I'olitioo  Militais  Division  ot  thn  s'ttn  o  ol  tho 
I’oputs  s'hmt  ol  Stall  toi  s 'potations  amt  Plans  ho  was  s'hmt  ol  lh(>  I  at  I  ast  tlianoh  as 
woll  -is  thn  Mntitlo  last  Alima  South  Asia  I'osk  I’tlipni  s'olonol  I'tistoi  luioismt  .1 
haotioloi  s  itoginn  in  philosot'tiv  at  s'hoilm  Collogo  amt  a  mastoi  s  itogioo  in  mloina 
lional  mlations  at  Ammn  an  t>nivnisits 


OR  ANDREW  J.  PIERRE  is  a  Sonioi  I  1  How  -it  tho  Counoil  on  t  oioign  Halations  Ho  was 
loimmls  with  thn  Hiookings  Institution  amt  tho  Hmtson  Institutn.  -imt  has  taught  -it  s  olum 
hia  l  inivm sits  Ho  has  also  soisoit  with  thn  IVpaitmont  ot  Stain  ami  at  tho  Ammn  an  I  m 
hasss  in  I  omton  t'i  Pn»nn  los'nisoit  a  has  holoi  ot  aits  i1ngim>  horn  Amhoist  Collogo  ,1 
s'  I  P  at  thn  Institut  it  I  tmtos  Polihiiuns.  Pan:;.  I  lanoo.  -i  mastoi  ot  aits  itogioo  amt  a  doi 
toial  itogioo  in  politn  al  soionoo  -it  s'olumt'ia  llnisnisits  Ho  has  puhhslvil  ovtonsivoly  on 
mtoinational  allaus  Among  his  ssoiks  am  Am  ;p.o  Post ,  ,s  ">o  f>-  i  .s-’i  ■  soo  on,  p  is  i><  ,1  > 
m,  loop's  ton/  St', 1  togs  iil',p  W.'iJ  fiPi  ’  /Vi„- p.r  P-o  Vat  o’  A  St  atom  'o  Codo  ami 
.1  toithooming  hook  ontitlmt  Po'-Cos  o'  A •  •*•.%  S.pps 


DR  MICHAEL  P  PILLSBURY  is  I’ofonso  s'onsultant  ssith  thn  Ssstom  Planning  s'oipoia 
lion  ami  also  Spot  lal  Assistant  toi  IVtonso  amt  Intnmational  Allans  ol  tho  Sonato 
Hnput'lipan  Stnnimg  s’ommittoo  I  oimoi Is  ho  was  a  Sonioi  Analssttoi  National  Sopui  its 
on  thn  Sonato  I'uitgot  s'ommiltoo  Ho  has  also  boon  a  Hosoaioh  I  ollow  wills  tho  H-sisaiit 
llnisnisits  Piogiam  toi  Spinnoo  and  Intoinational  Allans  and  has  soisod  .is  a  msoamli 
stall  mnmt'oi  with  thn  Hand  s'oipoiation  amt  as  Assistant  I'olitn  al  Allans  1  Min  01  ssith  tho 
t  imt od  Nations  Soi  1  nta  1  ut  I'i  Pillst'ins  nai nod  a  h.n  holoi  s  itogioo  m  In st 01  \  at  St  an  toi d 
l  in  iv  01  si  tv  and  a  mastoi  ol  philosophy  itogioo  in  politnal  spinm  o  and  a  itootoial  dogi  00 
m  politioal  soionoo  tiom  Columbia  llnisnisits 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  GERALD  J  POST  tinitoit  Stains  An  I  moo  is  t'noi  toi  ol  tho 
I’olnnsn  t  ogislios  Agonov  His  sonioi  militais  oainoi  has  loousnd  on  logistios  and  linan 
pial  managnmnnt  to  moludn  thn  following  assignmonts  Assistant  I'oputs  i  hiot  ot  Stall 
Svstnms  and  I  ogislios.  Hnadguaitnis  l IS  An  I  0100  Ctuot  ol  Stall  An  I  0100  I  ogishos 
Command  Comptiollni  ami  I’nootoi  olMatonol  Managnmnnt  San  Antonio  An  Matniml 
Ama  and  I’nootoi  oti’ost  Analssistoi  tho  An  I  oionl  ogistn  s  Command  sionotal  Post  is 
a  giadnato  ol  thn  An  Command  and  Stall  Collogo  ami  tho  Aims  V\ai  v'ollogo  and  moots  od 
a  mastoi  s  dogmn  in  hosinoss  administiation  liom  tho  Hmvnisits  ol  Clm  ago 
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MAJOR  GENERAL  JOHN  E  RALPH  United  States  •\ 1 1  I  oico  is  Commandant  ol  the  In 
dustnal  College  of  the  Aimed  I  otces  He  was  I  he  Seen  >i  Militaiv  Adv  ism  to  the  l'm><  l>'i 
ot  the  Arms  Contiol  and  Disarmament  Agencv  where  he  sei  ved  as  I  xecutive  Secretaiv  cl 
ttu>  LIS  SAl  1  Delegation  in  Geneva  iloneial  Ralph  has  held  sini’i,il  positions  wilhm 
Headgear lei s.  US  An  toice  including  Uiierlei  of  I'm  lime  Concepts  anil  v 'turn  lives 
whole  he  dnevled  the  long  tango  toehnologv  studv  \rti  He  >s  n  ang  m,-  n  Vfo  v  o' 
NfM/pg  c  A'/ti.v  (\vnpehf  on  Me  was  also  Special  Assistant  to  the  An  l  on  e  Cluel  ot  Stall 
toi  the  anhoino  warning  and  control  svstem  and  lot  the  advani  ed  lanKei  i  aigo  aneialt 
Lionet  at  Halt'll  is  a  graduate  of  the  US  Militaiv  Ao.idenn  and  earned  a  mastei  s  degiee  m 
put'lio  admmisti ation  at  I'linoelon  liniveisitv  Mis  eoi'ti it'ulions  to  the  defense  literature 
include  at  tides  in  two  hooks  f  he  i  V'e'  A  us  Ha,  o  and  ’  'v  St  sfe  '•  ',<■  f  ,v,  a;  s:  A* 
fan  d'fs  t'i.v  "i  the  ( is 

DR  THOMAS  W  ROBINSON  is  a  momhei  ot  the  Mi  ultv  ol  1  ho  National  War  v'ollege  Me 
has  t'een  Associate  I’tofessoi  at  ttie  Umveisttv  ot  U.islungtou  ,i  \isitmg  I  ellow  al  the 
t'oiiiu  il  on  I  oteign  Relations.  and  .1  Senioi  Stall  Momhei  at  the  Maud  t'oipoiation  l'i 
Motunson  earned  his  hachelv'i  s  degree  in  pin  sics  and  mathemahi  s  .it  v  aileton  College 
an  MSI  A  in  Soviet  t'olitics  and  international  relations  and  a  doctoral  degiee  in  interna 
tional  relations  at  L'olumtu.t  Uniuu  sit  v  Me  lias  coauthored  sev  ei  a  I  hooks  on  international 
relations  and  Sov  ret  aid  I'hinose  poliev  including  ’hot',,  fra  HVvo.fo’  '  C1'  m  l'i 
Motunson  s  tluencv  in  Chinese  t'loved  usetul  when  tie  accompanied  a  gioup  ol  National 
I'etense  Univi'isitv  students  and  facultv  memheis  on  an  official  visit  to  I'hina 

DR.  HIORDAN  ROETT  is  I'totessoi  ot  Political  Science  Duectoi  ot  the  l  atm  Amencan 
Studies  Piogiam.  and  I'uectoi  ot  tire  v'entei  ot  Hia.'ihan  Studies  at  the  School  ot  Ad 
vancevf  fnteinatii'iMf  Studios  a (  I he  .lohns  H opk ms  Unn eisitv  Me  is  also  a  meml'ei  ol  the 
L'ounvil  v’ii  I  oieign  Melations  and  has  served  as  I'lesutent  ol  the  l  atm  American  Studies 
Association  Consultant  to  the  Commission  on  US  I  atm  Amencan  Melations  and  i  ousel 
taut  to  the  US  Agencv  toi  International  Development  l'i  Moett  also  has  sieved  as 
Associate  Duecloi  and  Ait  mg  I'ui'i  toi  ot  the  Vandeiluit  liniveisitv  Contoi  toi  I  atm 
Amem  .in  Studies  Me  has  done  extensive  loseaii  h  on  pohtu  al  d»’v elopmonts  m  I  atm 
Amei ii  an  Ciumtiies  Me  has  received  a  h.e  helot  and  mastei  ol  aits  degiee  and  a  doi 
total  degiee,  fiom  v'olumtua  liniveisitv  Mis  put'ln  atioirs  include  lluee  hooks  as  well  as 
numeious  louinal  aiticles  on  politics  m  Uia.'il 

MR  HOWARD  SALZMAN  s  t’ue  i  toi  ol  the  I'ltice  i'i  I'eisi'imel  in  the  v'lgaui/atnui  ol 
Amencan  States  Mi  S.il;nuii  lias  I'een  .in  i'AS  i  au’ei  ettii  pi  since  ig.tt  Me  has  hold 
vanous  admmisti  alive  posts  m  the  oigani.-alion  including  the  position  ol  I'eputv  Ad 
minisliatoi  ol  the  Administration  of  lei  fmii  al  Cooperation  Mi  Sal.'man  also  seived  on 
the  stall  ot  the  Societal  v  vienei  al  as  Planning  v'ltnei  and  as  I'uectoi  oil  laison  and  Coot 
dination  Me  leceived  a  hacheloi  s  degiee  m  liueign  seivice  tiom  the  vieoigetovvn 
School  ot  I  o'eign  Service 

REAR  ADMIRAL  GORDON  J  SCHULLER  United  States  Navv  is  the  I'noi  toi  mtei 
Amencan  Megion  in  the  v'ttue  ot  (lie  Assistant  tiecietaiv  ol  I'elense  lor  inteinal'onai 
Secuntv  Allans  In  a  previous  assignment  as  a  Politico  Militaiv  Advisoi  to  the  same 
oftice,  tie  was  the  Department  ol  Defense  Mepiesentative  on  the  US  Delegation  to  the 
negotiations  on  the  future  political  status  ot  Micronesia  I  te  also  soi  v  ed  on  the  stall  ol  the 
Cluet  ot  Nai  i  Operations  t  let  ween  Ins  stall  assignments  m  Washington  Adienai 
SchulltM  has  had  extensive  operational  expoiiencp  with  the  US  Seventh  I  loot  m  the 
Pacilic  including  Commander  Pali  ol  Wing  two  Commandei  I'atiol  and  Mei  onnais-.aiu  e 
t  oice.  L'ommaiiitr'i  1  ask  t  one  Seventv  two  v'onimandei  I'atiol  W  mg  One  and  i  om 
mandv’i  Meet  An  Western  Pacific  Admual  Schuller  is  a  giaduate  ol  the  US  Naval 
Academv  he  leceived  a  mastei  s  degiee  m  management  liem  the  Naval  Po'd  v'eade. ite 
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School  and  a  master's  deg  tee  in  international  attans  (torn  the  Geoige  Washington 
University 

HONORABLE  BRENT  SCOWCROFT.  International  Six.  Inc  I  ollowing  his  letnement  tiom 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  General  Scowcroit  served  as  Assistant  to  the  President  lot 
National  Security  Affairs  He  previously  served  as  Military  Assistant  to  the  Piesident.  and 
as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  tor  National  Security  Allans  under  Pi  Homy 
Kissinger  He  has  been  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  tire  Joint  Staff.  Organization  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  served  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  toi 
Internafional  Security  Affairs,  and  was  Deputy  Assistant  for  National  Security  Council 
Matters  in  the  Director  age  of  Plans.  Headquarters.  US  An  F  orce  A  giaduate  ot  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  General  Scowcroit  received  master  of  aits  and  doctoral 
degrees  in  international  relations  (torn  Columbia  Umveisitv  He  is  a  giaduate  of  the  Na 
tional  War  College  and  is  currently  a  member  ot  the  President's  General  Advisoiy  Com 
mittee  on  Arms  Contiol 

MS.  JOYCE  LASKY  SHUB.  Foreign  Policy  Advisor  to  Senator  Joseph  Hiden  I  otmeily 
with  the  staff  ot  the  House  International  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Future  Foreign 
Policy.  Ms  Shub  began  her  careei  as  Assistant  Fditoi  of  the  New  leader  She  was  a 
senior  publishing  professional  before  living  abroad  for  I years,  where  she  worked  for 
NBC  in  Moscow  and  on  othei  assignments  in  Bonn  and  Pans  She  is  a  published  novelist 
and  was  a  member  of  the  t97tt  congressional  delegation  which  visited  China  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Barnard  College 

MR.  JAMES  V.  SIENA  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  toi  tuiopean  and  NAIO  Allans  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  toi  International  Security  Allans  He  has  also 
served  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  ot  the  Army  tor  International  Affairs  and  as  Legal  Ad 
visor  to  the  President  of  Stanford  University  He  was  previously  engaged  in  private  law 
practice  with  the  turn  of  Covington  and  Burling  Mi  Siena  teceived  a  bachelor's  degtee 
from  Western  Reserve  University  and  an  LLB  trom  Stanford  University 

MR.  WALTER  SLOCOMBE.  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense  (Interna 
tional  Security  Affairs)  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Societal v 
of  Defense  (ISA).  Mr  Slocombe  is  Director.  Department  ot  Defense  SAl  T  Task  I  nice  He 
has  been  a  Research  Associate  at  the  International  Institute  tor  Strategic  Studies  in  I  on 
don.  and  was  a  member  of  the  Program  Analysis  Office  ot  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  He  is  a  graduate  ot  Princeton  University  and  the  Haivaid  t  aw  School,  and  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Balliol  College.  Oxford,  wheie  he  pursued  graduate  studies  in  Soviet 
politics 

MR.  LEON  SLOSS.  Vice  President,  SRI  International  A  termer  Assistant  Duectoi  of  )he 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agoncy  and  Duectoi,  Nudeai  Targeting  Policy  Review. 
Department  of  Defense.  Mr  Sloss  has  had  extensive  and  varied  service  in  the  State 
Department,  with  emphasis  on  stratugic  policy.  NATO  strategy,  strategic  aims  contiol 
and  defense  planning  Between  periods  ot  government  service,  he  has  been  a  business 
consultant  specializing  in  foreign  trade  and  investment,  and  also  has  been  associated 
with  the  Strategic  Studies  Center  of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  Mi  Sloss  recently 
completed  a  year  as  a  Senior  Research  Associate  at  the  Georgetown  Centei  toi 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  and  the  International  Institute  ot  Strategic  Studies. 
London  He  was  Acting  Director  of  The  Arms  Contiol  and  Disarmament  Agency  tiom 
January  20  to  March  to.  197  7 

OR.  RICHARD  H.  SOLOMON  is  head  of  the  Social  Science  Department  ot  the  Rand  Coi 
poration  and  director  of  Rand  s  research  program  in  International  Secunty  Policy  He  was 
the  Senior  Staff  Member  for  Asian  Affairs  on  the  National  Secunty  Council  where  he 
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worked  with  National  Security  Advisor  and  Secretary  ot  State  Kissinger  on  the  develop 
ment  ot  US  relations  with  the  People  s  Republic  of  China  Dr  Solomon  has  also  been  a 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  ol  Michigan,  a  Visiting  Professor  at  The 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies,  and  an  International  Affairs 
Fellow  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  He  earned  his  doctoral  degree  in  political 
science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Dr  Solomon  is  widely  published  in 
professional  journals,  and  is  the  author  of  Mao  s  Revolution  and  tho  Chinese  Political 
Culture  and  A  Revolution  is  rtof  a  Dinner  Party  A  Feast  ot  Images  ot  the  Maoist  Transfer 
mat  ion  ot  China 

MR.  HELMUT  SONNENFELDT  is  a  Guest  Scholar  of  The  Brookings  Institution  A 
distinguished  government  official  and  educator,  he  has  held  the  position  of  Director  of 
Office  Research  and  Analysis  tor  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe.  Department  ot  State,  lec 
tured  at  the  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
was  a  Senior  Member  of  the  National  Security  Council  Mi  Sonnenteldt  holds  bachelor's 
and  master's  degiees  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  He  is  a  member  ot  the  American 
Association  ot  Slavic  Studies,  American  Political  Science  Association.  International  In 
stitute  of  Strategic  Studies.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  and  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations 

DR.  JOHN  O.  STEINBRUNER  is  Director  of  Foreign  Policy  Studies  with  The  Brookings  In 
stitution  He  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  was  pro 
viously  a  consultant  to  the  Federal  Government  on  national  security  affairs  He  has  been 
an  associate  professor  of  public  policy  in  the  John  F  Kennedy  School  ol  Government  at 
Harvard  University  and  assistant  director  of  Harvard  s  Program  for  Science  and  Interna 
tional  Affairs  Dr  Stembruner  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  political  science  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Among  his  numerous  publications  is  the  Cytn'i 
netic  Theory  ot  Decision,  published  m  1 07*1 

MR.  LEONARD  SULLIVAN.  Jr.,  is  an  independent  consultant  on  matters  of  national 
defense  and  national  transportation  policy  He  formerly  served  as  Assistant  Secretaiy  of 
Defense  for  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation,  and  also  as  Principal  Deputy  Directoi  and 
Deputy  Director  lor  Southeast  Asian  Matters  in  Ihe  Office  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  Mr  Sullivan  has  also  been  Manager  of  Advanced  Systems  at  the  Grumman 
Corporation  He  received  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  aeronautics  and  became  an 
aeronautical  engineer  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology  He  has  collaborated 
on  defense  studies  and  other  publications  on  defense  matters  and  is  piesently  protect 
director  tor  "Securing  the  Sea  Lanes."  a  study  by  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United 
States 

MR.  G.  HARVEY  SUMM  is  Director  of  Latin  American  Studies  at  Georgetown  University 
He  is  a  retired  Foreign  Service  officer  with  L’8  years  ot  experience  He  was  Director. 
Office  of  Research  and  Analysis  lor  Africa  and  the  American  Republics  at  Ihe  Depart 
ment  of  State,  and  held  various  diplomatic  posts  in  Cuba.  Angola.  Brazil.  Ecuador .  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  Mr  Summ  received  a  bachelor  s  degree  in  business  administration 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

DR.  ROBERT  G.  SUTTER  is  a  Specialist  in  Asian  Affairs  at  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  ot  Congress  Before  loining  the  Library  of  Congress.  Dr  Sutter 
spent  8  years  as  an  analyst  ot  Chinese  foreign  policy  foi  the  US  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  He  has  written  widely  in  this  subiect  area  and  has  published  two  books  China 
Watch  Toward  Smo  American  Reconciliation  and  Chinese  Foreign  Policy  Alter  the 
Cultural  Revolution  Dr  Sutter's  master  s  and  doctoral  degrees  are  from  Harvard 
University 
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OR.  DALE  R.  TAHTINEN  is  Assistant  Director  ot  foreign  anil  Domestic  Policy  Studies  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  tor  Public  Policy  Research  He  lotmeilv  seived  as 
assistant  tor  reseaich  and  legislative  analysis  to  Senator  Robert  P  Griffin.  and  with  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Dr  Tahtinen  lias  also  taught  lot  the  University  id  Maryland  s 
University  College,  at  George  Washington  University,  and  at  the  Washington  Centei  loi 
learning  Alternatives  He  has  been  a  frequent  guest  lecturer  and  his  books  have  been 
published  extensively  on  problems  ot  American  national  security,  the  Indian  iVoan.  and 
the  Middle  t  ast  Most  recently.  he  coauthoied  American  Po  cv  Options  m  h.w  and  the 
Pecsiu/r  Cult 

GENERAL  MAXWELL  D.  TAYLOR.  United  States  Army  (Retired)  General  tavlor  s 
distinguished  career  ot  public  service  includes  more  than  v)0  years  as  a  soldier  at  the  top 
ot  his  profession,  close  advisor  to  two  Presidents,  diplomat,  scholar  and  author,  and 
since  leaving  government  he  has  served  as  a  director  ol  several  corporations  He  com 
manded  the  101  st  Airborne  Division  in  its  campaigns  in  Europe  during  World  War  II  and 
was  8th  Army  Commander  and  later.  Commander  in  Chief,  tar  last,  during  the  Korean 
Wai  He  is  a  termer  Chief  ot  Stall  of  the  Army.  Chairman  ot  the  Joint  duels  ot  Stall  and 
Chairman  ot  the  Presidents  foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Hoard  He  was  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  from  .luly  1084  to  duly  1088  Geneial  lay  lor  is  retired  and 
lives  in  Washington.  DC 

DR.  RICHARD  H.  ULLMAN  is  l  ddot  ot  f  oreign  Pofrey  amt  Professor  ol  International 
Affairs  at  Princeton  University  He  has  served  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff  .util  m 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  He  was  Director  of  Studios  and  Director  ot  tho 
1  080  s  Project  at  the  Council  on  Foioign  Rotations,  a  membor  ot  the  f  diloi  lal  Hoard  ot 
the  New  York  I init’s.  and  on  tho  faculties  ot  Pi mceton  and  Harvard  Dr  Ullman  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  Hatvaid  and  bachelor  s  and  doctoral  degrees  in  philosophy  from 
Oxford  University,  where  he  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  He  is  the  authoi  ot  intcnaU  o  .r\: 
the  W.i'  Ihit.iin  and  the  Russian  Civil  War.  and  the  A/rg/e  Sower  Accord 

AMBASSADOR  FRANCIS  T.  UNDERHILL.  LIS  Department  ot  Stato  (Retried)  Ambassador 
Underhill  is  a  Senior  Reseaich  Fellow  in  the  Research  Directorate.  National  Dotense 
University  Motor e  loinmg  the  University,  he  was  United  States  Ambassador  to  Malaysia 
Hr'  has  had  extensive  Foreign  Service  experience  in  Asia,  including  service  as  Deputy 
Chief  ot  Mission.  United  States  Embassy.  Republic  ot  Korea,  and  as  Political  Counselor 
United  States  t  mbassy.  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Ambassador  Underhill  received  a 
bachelor  ot  arts  degree  in  history  from  Weslevan  University  and  a  master's  degree  in  in 
ternational  politics  from  the  Fletchei  School  ot  l  aw  and  Diplomacy,  lulls  Univoisity  Hi' 
is  a  graduate  of  tho  Army  War  College 

DR  RICHARD  L  WALKER  is  Piote  ssoi  of  International  Relations  and  Diiootot  of  tho  In 
stifute  ot  International  Studies  at  the  University  ot  South  Caiolma  He  also  taught  at  1  ate 
University  and  has  hold  visiting  professorships  at  the  University  ot  Washington.  1  he  Na 
tional  Wat  College.  Kyoto  Sangvo  University  in  Japan.  National  Taiwan  Umveisilv.  and 
National  Chengchi  University  in  Taiwan  Dr  Walker  has  served  as  a  consultant  on  Asian 
affairs  for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department  ot  Defense  He  received  a  bacheloi 
ot  aits  degree  Irom  Drew  University,  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  far  t  astein  Russian 
Studies,  and  a  doctorate  in  international  relations  tiom  \  ale  University  His  books  include 
Chm.i  Under  Communism  the  Inst  five  Tears  Ancrenf  China  and  Prosp«vfs  <n  (tie 
f'.ieitie 

DR.  SIDNEY  WEINTRAUB  is  Doan  Rusk  Piotessor  ot  the  l  vndon  H  Johnson  School  ol 
Public  Affairs  at  tho  University  ot  1  exas  m  Austin  He  is  also  a  Senior  t  ellow,  piesentlv  on 
leave,  at  The  Brookings  Institution  He  has  served  as  a  t  oreign  Seivice  Olticer  ot  the 
United  States  in  various  positions  including  Director  of  the  AID  mission  to  Chile,  and 
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Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (or  International  Finance  and  Development  Dr 
Weintraub  received  a  master's  degree  at  Vale  and  a  doctoral  degree  at  the  American 
University  in  economics,  bachelor's  and  master  ot  arts  degrees  in  imirnalism  at  the 
University  ot  Missouri,  and  a  bachelor  s  degree  in  accountancy  at  City  College  in  New 
York.  Dr  Weintraub  has  written  several  books  on  United  States  policy  and  has  numerous 
articles  published  in  prominent  scholarly  journals 

PROFESSOR  FRANCIS  J.  WEST,  JR.,  is  Director  ot  Strategic  Research  and  Professor  ot 
Management  at  the  Naval  War  College  Among  his  previous  assignments  were  those  ot 
Analyst  at  the  Rand  Corporation.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  ot  Detense,  and  Marine  Intan 
try  Officer  in  Vietnam  He  holds  a  bachelor  ot  arts  degree  trom  Georgetown  University 
and  a  master  ot  arts  degree  trom  Princeton  University  Mr  West  has  been  a  visiting 
Professor  ot  International  Politics  at  Fletcher  School.  Tutts  University,  and  is  the  author 
ot  two  books 

DR.  WILLIAM  W.  WHITSON  is  Director  ot  the  f  oreign  Attairs  Division  ot  the  Congres 
sional  Research  Service  at  the  Library  of  Congress  His  extensive  government  ex 
perience  includes  assignments  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  Korean  Military  Academy,  .is  a 
political  analyst  attached  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Taipei,  with  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  (International  Security  Affairs),  and  with  the  Systems  Analysis  Staff  of  the  Defense 
Department  with  primary  emphasis  on  China  Dr  Whitson  was  also  a  senior  social  scien 
tist  with  the  Rand  Corporation  He  is  a  graduate  ot  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  earned  his  master  s  and  doctoral  degrees  trom  the  Fletcher  School  ot  Law  and 
Diplomacy 

DR.  DOV  S.  ZAKHEIM  is  Principal  Analyst.  Congressional  Rudget  Office  Dr  Zakheim  is  a 
distinguished  economist,  who  while  a  Research  Fellow  at  St  Antony  s  College.  Oxford 
University,  was  associated  with  a  London  bank  and  lectured  on  comparative  politics  and 
international  finance  to  various  American  collegiate  programs  in  Britain  His  research  and 
publications  address  naval  and  other  national  security  issues,  European  politics,  the 
Atlantic  relationship,  and  British  finance  He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  was  a  member  ot  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  He  spent  his  junior  year  as  a  student  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  ti 
nanced  by  a  Columbia  College  scholarship  He  studied  at  St  Antony  s  College.  Llniver 
sity  of  Oxford,  as  a  National  Science  Foundation  Graduate  Fellow  and  then  as  a  Columbia 
College  Kellett  Fellow,  earning  his  doctor  ot  philosophy  degree  in  I P 4 
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LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  HARRY  F.  ENNIS.  United  States  Army,  is  a  Senior  Research 
Fellow  in  the  Research  Directorate.  National  Defense  LJniversity  In  August  he  will  begin 
his  new  duties  as  Operations  Research  Analyst.  Ballistic  Missile  Delense  Piogram  Office. 
Department  of  the  Army  Before  joining  the  University,  he  served  as  Commander  ot  the 
Scranton  Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  Pennsylvania,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
at  Arkansas  State  University.  Battalion  Commander.  03d  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam 
Operations  Research  Analyst.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Cost  Analyst.  US  Army  Materiel 
Command  He  holds  a  bachelor  ot  science  degree  in  physics  from  Purdue  University  and 
a  master  of  business  administration  degree  trom  the  University  ot  Pennsylvania  l  lenten 
ant  Colonel  Ennis  has  lectured  at  the  University  ot  Maryland  (f  ar  Last  Division),  the  In 
dustrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  the  US  Army  Wai  College 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  ROGER  N.  FRITZEL  is  A  Senior  Research  Fellow  with  the  Na 
tional  Defense  University  His  most  recent  assignment  was  in  the  deputate  for  Interna 
tional  Negotiations.  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate  (.1  hi.  Organization  ot  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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of  Staff  He  has  served  in  staff  intelligence  and  international  politico-military  affairs  posi 
tions  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  the  Pacific  Air  Forces,  and  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  He  has  also  had  assignments  with  the  355th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  544th  Aerospace  Reconnaissance  Technical 
Wing  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fritzel  is  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
received  a  master's  degree  in  aerospace  management  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  R.  HEATON,  JR..  United  States  Air  Force,  is  a  Senior  Research 
Fellow  at  the  National  Defense  University  He  formerly  served  as  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  US  Air  Force  Academy,  and  Intelligence  Officer 
in  the  702d  US  Air  Force  in  Vietnam,  Captain  Heaton  received  his  bachelor's  and  master  s 
degrees  in  political  science  at  Brigham  Young  University  and  a  doctoral  degree  in 
political  science  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  is  coauthor  of  The  Politics 
of  East  Asm  and  has  also  published  several  articles  on  East  Asian  politics  Captain 
Heaton  recently  visited  China  as  a  member  of  the  first  US  military  delegation  to  visit  that 
country 

COLONEL  JOHN  C.  KELIHER.  United  States  Army,  joins  the  faculty  of  The  National  Wat 
College  this  year,  having  served  a  year  as  a  Senior  Research  Fellow  in  the  Research 
Directorate.  National  Defense  University.  Before  joining  the  University,  he  served  as 
Chief.  International  Negotiations  Support  Branch,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Repre¬ 
sentative  for  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions;  other  assignments  include  Chief.  Plans 
and  Policies.  Military  Assistance  Command.  Vietnam.  He  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
history  and  political  science  from  the  University  of  California,  master  of  arts  in  interna 
tional  relations  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  doctoral  degree  in  Russian 
Area  Studies  from  Georgetown  University 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  CLOYD  H.  PFISTER.  United  States  Army,  is  a  Senior  Research 
Fellow  at  the  National  Defense  University  In  Germany,  Colonel  Pfister  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  with  the  8th  Infantry  Division  and  Commander  of  the  307th 
Army  Security  Agency  Battalion  In  the  Politico-Military  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Far  East  Branch  as 
well  as  the  Middle  East  Africa/South  Asia  Desk  Officer  Colonel  Pfister  received  a 
bachelor  s  degree  in  philosophy  at  Oberlm  College  and  a  master  s  degree  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  at  American  University 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  MICHAEL  B.  VASILIK.  United  States  Air  Force,  is  a  Faculty 
Member  with  the  Decisions  Systems  Directorate  of  the  National  Defense  University  His 
previous  assignments  include  the  following  Program  Manager  tor  Intergovernmental 
Program  Activities.  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research.  Staff  Officer  with  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Development,  Headquarters,  USAF,  Member.  General  Pur¬ 
pose  Forces  Division.  Office  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  Member,  Studies.  Analysis, 
and  Gaming  Agency  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  technical  journals  on  space 
technology  and  operations  research  system  analysis  Colonel  Vasilik  earned  a 
bachelor  s  degree  in  chemical  engineering  at  “ve  Newark  College  of  Engineering,  a 
master's  degree  in  astronautics-space  facilities  at  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  a  doctoral  degree  in  operations  research-industrial  engineering  at  Arizona  State 
University 
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HONORABLE  ZBIGNIEW  BRZEZINSKI  is  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs  Dr  Brzezinski  has  an  extensive  and  distinguished  background  in  the  research  and 
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teaching  of  Soviet  Affairs  at  Columbia  University,  he  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Russian  In¬ 
stitute,  Director  of  the  Research  Institute  on  Communist  Affairs,  and  a  Professor  of 
Government  and  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Russian  Research  Institute;  and  at  Harvard 
University,  he  was  an  Instructor  in  Government,  Research  Fellow,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Government,  and  Research  Associate  at  the  Russian  Research  Center,  and  also  an 
Associate  at  the  University  Center  of  International  Affairs  He  has  served  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Rand  Corporation,  and  as  a  consultant  to,  and  later  a  member  of,  the  Policy  Plan¬ 
ning  Council  of  the  Department  of  State.  A  long-time  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Dr  Brzezinski  received  his  bachelor's  and  masters  degrees  from  McGill 
University  and  a  doctoral  degree  in  government  from  Harvard  University  Dr  Brzezinski  is 
a  prolific  author;  three  of  his  more  recent  books  are  Between  Two  Ages  America  s  Role 
in  the  Technetronic  Ara.  Ideaology  and  Power  in  Soviet  Politics,  and  The  Implications  of 
Change  tor  United  States  Foreign  Policy 
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GLOSSARY  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


ABM 

ACDA 

AEI 

AID 

ASEAN 

ASPPO 

ASW 

CIA 

CNI 

COMECON 

CMEA 

CSCE 

CTB 

DCT 

DID 

DLA 

DOC 

DOD 

DPRK 

DSARC 

EEC 

ERW 

EW 

FBS 

FEMA 

FMS 

FRG 

GATT 

GNP 

GOSPLAN 

HLG 

ICAF 

ICBM 

IDB 

IMF 

IOC 

IPM 

IPP 

JCS 

LCF 

LOC 

MAAG 

MBFR 

MFN 

MIRV 

MPLA 

MPS 

NATO 

NIC 


antiballistic  missile 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
American  Enterprise  Institute 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
Armed  Services  Production  Planning  Officer 
antisubmarine  warfare 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
communicating  NATO  s  intentions 

Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 

Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 

comprehensive  test  ban 

detection,  classification,  and  targeting 

data  item  description 

Defense  Logistics  Agency 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Defense 

Democratic  People  s  Republic  of  Korea 

Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council 

European  Economic  Community 

enhanced  radiation  weapon 

electronic  warfare 

forward  based  system 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

foreign  military  sales 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 

gross  national  product 

Soviet  State  Planning  Organization 

high  level  group 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  _  ..  -r  M  - 

International  Monetary  Fund 

initial  operational  capability  -  PKECEDIWG  FJU2S  hLAflK 

industrial  preparedness  measures 

industrial  preparedness  planning  4  1 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

limited  contingency  force 

lines  of  communication 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 

mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 

most  favored  nation 

multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle 
People  s  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
multiple  protective  structure 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
newly  industrialized  country 
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NPG 

NSC 

NSDM 

NUWEP 

OAPEC 

OAS 

OAU 

OECD 

OMB 

OPEC 

OSD 

OSD  MRA&L 
OTH 

OUSD  R&E 

PIPES 

PRC 

R&D 

SACEUR 

SALT 

SAM 

SEP 

SHAPE 

SIOP 

SLBM 

SLCM 

SLOC 

SPD 

SRV 

SSBN 

TAL 

TNF 

UAE 

UK 

UN 

USSR 

WRM 

ZAPU 


nuclear  planning  group 

National  Security  Council 

national  security  decision  memorandum 

Secretary  of  Defense  Policy  Guidance  for  the  Employment  of  Nuclear 
Weapons 

Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
Organization  of  American  States 
Organization  of  African  Unity 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs  and 

Logistics 

over  the  horizon 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 

peacetime  industrial  production  expansion  system 

People  s  Republic  of  China 

research  and  development 

Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Europe  (NATO! 

strategic  arms  limitation  talks 

surface-to-air  missile 

selective  employment  plan 

Supreme  Headquarters.  Allied  Powers  Europe  (NATO) 

single  integrated  operational  plan 

sea.  space,  or  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 

sea-launched  cruise  missile,  surface  launch  cruise  missile 

sea  lines  of  communication 

Social  Democratic  Party  (West  Germany) 

Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
tactical  arms  limitations 
theater  nuclear  forces 
Union  of  Arab  Emirates 
United  Kingdom 
United  Nations 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
war  reserve  materials 
Zimbabwe  African  People  s  Union 
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